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PREFACE. 


- -*0* - 

Every  incident  in  the  following  tale,  with  one  or  two 
unimportant  exceptions,  is  true.  True,  not  merely 
in  outline,  but  in  the  smallest  detail.  I  have  had 
these  incidents  from  the  lips  of  those  who  were 
themselves  the  actors  in,  and  the  heroes  of  them  ; 
who,  in  very  deed,  lived  through  those  stirring  events, 
and  experienced  those  hairbreadth  escapes ;  who  were 
burnt  out  and  ruined,  time  after  time,  and  time  after 
time  “began  again;”  and  who  now,  in  an  old  age 
of  peace  and  security,  are  fain  to  relate,  by  the  winter 
fireside,  those  bygone  histories  of  peril  and  adventure 
which  befell  them  “  in  the  stormy  days  of  their 
youth.” 

A.  H. 

Cape  Colony, 

August ,  1890. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DESOLATE  HEARTH. 

It  was  a  fair  scene:  the  high,  rolling,  grass-hills 
sweeping  away  on  every  side  to  the  horizon,  in  some 
parts  bare  and  open  as  a  Sussex  down,  in  others 
clothed  with  dense  bush  of  aloe,  thorn,  and  cactus ; 
the  narrow,  rushing  stream,  seeking  its  way  by 
tortuous  paths  between  huge  boulders  and  fantastic 
heaps  of  broken  rocks,  whose  fall  had  left  the  hillside 
scarred  and  steep  ;  the  many  shades  of  green— from 
darkest  olive  to  the  vivid  brilliance  of  young  grass, 
springing  fresh  after  recent  rain— mingled  with  the 
white  flowers  of  the  wild  jasmine,  and  the  scarlet  and 
pink  of  straggling  bushes  of  geranium ;  and,  over  all, 
the  blue,  blue  African  sky,  cloudless,  dazzling, 
unfathomable. 

Seen  thus,  it  was  a  fair  scene;  but  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  whose  steep  cliff  overhung  the 
stream,  another  view  met  the  eye.  In  that  valley 
beyond  had  been  a  fertile  and  prosperous  farm. 
Nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the  marks  of  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  wide,  black  strip  of  land  where  green  crops 
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had  stood  but  yesterday,  the  black  and  yet  smoulder¬ 
ing  ruins  of  the  homestead,  the  stable,  the  outbuild¬ 
ings,  the  empty  kraals,  the  deserted  sheds  from 
which  all  sign  of  life  had  departed.  This,  too,  had 
been  a  fair  scene  :  a  scene  of  healthy  human  life  and 
cheerful  industry ;  the  sun  still  shone  upon  it,-  the 
broad,  bright  sky  looked  down  upon  it.  The  hand 
of  God  had  made  it  fair ;  the  hand  of  man  had  made 
it  desolate. 

A  little  group  of  five  horsemen  had  drawn  rein  on 
the  hillside,  and  contemplated  with  serious  faces  this 
scene  of  desolation.  They  were  travel-stained  and 
weary,  and  so  were  their  horses,  for  they  had  ridden 
all  night  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recover  some  of 
their  stolen  flocks  and  herds  which  the  marauding 
Kaffirs  had  driven  away.  They  had  failed,  and  were 
returning  empty-handed,  baffled,  and  heartsick.  It 
was  now  seven  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Day,  1884. 

The  leader  of  the  little  party  was  Maurice  Brown- 
low,  the  owner  of  the  farm  whose  ruins  they  were 
contemplating.  He  was  a  man  of  five-and-forty,  tall, 
lean,  and  muscular,  with  an  abundance  of  fair  hair 
and  beard,  and  stern  and  rugged  features.  Beside 
him  was  his  friend,  Luke  Farrer,  the  owner  of  the 
adjoining  farm,  which  had  been  hastily  converted 
into  a  laager.  He  was  extremely  different  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  Brownlow,  and,  although  of  the  same  age, 
looked  older,  for  his  hair  was  already  grey  and  thin 
on  the  temples,  and  his  long,  pale  face  was  furrowed 
with  many  anxious  lines. 

Behind  these  two  were  three  lads,  none  of  whom 
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had  yet  reached  his  twentieth  year.  One  of  these 
was  Alfred  Brownlow,  a  well-grown,  stalwart  youth 
of  eighteen,  resembling  his  father  more  in  his  figure 
than  in  his  face,  which  wore  a  peculiarly  open  and 
winning  expression.  In  spite  of  his  manly  bearing 
and  the  down  upon  his  lip,  there  was  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  his  brown  eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
mins  of  his  home.  There  was  no  expression,  how¬ 
ever,  but  the  indifference  of  utter  weariness,  on  the 
face  of  his  cousin,  John  Ellis,  who  was  beside  him. 
This  was  an  orphan  nephew  of  Brownlow’s,  whom  lie 
had  brought  up  with  his  own  children.  He  was  a 
year  younger  than  Alfred,  and  a  head  taller,  with  a 
thm,  wiry  frame— on  which  there  was  not  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  flesh— muscles  of  steel,  and  a  foot  as 
swift  as  the  Kaffir’s.  His  features  were  marked  and 
characteristic  rather  than  handsome,  but  his  usually 
keen,  bright  eye  was  now  dull  with  fatigue.  The 
fifth  and  last  of  the  party  was  an  overgrown  Dutch 
boy,  Willem  Steenkamp  by  name,  who  had  been 
indentured  to  Farrer  when  quite  a  child,  and  still 
worked  on  his  farm. 

It  was  Farrer  who  first  broke  the  sombre  silence 
in  which  they  all  sat  gazing,  first  by  drawing  an 
audible  sigh,  and  then  by  saying  to  his  friend  in  a 
tone  of  deep  depression — 

“  Well,  well,  Maurice,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Ruined  in  a  single  night!  What  is  to  be  done 
now  ?  ” 

“  Done  ?  ”  replied  Brownlow,  grimly,  without  taking 
his  eyes  off  the  dismal  scene  in  front  of  him.  “  Why, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  drive  the  niggers  back 
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to  their  own  country ;  and  the  next  thing,  if  we  are 
not  killed,  is  to  begin  again.” 

“  And  if  we  are  killed  ?  ”  queried  Luke. 

“  Then  our  children  must  begin  again,”  said 
Brownlow,  glancing  for  a  moment  over  his  shoulder 
at  his  son,  who  responded  to  the  glance  with  a 
flash  of  the  eye  which  showed  that  he  possessed  the 
same  indomitable  spirit  as  his  father. 

“  But  come,”  continued  Brownlow,  gathering  up 
his  reins,  “  we  must  make  for  home.  The  sun  is 
already  hot,  and  we  have  an  hour’s  ride  before  us.” 

Luke  Farrer’s  homestead,  being  more  advan¬ 
tageously  placed  for  defence  than  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  farms,  had  been  converted,  as  before  said, 
into  a  temporary  laager ;  and  towards  this  the  five 
horseman  now  took  their  way,  keeping  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  as  they  went  for  any  lurking  foe  who  might  dog 
their  steps. 

"While  they  thus  ride  let  us  briefly  review,  for  the 
sake  of  our  story,  the  arduous  years  which  they 
had  passed  as  pioneers  in  a  new  country,  and  the 
immediate  events  which  had  placed  them  in  their 
present  forlorn  position. 

Brownlow  and  Farrer  were  both  Englishmen  from 
the  north  country,  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  long  years  of  war  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  the  depressed  state  of  trade, 
high  prices,  and  the  riots  in  which  both  men  had 
lost  much  valuable  machinery,  broken  up  by  the 
rioters,  and  which  they  had  not  the  capital  to  replace. 
Both  were  young,  lately  married,  and  Brownlow7  was 
energetic  and  enterprising.  He  resolved  to  emigrate 
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with  the  settlers  of  1820,  and  persuaded  his  friend 
Farrer  to  do  the  same.  With  their  wives  and  young 
children  they  left  the  shores  of  England  for  ever,  to 
seek  fortune  in  the  then  far-off  and  little-known  Cape 
Colony. 

The  story  of  those  early  settlers,  their  toils  and 
sufferings,  deserves  to  be  better  known.  The  three 
months’  voyage  was  performed  in  a  sailing-vessel, 
under  conditions  of  discomfort  unimaginable  by  those 
who  travel  in  the  floating  palaces  of  the  Union  and 
Castle  Companies ;  it  ended  with  a  stormy  landing, 
in  surf-boats,  on  the  dangerous  shores  of  Algoa  Bay, 
where  a  few  houses  and  a  fort  marked  the  site  of  the 
present  flourishing  town  of  Port  Elizabeth.  Here 
they  were  received  by  a  representative  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  appointed  to  each  party  of  settlers 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  interior.  Strange  modes  of 
conveyance  awaited  them,  in  the  shape  of  ox-wagons 
driven  by  stolid,  silent  Dutchmen.  In  these  they 
performed  their  tedious  journey,  full  of  wonder  not 
unmixed  with  terror,  to  the  places  where  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  their  future  homes  and  their  fortunes  were 
to  be  laid. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  expectations 
were  theirs,  in  a  country  where  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  every  insect,  was  strange  to  them ;  and  what 
moments  of  realization  must  have  come  to  them 
when  at  last  they  were  deposited  in  the  open  veldt, 
with  their  goods  and  chattels  around  them  ;  and 
their  guides,  unmoved,  departed  with  their  wagons, 
and  left  them,  houseless,  alone  in  an  untried  country, 
surrounded  by  unknown  perils,  by  wild  animals  and 
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wild  people,  unacquainted  with  the  climate,  the 
soil,  the  modes  of  industry,  the  conditions  of  life 
amidst  which  they  had  to  work  and  to  rear  their 
children. 

Of  course  they  met  with  many  difficulties  and 
made  many  strange  mistakes.  At  first  they  lived  in 
tents ;  but  wattle-and-daub  houses  were  quickly  run 
up,  which  were  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  but 
in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  lived  for 
years  before  they  found  time  and  means  to  build 
themselves  better  habitations.  Some  of  the  settlers, 
seeing  a  broad  river  with  about  a  foot  of  water  in  it, 
and  high  banks  on  either  side,  thought  it  most 
ingenious  to  excavate  for  themselves  dwellings  in  the 
sides  of  these  banks,  which  formed  a  roof  and  three 
walls  of  a  house  for  them.  They  lived  there  until 
the  first  heavy  rain  fell.  The  river  came  down  in 
flood ;  it  rose  rapidly  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and 
the  cave-dwellers  barely  escaped  with  their  lives,  and 
lost  nearly  all  their  property.  It  seemed  a  severe  way 
to  learn  the  difference  between  English  and  African 
rivers. 

However,  they  persevered.  They  sowed  crops, 
which  grew  and  flourished,  and  were  then  destroyed  by 
rust  or  devoured  by  locusts.  They  reared  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  horses  which,  time  after  time,  were 
spirited  away  by  marauding  Kaffirs.  They  cultivated 
gardens,  which  were  consumed  by  drought.  They 
toiled,  they  struggled,  they  learned  the  bitter  lessons 
of  experience  one  by  one,  and  in  time  they  began  to 
reap  their  slow  reward. 

Such  a  life  as  this  was  well-calculated  to  develop 
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in  these  men  and  women,  and  in  their  children,  the 
qualities  of  courage,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and 
energy.  Brownlow  possessed  these  qualities  in  high 
measure  to  begin  with. 

He  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  indomitable  Briton 
who  plants  his  foot,  and  eventually  his  flag,  in  all 
the  uncivilized  corners  of  the  earth.  Hard,  patient, 
strenuous,  sparing  neither  himself  nor  others,  he 
almost  welcomed  danger  and  discouragement.  Dis¬ 
couraged,  indeed,  he  never  was  :  after  every  failure, 
all  he  said  was,  as  already  recorded,  “  We  must 
begin  again.” 

Luke  Farrer  was  of  a  different  nature.  He  would 
never  have  summoned  up  courage  to  leave  his  native 
land,  and  encounter  unknown  perils,  had  he  not 
been  dominated  by  the  strong  will  of  his  lifelong 
friend,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Luke 
was  very  industrious  and  painstaking,  but  many  a 
time  his  spirit  failed  him,  and  he  wished  himself  back 
in  England.  If  he  said  anything  of  this  to  his  friend, 
Brownlow’s  reply  was  always  the  same. 

“  No,  I  am  not  sorry  I  came.  I  do  not  wish  to  go 
back.  Wherever  we  live  we  must  have  something 
to  contend  with,  and  I,  for  my  part,  had  rather  con¬ 
tend  with  nature,  and  with  natural  obstacles — with 
impassable  rivers  and  dangerous  roads,  with  wild 
beasts  and  murderous  Kaffirs — even  with  drought  and 
locusts — than  with  red  tape,  and  convention,  and 
humbug,  and  the  vices  of  crowded  cities  and  artificial 
society.  I  had  rather  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new 
civilization  than  the  reformer  of  an  old  one.” 

“  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  much  adapted  to  be  either,” 
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Luke  would  reply  with  a  sigh,  as  he  proceeded  to 
“  begin  again.” 

If  Luke,  however,  was  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
qualities  desirable  for  a  pioneer,  his  wife  supplied  the 
deficiency.  She  was  a  woman  of  wonderful  pluck, 
endurance,  and  resource,  capable  of  managing  her 
husband  and  her  nine  children  without  any  assist¬ 
ance,  and  prepared  for  all  the  emergencies  of  her 
somewhat  troublous  daily  life. 

In  addition  to  other  misfortunes,  Brownlow  had 
had  much  domestic  sorrow  since  he  had  been  in  the 
colony.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  three  children  of 
tender  age.  He  had  now  three  children  living : 
Alfred,  who  was  four  years  old  when  they  left 
England ;  Emily,  who  was  born  (in  a  mud  hut)  very 
shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  who 
was  now  a  capable,  womanly  girl  of  fourteen  years  ; 
and  Maurice,  the  younger,  who  had  just  completed 
his  ninth  year. 

Things  seemed  to  be  looking  up  for  the  settlers  : 
times  were  better,  and  their  long  labours  at  last  bore 
fruit.  They  had  brought  a  large  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation  ;  they  had  accumulated  flocks  and  herds  ; 
they  had  built  for  themselves  comfortable  homesteads, 
and  planted  fruit  trees  ;  they  had  begun  to  make 
money,  and  to  dwell  safely,  when  suddenly,  without 
an  hour’s  warning,  came  the  Kaffir  invasion  of  ’84. 
Like  a  flooded  river,  like  a  swarm  of  destructive 
locusts,  like  hell  let  loose,  they  poured  into  the 
colony  by  thousands.  So  unexpected  was  their  onset 
that  they  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
they  were  almost  at  the  coast  before  any  opposition 
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could  be  made.  Farmers,  with  their  whole  families, 
were  slain  on  their  own  hearthstones,  without  a 
chance  of  resistance.  Hundreds  of  homesteads  were 
sacked  and  burnt,  thousands  of  flocks  and  herds  were 
driven  away,  crops  were  destroyed,  lands  lay  desolate  ; 
those  that  escaped  with  their  lives  were  utterly 
ruined.  The  results  of  fourteen  years  of  arduous 
toil  were  destroyed  in  a  single  night. 

Thus  far  the  historian.  And  now  for  the  effects 
of  this  stupendous  disaster  on  the  persons  with 
whom  we  are  immediately  concerned. 

Brownlow,  Farrer,  and  some  other  farmers,  who 
were  not  close  to  the  frontier,  had  the  advantage  of 
a  few  hours’  warning.  Nevertheless,  for  a  score  or 
so  of  white  men  to  defend  their  isolated  farms, 
scattered  over  miles  of  rocky  and  bushy  country, 
against  overwhelming  hordes  of  Kaffirs,  was  plainly 
an  impossibility.  They  abandoned  their  property  to 
save  their  lives.  There  was  only  one  place  at  all 
within  reach  which  afforded  any  safety  :  this  was 
Grahamstown,  where  a  garrison  was  stationed.  Some 
of  the  white  men  formed  an  escort,  and  started  for 
this  place  with  such  speed  as  was  possible,  convoying 
two  wagons,  into  which  were  crowded  women,  young 
children,  and  sick  people.  Farrer  sent  his  wife,  who 
had  a  baby  three  weeks  old,  and  his  younger  children  ; 
Brownlow  sent  his  daughter  Emily  and  his  younger 
son  Maurice.  Those  who  remained  hastily  formed 
a  laager  at  Luke  Farrer’s  homestead,  where  they 
collected  as  much  stock  as  the  shortness  of  the  time 
would  allow,  and  they  felt  able  to  defend  and  look 
after.  Here  they  determined  to  make  a  stand  for 
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their  lives  ancl  their  property,  and  here,  at  eight 
o’clock  on  that  sunny  Christmas  morning,  Brownlow 
and  his  party  arrived,  after  a  night  of  fruitless  toil 
and  danger,  to  snatch  what  rest  they  might  while 
waiting  for  the  deadly  onslaught  of  their  savage  foe. 


(  11  ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

BURIED  TREASURE. 

Farrer’s  homestead  was  a  good-sized,  somewhat 
straggling  building,  standing  beneath  the  spur  of  one 
of  the  high  grass-liills  which  are  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  landscape  of  what  is  called  the  Albany  district. 
Rooms  had  been  added  here  and  there  as  the 
family  increased  and  overflowed  its  borders,  and 
trees,  planted  in  the  early  days  of  possession,  had 
already  grown  to  a  good  height. 

A  little  way  off,  to  the  right  of  the  house,  was  the 
entrance  to  a  narrow  ldoef  between  two  hills,  which 
ended  in  a  cul  de  sac .  In  this  ldoef  were  the  cattle 
and  sheep  which  the  owners  were  making  an  effort 
to  keep,  and  two  of  their  number  were  stationed  as 
sentinels  at  the  entrance. 

It  was  a  desperate  attempt  that  this  handful  of 
white  men  were  about  to  make  to  save  the  remnant 
of  their  property,  and  they  knew  that  it  was  desperate. 
They  placed  their  hopes  on  three  circumstances — 
first,  that  they  had  firearms,  which  their  foes  had 
not ;  secondly,  that  large  numbers  of  the  Kaffirs  had 
already  passed  by  and  were  plundering  and  murder¬ 
ing  further  on  ;  thirdly,  that  if  their  fugitives  had 
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reached  Graliamstown  in  safety,  help  might  reach 
them  in  a  day  or  two. 

Still,  their  chances  were  very  small,  and  they  were 
quite  aware  of  it.  They  were  resolved  never  to  be 
taken  alive,  knowing  well  of  what  their  foes  were 
capable  in  the  way  of  torture.  Every  man  of  them 
would  die  fighting. 

The  day  passed  without  alarms.  It  was  a  strange 
Christmas-keeping  for  that  small  band  of  comrades, 
none  of  whom,  perhaps,  would  see  the  sun  rise  on 
the  morrow.  There  was  little  mirth  about  it ;  they 
sat  for  the  most  part  in  alert  silence,  with  thoughts 
wandering  to  their  absent  wives  and  children — in 
what  peril  of  death  they  knew  not — to  the  old  country 
which  they  would  never  see  again,  and  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  feasts  of  long-past  days  ;  yet  intensely  alive  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment,  to  every  sight  and  sound, 
to  every  movement  of  a  bush,  behind  which  an  enemy 
might  lurk. 

Bo  the  long,  hot  hours  went  by,  the  sun  sank 
behind  the  high  hill-crest,  the  prowling  jackals 
howled  in  the  bush,  and  the  harsh,  rattling  note  of 
•  the  frog  sounded  from  the  dam. 

When  it  was  dark  and  the  stars  came  out,  Luke 
Farrer  left  the  house,  which  was  well  barricaded,  by 
the  kitchen  door.  He  went  alone  and  very  quietly, 
and  carried  a  box  in  his  hand.  It  was  not  very 
large,  but  seemed  rather  heavy.  He  bent  his  steps 
towards  a  corner  of  the  garden  where  an  apple  tree 
had  grown  up  tall  and  flourishing ;  it  was  loaded 
with  green  apples,  which  would  not  ripen  this  year 
for  him.  Kneeling  down  by  this  tree  Luke  quickly 
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scooped  out  a  hole,  not  very  deep,  with  a  trowel, 
deposited  the  box  within  it,  and  covered  it  carefully 
up  again,  obliterating  all  marks  of  what  he  had 
done. 

“  There  !  ”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  .smoothed  over 
the  earth  above  his  buried  treasure,  “if  we  ever  do 
come  alive  out  of  this,  and  if  we  come  back  here  one 
day  to  begin  again,  as  Maurice  says — why,  then  the 
wife  will  find  her  treasures  again  safe  and  sound.  I 
must  tell  the  boys  where  they  are,  in  case  they 
should  survive  me.” 

But  neither  Farrer  nor  Brownlow  were  destined 
to  begin  again  in  this  world.  Scarcely  had  these 
thoughts  crossed  Luke’s  mind  when  an  assegai 
whizzed  past  him,  so  close  that  his  hair  was  stirred 
by  its  flight.  In  three  bounds  he  reached  the  house. 
A  shower  of  assegais  fell  around  him,  and,  as  he 
leapt  within  the  defences,  a  swarm  of  dark,  hateful 
forms  came  whirling,  leaping,  and  yelling  to  the 
attack  of  the  devoted  laager. 

From  the  first  it  was  hopeless.  They  were  out¬ 
numbered  by  fifty  to  one.  The  sentinels  had  been 
assegaied  before  they  had  time  to  give  the  alarm. 
There  was  nothing  left  but  to  take  as  many  lives  as 
they  could  in  payment  for  their  own. 

They  all  fought  desperately,  even  Luke,  who  was 
no  soldier.  There  are  few  men  who  will  not  fight 
when  once  they  are  thoroughly  roused ;  there  are 
few  white  men  who  are  not  roused  to  fighting  pitch 
when  they  find  themselves  confronted  with  the 
stealthy  and  barbarous  negro.  At  first  they  poured 
a  steady  fire  into  the  seething,  dusky  mass,  which 
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created  many  a  gap,  and  held  them  off  for  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  the  gaps  were  filled  as 
fast  as  they  were  made,  the  leaping  figures  swarmed 
out  of  the  darkness — innumerable,  irresistible,  like 
fiends  from  the  mouth  of  Gehenna ;  the  bushes  were 
alive  with  them,  and  the  assegais  fell  like  showers  of 
deadly  hail.  When  the  barricades  began  to  give 
way,  then  the  white  men  knew  that  it  was  all  over. 
Some  of  them  stood  back  to  back,  some  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  laying  about  them  with  whatever 
weapon  came  to  hand.  Brownlow,  “  fighting  like 
the  devil,  with  an  assegai  sticking  in  his  back,”  as 
the  sole  survivor  of  this  carnage  afterwards  related, 
fell  at  length  face  downwards  on  a  heap  of  Kaffirs 
whom  his  own  hands  had  slain. 

Karrer  lay  already  on  his  back  with  an  assegai 
in  his  heart,  and  his  three  stalwart  sons,  who 
had  striven  hard  to  defend  him,  lay  close  around 
him.  The  peaceful  homestead  was  converted  into  a 
slaughter-house ;  the  darkness,  the  swarm  of  naked, 
black  figures,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  the  unearthly 
yells  of  the  victors,  combined  to  form  a  scene  of 
indescribable  horror. 

Alfred  Brownlow,  lad  as  he  was,  fought  as  un¬ 
flinchingly  as  any  full-grown  man.  He  saw  his  father 
fall,  he  saw  Luke  and  his  three  sons  laid  low,  and 
he  never  thought  of  attempting  to  save  his  own  life ; 
but  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  and  howling, 
and  struggling,  he  became  conscious  of  a  cool  breath 
of  night-air  on  his  forehead,  and  a  momentary  lull 
immediately  around  him.  He  was  outside,  and  the 
fight  had,  for  the  instant,  drifted  away  from  him. 
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And  then,  in  a  flash,  came  to  him  the  thought  of 
Emily  and  little  Maurice.  If  they  were  alive  and 
in  safety  could  he  not  get  to  them  ?  They  were  but 
children,  and  they  had  no  one  now  but  him.  A 
passionate  desire  for  life  seized  upon  him.  He  could 
do  nothing  more  here ;  he  would  make  an  effort  to 
escape  by  hiding  in  the  thick  bush,  and,  if  he  could 
only  hide  until  the  Kaffirs  were  gone,  he  might 
eventually  find  his  way  to  Grahamstown. 

All  this  passed  through  his  mind  in  a  moment, 
and,  in  the  same  moment  that  he  thought,  he  began 
to  act.  Lying  flat  on  his  face  he  crawled  among  the 
heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  under  the  garden  fence, 
towards  the  little  kloef,  whence  a  body  of  Kaffirs  had 
already  driven  away  the  flocks  and  herds.  He  was 
within  two  yards  of  the  bushes  when  an  assegai  flew 
and  stuck  in  the  ground  close  behind  him.  He  was 
seen  and  pursued ;  but  now  he  was  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  effort.  He  sprang  for  the  bush,  he 
crouched  again,  he  slipped  in  and  out,  he  tore  his 
flesh — already  bleeding  from  several  wounds — with  the 
cruel  thorns,  he  dived  and  scrambled  on,  on,  until 
he  was  blind,  sick,  and  giddy.  At  last  he  paused. 
Dense  bush  was  around  and  over  him  ;  the  horrible 
sounds  of  war  were  distant,  and  his  ear,  quickened 
by  terror,  could  catch  not  the  slightest  rustle  or  stir 
near  him.  Still,  knowing  the  craft  of  his  foes,  he 
felt  that  they  might  well  be  all  round  him ;  and  he 
tried  hard  to  draw  his  labouring  breath  without 
noise,  for  if  his  enemies  had  found  him  then,  he 
had  no  more  strength  to  fly  or  to  defend  himself. 

He  lay  still  for  some  time  until  he  had  somewhat 
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recovered.  Then,  as  all  was  very  quiet,  he  ventured 
to  crawl  to  a  more  open  space,  whence  he  could  look 
out  over  the  country.  It  was  midnight  now,  and 
very  dark,  for  the  sky  had  clouded  over ;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  laager  had  been,  a  fierce 
red  glare  lit  up  the  surrounding  veldt,  and  the  leap¬ 
ing  flames  showed  many  forms,  some  moving  about — 
every  gesture  of  their  supple  limbs  distinctly  visible 
against  the  red  background  of  light — many  others 
lying  still  and  quiet  in  dreadful  heaps. 

Alfred  scarcely  checked  the  groan  that  broke  from 
him  as  he  looked  on  this  ghastly  sight ;  for  a  moment 
he  cared  nothing  for  his  own  safety;  then  he  remem¬ 
bered  his  brother  and  sister.  He  glanced  round  once 
more  to  take  note  of  his  direction,  and  plunged  back 
into  the  bush. 

At  last  the  day  dawned.  Alfred  was  parched 
with  thirst  and  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  but  he 
dared  not  emerge  from  his  cover.  He  had  contrived 
to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  his  wounds,  and 
the  return  of  the  sun  seemed  to  put  a  little  fresh  life 
into  him.  He  left  the  place  where  he  had  lain 
during  the  night,  and  went  on,  with  the  greatest 
caution,  in  a  southerly  direction,  keeping  always  in 
the  thickest  of  the  bush. 

The  heat  was  intense,  and  his  sufferings  from 
thirst  became  extreme.  He  knew  where  there  was 
a  large  vlei,  or  pond,  among  the  hills,  and  he  thought 
to  get  within  reach  of  it ;  so  that,  when  night  fell, 
he  might  perhaps,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
venture  down  to  it.  During  the  day  he  kept  near 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  he  now  was,  and  about 
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midday,  being  overpowered  with  heat  and  weariness, 
he  fell  into  a  doze,  though  never  off  the  watch. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  faint  rustling  near  him :  not 
such  as  a  bird  or  a  mouse  would  make,  but  like  the 
creeping  of  a  large  animal — or  a  man.-  He  grasped 
his  knife,  which  was  the  only  weapon  he  had,  and 
waited.  Presently  the  bushes  parted  near  him,  and 
slowly  a  figure  came  crawling  through,  stopped, 
and  gazed  at  him.  It  was  not  a  Kaffir ;  it  was  a 
white  man,  though  sorely  disfigured  with  blood  and 
dust  and  Alfred,  with  surprise  and  delight,  recog¬ 
nized  liis  cousin  John  Ellis.  A  smothered  exclama- 
tion  broke  from  him. 

John  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  then,  putting 
his  mouth  close  to  Alfred’s  ear,  he  whispered— 

"  There  are  nine  Kaffirs  looking  for  us.  I  saw 
them  this  morning  soon  after  sunrise.” 

“  How  did  you  get  away,  John  ?  ” 

“They  left  me  for  dead.  Afterwards  I  slipped 
away — and  they  must  have  missed  me.” 

This  unexpected  meeting  gave  both  the  lads  fresh 
courage.  They  appeased  the  worst  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst  with  some  wild  roots  and  berries,  and 
agreed  that  they  would  try  and  get  down  to  the  vlei 
that  evening.  Just  before  sunset,  however,  they 
caught  sight  of  three  Kaffirs  on  the  opposite  hill, 
and  this  alarmed  them  so  much  that  they  lay  in 
close  hiding  all  that  night  and  all  the  next  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  tortures  of  thirst 
were  no  longer  endurable.  They  made  their  way  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  Alfred,  climbing  into  a  low 
tree,  saw  the  vlei  in  the  valley  just  below  them. 
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There  was  not  a  living  creature  in  sight ;  but  that, 
of  course,  was  no  guarantee  of  safety.  Descending 
the  tree,  he  seated  himself  beside  his  cousin,  and 
began  with  his  knife  to  scoop  out  a  wild  gourd  which 
he  had  found. 

“  What  is  that  for  ?”  asked  John. 

u  We  will  not  both  risk  our  lives,”  replied  Alfred. 

I  will  go  down  to  the  water,  and,  if  I  do  not  come 
to  grief,  I  will  fill  this  and  bring  it  back  to  you.” 

John  acquiesced  silently.  It  was  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  not  both  expose  themselves,  and 
Alfred  was  the  elder  of  the  two  by  a  twelvemonth, 
so  it  was  right  that  he  should  take  the  risk.  Alfred 
thought  so  too.  He  finished  cleaning  out  his  gourd, 
hung  it  round  his  neck  with  a  piece  of  twine  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  started  on  his  perilous  journey. 
John  stayed  behind  and  waited. 

He  waited  until  impatience  got  the  better  of  his 
fears,  and  then  he  climbed  up  into  the  little  tree 
from  which  Alfred  had  observed  the  vlei.  Ellis 
looked  down,  and  this  was  what  he  saw. 

He  saw  the  vlei  lying  still  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hills.  He  saw  the  figure  of  Alfred  emerge  from  the 
bushes  and  steal  cautiously  to  the  water’s  edge.  He 
saw  him  stoop  down  to  drink,  and  his  own  craving 
thereupon  became  unbearable.  Then,  suddenly,  an 
assegai  flew  out  of  the  bush  and  grazed  Alfred  on 
the  shoulder.  Alfred  started  to  his  feet,  and,  in  a 
last  desperate  throw  for  life,  rushed  into  the  water. 
The  vlei  was  not  very  deep,  and  when  he  stood  in 
the  middle  of  it,  the  water  came  up  to  his  chin. 

Another  assegai  flew,  and  another,  and  Alfred 
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dived  under  the  water,  only  coming  up  for  brief 
intervals  to  take  breath.  But  this  could  not  last 
long.  Ellis,  watching  in  a  horrible  fascination, 
saw  the  fair  head,  that  for  a  moment  appeared  and 
then  vanished  again,  appear  for  the  last  time.  The 
cruel  assegai  found  its  mark ;  the  brown  curls, 
dripping  with  blood,  went  down  again  and  came 
up  no  more.  Only  a  few  red  bubbles  came  to  the 
surface,  sullenly  broke,  and  dispersed. 

Ellis,  seeing  this,  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  The 
wily  Kaffirs  had  but  played  with  their  victims.  They 
knew  that  they  must  come  to  the  water  before  long, 
and  they  lay  in  wait  for  them  there.  Chance  of 
escape  there  was  none,  and  he  might  as  well  end 
this  misery  as  soon  as  possible. 

Just  then,  on  the  opposite  hill-top,  something 
flashed  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  John  strained 
his  eyes  and  saw  it  again.  There  was  something 
moving :  men,  surely— men  on  horseback,  in  a  small 
compact  body.  Those  were  bayonets  that  flashed 
in  the  sun.  They  had  firearms,  therefore  they  were 
white  men. 

Ellis  drew  a  long  breath.  Then  he  climbed  down 
out  of  his  tree,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill 
cautiously  but  swiftly.  He  believed  that  there  was 
only  a  small  number  of  Kaffirs  now,  and  that  they 
would  flee  at  sight  of  the  rescue-party. 

He  was  right.  The  foe  melted  away,  and  no  trace 
of  them  was  seen  but  the  assegais  lying  on  the  bank 
of  the  vlei.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  Ellis  was 
safe  among  friends ;  but  in  answer  to  their  questions, 
he  con  Id  only  tell  them  the  sad  truth. 
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They  liad  come  too  late.  Too  late  for  the  brave 
defenders  of  the  laager,  who  had  fought  their  last 
fight ;  too  late  for  Alfred  Brownlow,  whose  body  they 
presently  dragged  from  the  vlei,  pierced  with  a  score 
of  wounds. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A  CITY  OF  REFUGE. 

The  city  of  Grahamstown— which  had  a  right  to  call 
itself  a  city,  in  that  it  possessed  a  cathedral,  and, 
by  consequence,  a  bishop — was  in  a  state  of  dire 
confusion  and  distress.  Its  streets,  its  houses,  the 
cathedral  itself,  were  crowded  with  fugitives.  Every 
house  was  overflowing,  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants  was  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  streets 
were  lined  with  wagons  outspanned,  and  temporary 
shanties,  which  afforded  scanty  shelter  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  families  who  had,  in  one  night  of  disaster, 
lost  everything  they  possessed.  Fortunately  it  did 
not  rain ;  but  the  burning  heat  of  the  fierce  mid¬ 
summer  sun  was  scarcely  less  trying.  The  streets  of 
the  city  were,  literally,  full  of  lamentation,  mourning, 
and  woe. 

The  echoes  of  this  dire  calamity  were  already  heard 
throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  the  colony,  and 
carried  consternation  to  every  heart.  Troops  were 
hastening,  by  forced  marches,  to  rescue  and  to 
avenge  ;  volunteers  sprang  up  like  mushrooms,  by 
dozens  in  a  night,  ready  and  willing  to  give  every¬ 
thing,  even  their  lives,  for  their  distressed  country- 
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men.  All  white  men,  whether  Dutch  or  English, 
were  united  in  a  common  catastrophe  and  a  common 
aim. 

Among  the  wagons  on  the  broad,  open  market- 
square,  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  was  the  one  which 
had  conveyed  Mrs.  Farrer,  with  her  six  younger 
children,  and  Emily  and  Maurice  Brownlow.  At 
about  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28tli  of 
December,  this  forlorn  family  were  all  sitting  on  the 
ground  on  the  shady  side  of  the  wagon,  drinking 
coffee  without  milk  and  eating  dry  bread,  which  was 
their  breakfast.  The  sun  was  already  fiercely  hot, 
the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  every  inch  and  corner  of 
shade  was  crowded  with  homeless  women  and  children 
such  as  these. 

Mrs.  Farrer  sat  on  a  box,  leaning  against  the 
wagon  wheel,  with  her  three-weeks’-old  baby  on  her 
lap.  She  was,  ordinarily,  a  robust,  fresh-coloured 
woman ;  but  now  she  looked  very  pale  and  weak. 
She  had  risen  from  her  bed  to  fly,  through  that 
awful  night,  with  all  her  young  children  and  her 
wailing  little  girl,  whose  entry  into  the  world  had 
taken  place  at  such  an  untoward  season ;  she  had 
left  her  husband  and  her  three  sons  behind,  and,  as 
yet,  she  knew  nothing  of  their  fate.  The  usually 
bustling  and  energetic  woman  sat  listless  and  in¬ 
different,  while  her  eldest  daughter,  a  tall,  rather 
delicate-looking  girl  of  fifteen,  attended  to  the  wants 
of  the  other  children. 

In  this  task  she  was  efficiently  helped  by  Emily 
Brownlow,  who,  although  her  cheeks  were  pale  and 
her  young  eyes  bore  traces  of  night-watching,  was 
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evidently  far  from  giving  way  to  despondency.  She 
bore  much  resemblance  to  her  father,  both  in  face 
and  in  character,  and  the  somewhat  rough  training 
of  her  early  years  had  increased  her  natural  self- 
reliance  and  fortitude.  Her  young  brother,  Maurice, 
lay  on  the  ground  resting  on  his  elbow,  and  watching 
the  coffee-pot  with  lively  interest.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some  boy,  tall  and  strong  for  his  nine  years,  and 
not  in  the  least  like  his  sister  ;  so  unlike,  indeed,  that 
a  stranger  would  scarcely  have  taken  them  to  be 
related. 

Presently  a  shadow,  the  shadow  of  a  horse  and 
rider,  fell  on  the  sunlit  road  beside  them.  Maurice 
was  the  first  to  notice  it  and  look  up. 

“  John  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet. 

It  was  John  Ellis— very  hot,  and  dusty,  and  weary 
with  riding  all  night — who  descended  slowly  from  his 
horse  without  even  a  word  of  greeting,  for  his  heart 
was  heavy  with  the  tidings  he  brought. 

Mrs.  Farrer’s  listlessness  was  all  gone.  She  leaned 
forward,  her  face  alight  with  sudden  and  eager  interest. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  John’s  face,  and  from  every 
eye,  as  it  read  his  face,  the  light  died  slowly  out. 

John  went  up  to  Mrs.  Farrer  and  took  her  hand. 
“  I  am  the  only  one  left,  Mrs.  Farrer,”  he  said  ;  and 
then  a  sob  rose  in  his  throat  and  choked  his  speech. 

“  The  only  one  of  all  that  stayed — the  only  one  ?  ” 
Mrs.  Farrer  mechanically  lifted  her  baby  to  her 
breast,  and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro.  In  her  be¬ 
numbed  brain  familiar  words  were  repeating  them¬ 
selves  again  and  again — though  she  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  it — the  despairing  words  of  the  old 
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patriarch,  as  full  of  meaning  now  as  they  were  all 
those  thousands  of  years  ago :  “  Me  have  ye  bereft 
of  my  children.” 

“  But  father,  John!  ”  cried  Maurice,  who  did  not 
at  once  realize  the  terrible  significance  of  his  cousin’s 
brief  words.  “  But  father  and  Alfred — where  are 
they  ?  ” 

John  came  over  to  Emily  and  her  brother  and 
spoke  in  a  low  voice — 

“  They  are  bringing  Alfred,”  he  said ;  “  there  is 
a  wagon  coming  on.  We  could  not  recover  any  one 
else.  The  cursed  niggers  burnt  the  whole  concern.” 

Emily  was  deathly  white,  but  she  spoke  in  a  steady 
voice. 

“  Please  tell  us  all  about  it.” 

John  did  so  as  well  as  he  could.  It  wras  not 
easy  to  speak  of  events  so  fresh  in  his  mind,  and 
with  all  those  frightened,  despairing  faces  turned  to 
his.  He  omitted  a  great  many  details,  and  dwelt 
most  on  the  two  days  and  nights  that  he  and  Alfred 
had  spent  in  the  bush.  When  he  came  to  the  last 
scene,  Maurice  exclaimed  vehemently — 

“  Oh,  why  did  you  let  him  go  down  to  the  vlei 
alone  ?  ” 

The  same  thought  was  in  Emily’s  mind ;  but  she 
would  not  have  said  it  then,  as  it  seemed  unkind  to 
imply  any  reproach  when  John  had  already  suffered 
so  much. 

John  explained.  “If  I  had  gone  with  him  I  should 
have  been  killed,  too,”  he  said.  “  I  could  not  have 
helped  him  or  escaped  myself.  As  it  was,  I  had 
given  up  all  hope.” 
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“  I  would  rather  have  been  killed  with  Alf,”  said 
Maurice  ;  and  then  he  suddenly  turned  over  and  lay 
with  his  face  towards  the  ground,  because  he  did  not 
want  any  one  to  see  that  he  was  crying. 

John  turned  to  Emily.  “  I  will  take  care  of  you 
now,  Emily,”  he  said.  “  I  am  your  brother,  too,  you 
know.” 

To  say  the  truth,  John  Ellis  had  never  seemed 
quite  like  a  brother  to  the  young  Brownlows,  although, 
as  has  been  said,  he  had  been  brought  up  with  them 
almost  from  babyhood.  His  parents  were  dead,  and, 
when  Maurice  Brownlow  sailed  for  the  Cape,  he  took 
his  little  nephew  John,  then  only  three  years  old, 
along  with  him,  and  always  treated  him  as  one  of 
his  own  children.  Nevertheless,  the  boy  never  seemed 
to  become  quite  one  of  the  family.  As  he  grew  up 
he  showed  himself  selfish  and  sulky-tempered.  He 
was  apt  to  be  domineering  and  irritable  with  the 
younger  children,  and  sometimes  underhand  in  his 
dealings  with  older  people.  Alfred  got  on  with  him 
because  he  was  a  sweet-natured  lad,  who  got  on  with 
every  one ;  but  Emily  and  Maurice  were  not  really 
very  fond  of  him. 

However,  in  this  time  of  terrible  distress  and 
bereavement,  John’s  best  feelings  were  awakened, 
and  he  was  unusually  affectionate  and  sympathetic. 
Emily,  who  had  been  passionately  fond  of  her  father 
and  Alfred,  was  touched  by  his  gentleness  and  kind¬ 
ness.  She  was  but  a  child,  and  felt  the  need  of  some 
strong  arm  to  lean  upon,  so  she  turned  to  John,  as 
the  only  one  left  to  her ;  and  John  himself,  to  do  him 
justice,  really  wished  to  act  a  brother’s  part  to  her 
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and  Maurice.  Sorrow,  as  it  so  often  does,  drew 
them  for  a  time  very  near  to  each  other. 

About  midday  the  wagon  which  brought  Alfred’s 
body  arrived,  and  they  were  told  of  it.  Emily  took 
Maurice  by  the  hand,  and  together  they  went  to  take 
their  last  look  at  their  brother. 

Maurice  was  a  sensitive  and  impressionable  child, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  in  actual 
contact  with  death.  Every  detail  of  the  scene  was 
indelibly  stamped  on  his  memory  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life. 

The  wagon  was  drawn  up  near  the  head  of  the 
street  leading  from  the  market-place  down  into  the 
town.  The  weary  oxen  lay  down  in  the  road,  along¬ 
side  their  relinquished  yokes.  On  the  sidewalk  a 
group  of  dismounted  troopers  stood  carelessly  talking, 
already  indifferent  to  that  silent  traveller  of  whom 
they  had  charge.  Others  were  leading  their  heated 
horses  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  middle  of  the  broad 
roadway.  A  small  group  of  curious  or  sympathetic 
bystanders  had  drawn  near  to  the  wagon,  which  had 
no  tent,  and  stood  open  to  the  glaring  day.  Around 
were  the  low,  straggling  houses ;  the  newly-planted 
trees  drooping  in  the  midday  heat ;  the  strings  of 
wagons  and  oxen  lining  the  roads ;  the  groups  of 
forlorn  fugitives  crouching  by  the  pitiful  little  heaps 
of  goods  and  chattels  which  they  had  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  their  homes.  Beyond,  on  every  side,  were 
the  high,  rolling  hills,  with  their  many  shades  of 
green,  and  the  black  shadows  in  every  dip  and 
hollow.  Above  was  the  hard  blue  sky  and  the 
glaring,  pitiless  sun,  pouring  down  his  rays  alike  on 
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the  evil  and  the  good,  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  on 
the  living  and  on  the  dead. 

And  there,  in  that  wagon,  lying  straight  and  still 
with  folded  hands  and  immovable  limbs,  with  white 
face  looking  all  the  whiter  in  the  fierce  sunlight, 
there  lay  Alfred ;  the  dear,  kind,  merry  brother  who 
would  never  look  at  them,  or  speak  to  them,  or  caress 
them  any  more  ;  who  could  not  turn  or  move  to 
comfort  them,  though  Emily  and  Maurice,  whom  he 
loved  so  much,  stood  beside  him  hand  in  hand  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  first  realized  that  they  were 
indeed  orphans  and  alone. 

Alfred  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Grahams- 
town.  His  grave  is  there  to  this  day,  but  the  rose- 
tree  which  Emily  and  Maurice  planted  on  it  is  long 
since  withered. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

AFTERWARDS. 

The  storm  of  sudden  war  swept  by  like  a  whirlwind 
leaving,  like  the  whirlwind,  desolation  and  ruin 
behind  it.  The  Kaffirs  were  driven  from  their  strong¬ 
holds,  and  their  chiefs,  seeing  themselves  beaten, 
one  by  one  submitted.  Peace  and  order  were — at 
least  for  a  time — restored,  and  the  settlers,  true  to 
their  character,  plucked  up  courage  again  and  began  to 
return  to  their  farms  and  rebuild  their  ruined  homes, 
with  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  poor  Brownlow, 
when  he  said,  “  We  must  begin  again.” 

Nevertheless,  it  was  hard  work  to  begin  again  for 
those  who  were  left  without  husband,  father,  or 
brother  to  work  for  them  and  protect  them ;  and 
such  was  the  forlorn  condition  of  those  with  whom 
this  story  has  to  deal. 

Mrs.  Farrer  did  not  return  to  her  farm.  She  had 
no  one  to  work  it  for  her,  and  no  money  to  buy  fresh 
stock.  The  Kaffirs  had  driven  away  all  their  sheep 
and  cattle ;  so  she  let  it  to  a  Dutchman,  who  had  a 
little  capital  to  start  again  with,  and  who  also  hired 
the  next  farm,  which  had  been  Maurice  Brownlow’s. 
Mrs.  Farrer  remained  in  Grahamstown,  and  offered 
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a  home  to  Emily  and  Maurice  Brownlow,  who  had 
no  one  to  care  for  them  except  John  Ellis,  a  lad  of 
seventeen.  The  rent  of  the  two  farms  secured  them 
from  actual  want,  and  Mrs.  Farrer,  always  energetic 
and  self-reliant,  added  to  their  small  income  by 
taking  in  needlework,  and  sometimes  by  going  out 
to  nurse  sick  people.  Emily  helped  her  with  the 
needlework,  and  writh  the  care  of  the  house  and  the 
younger  children,  and  Maurice  was  apprenticed  to  a 
wagon-maker.  As  for  education,  there  was  little 
enough  schooling  to  be  had  in  those  days ;  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  was  too  severe,  and  made  too 
great  demands  on  people’s  time  and  energies,  to 
leave  much  room  for  book-learning. 

John  Ellis,  who  had  promised  to  be  a  brother  to 
Emily  and  Maurice,  was  not  at  present  in  a  position 
to  do  much  for  them.  After  a  time,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  situation  with  a  firm  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  trans¬ 
port-riding — that  is  to  say,  in  conveying  goods  by 
wagon  (which  wTas  then  the  only  mode  of  conveyance) 
to  different  towns  and  other  places,  some  of  which 
were  long  distances  away.  So  that  his  time  was 
nearly  all  spent  on  the  road,  and  his  cousins  saw 
very  little  of  him. 

In  this  way  two  years  passed  uneventfully.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  families  in  whom  we  are 
interested. 

This  change  was  effected  by  the  second  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Farrer  to  a  Dutch  farmer — a  widower  "with 
four  children.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  event, 
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however  advantageous  to  Mrs.  Farrer  and  her  own 
children,  was  a  blow  to  Emily  and  Maurice  Brownlow, 
who  thereby  lost  their  home ;  for  Mrs.  Farrer  having, 
by  this  marriage,  suddenly  increased  her  family  to 
ten,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  two  more  to 
it;  nor  would  Emily  and  Maurice  themselves  have 
wished  to  be  taken  into  the  house  of  a  stranger. 
So  Mrs.  Farrer — henceforward  Mrs.  Smit — trekked 
away  with  her  wTell-to-do  husband,  his  four  children, 
and  her  six,  to  her  new  home  on  the  frontier,  not  far 
from  the  Kei  River,  which  was  then  the  boundary  of 
the  colony,  and  beyond  which  lived,  in  unrest  and 
discontent,  the  conquered  Kaffir  tribes. 

Emily  and  Maurice — then  respectively  sixteen  and 
eleven  years  of  age — found  a  refuge  in  the  home  of 
the  wagon-maker  to  whom  Maurice  was  apprenticed. 
Here  they  paid  an  inconsiderable  sum  for  their  board, 
which  they  managed  to  make  up  between  them,  out 
of  their  earnings  ;  and  here  they  led  a  very  frugal, 
hard-working,  not  to  say  struggling  existence  for 
another  year. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  George  Henderson  first 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

George  Henderson  was  the  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Hepstone  and  Henderson,  in  Port  Elizabeth — 
the  same  firm,  by  the  way,  in  which  John  Ellis  was 
still  a  humble  employe.  Mr.  Henderson  was  stay¬ 
ing  in  Grahamstown  on  business ;  and  his  business 
brought  him,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  to  the 
wagon-maker’s  establishment.  He  was  a  man  of 
thirty,  but  looked  older,  from  his  serious  counte¬ 
nance,  his  pronounced  features,  and  his  formal, 
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business-like  manner.  Maurice,  who,  in  spite  of  all 
the  hard  work  he  had  to  do,  was  only  a  gay,  romp¬ 
ing,  thoughtless  little  lad,  took  rather  a  dislike  to 
Mr.  Henderson,  as  far  as  he  took  any  notice  of  him 
at  all ;  hut  he  would  never  have  given  him  another 
thought,  had  it  not  been  that,  on  the  second  occasion 
when  he  visited  the  wagon-maker,  Mr.  Henderson 
happened  to  encounter  Emily,  with  whom  he  had 
a  few  minutes’  conversation. 

He  subsequently  congratulated  the  wagon-maker 
on  his  attractive  daughter — for  Emily  was  a  very 
nice-looking  girl,  with  refined  manners — and  was 
forthwith  entertained  with  the  whole  history  of 
Emily  and  her  brother,  which  seemed  to  arouse  his 
keenest  interest. 

He  called  again  the  next  day,  and,  after  he  left, 
Emily  came  to  Maurice  and  told  him,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  on  the  following  afternoon,  being 
Sunday,  Mr.  Henderson  was  going  to  hire  three 
horses  and  take  them  for  a  ride  in  the  country. 

They  were  both  delighted,  for  neither  of  them  had 
had  many  chances  of  riding  since  they  left  the  farm  ; 
and  both  rode  well,  and  were  passionately  fond  of  it. 
Emily  had  to  borrow  a  riding- skirt  from  a  more 
fortunate  acquaintance,  and,  when  the  afternoon 
came,  she  took  such  unusual  pains  to  make  herself 
look  nice,  that  Maurice  waxed  rather  contemptuous. 

“Ho  you  suppose  the  whole  of  Grahamstown  is 
going  to  turn  out  to  look  at  you?”  he  asked  with 
fine  sarcasm. 

Emily  laughed  good-naturedly  and  made  no  reply. 
She  was  quite  aware  that  boys  of  twelve  do  not 
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appreciate  the  attractions  of  their  elder  sisters  ;  and, 
though  she  was  far  from  being  a  vain  girl,  she  gave 
a  hasty  and  satisfied  glance  into  the  little  square 
looking-glass  as  the  horses’  feet  sounded  on  the  road 
outside. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  in  the  lovely,  fertile 
country,  which  was  then  bright  with  spring  flowers. 
Mr.  Henderson  unbent  wonderfully,  and  was  quite 
lively  and  irresponsible  for  once.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
sudden  gleam  of  boyhood  had  come  back  to  him, 
and  Maurice,  who  was  always  ready  to  be  friendly 
with  every  one,  lost  the  feeling  of  constraint  in  his 
presence  with  which  he  had  set  out.  He  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  conversation  which  their 
new  friend  kept  up  with  Emily  nearly  all  the  time ; 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  delight  of  being  on  horseback 
once  more,  out  in  the  free,  open  country,  quite  away 
from  the  confinement  of  the  little  town  and  the  dull, 
daily  task. 

They  had  a  long  ride,  and,  when  they  returned 
home,  Maurice  jumped  off  his  horse,  and  going  up 
to  Mr.  Henderson  said  frankly — 

“  Thank  you,  Mr.  Henderson.  I’ve  enjoyed  myself 
no  end.” 

“I  am  very  glad  of  it,  my  boy,”  replied  Mr. 
Henderson,  quite  heartily  for  him ;  and  then  he 
turned  round  and  lifted  Emily  off  her  horse,  where¬ 
upon  Maurice  chuckled  to  himself  and  said — 

“  I  believe  the  old  duffer  thinks  a  girl  can’t  get 
off  a  horse  by  herself.  He  should  have  seen  Emily 
ride  in  the  old  days  at  home  !  ” 

In  the  evening  they  went  to  church  at  the  cathedral. 
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Mi.  Henderson  was  there,  too,  and  walked  home 
with  them. 

.  After  they  were  indoors,  Maurice  said  to  his 
sister,  “ I  say,  Emily,  why  on  earth  should  Mr. 
Henderson  take  such  a  violent  interest  in  us  ?  ” 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  be  so  kind 
to  us,”  Emily  replied  demurely. 

“If  he  were  always  like  he  was  this  afternoon, 
he  would  be  rather  a  jolly  old  fellow,”  continued 
Maurice,  reflectively. 

“  Maurice  !  he  is  not  old,”  remonstrated  Emily. 

“  0h>  well— about  forty.  I  call  that  old.” 

“  But  he  is  not  forty.  He  is  only  thirty.” 

“  Bid  iie  tell  you  how  old  he  was,  then  ?  ” 

Yes,  At  least  he  mentioned  it  when  we  were 
talking.” 

“Well,  I  think  thirty  is  old,  too,”  persisted 
Maurice.  “  Any  way,  I  don’t  call  it  young.” 

Emily  laughed.  “  I  don’t  think,  when  you  are 
thirty,  you  will  like  to  be  called  old,”  she  ob¬ 
served. 

“Thirty!”  said  Maurice,  making  a  face,  “that 

is  a  long  way  off.  I  am  not  going  to  think 
about  it.” 

“Perhaps,”  he  added  presently,  “he  has  heard 
about  us  from  Jack  Ellis.  He  is  in  that  firm.” 

No,  said  Emily,  “  it  is  not  that,  because  he 
thought  at  first  that  we  were  Mr.  Burton’s  children.” 

Mr.  Burton  was  the  wagon-maker. 

And  besides,  she  continued,  “he  seems  to  know 
very  little  of  Jack ;  only  he  told  me  that  Jack  was 
leaving  them— which  I  did  not  know  at  all.” 
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“I  wonder  what  he  is  going  to  do,  then?”  said 
Maurice;  “ perhaps  he  will  come  here  and  see  us. 
We  have  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time.” 

“I  am  sometimes  afraid,”  observed  Emily,  “that 
Jack  is  not  as  steady  as  he  ought  to  be.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“I  hardly  know.  But  he  so  seldom  writes  to  us; 
and  I  have  heard,  from  other  quarters,  that  he  has 
some  rather  queer  acquaintances  in  Port  Elizabeth. 
I  hope  it  is  not  true.” 

Emily  often  talked  in  this  way  to  Maurice,  although 
lie  was  so  much  younger,  because  she  had  no  other 
confidant.  Much  of  what  she  said,  however,  went 
in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  for  Maurice  was 
still  only  a  child. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Henderson  returned  to  Port 
Elizabeth ;  but  shortly  afterwards  a  parcel  of  books 
arrived  for  Emily — volumes  of  Chambers'  Journal,  and 
one  or  two  other  old-fashioned  books,  such  as  were 
procurable  at  that  time.  Both  Emily  and  Maurice 
were  fond  of  reading,  and  desired  knowledge — all 
the  more,  perhaps,  because  they  had  so  few  books 
and  so  few  opportunities ;  and  this  present  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  them. 

About  three  weeks  later — again  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon — the  brother  and  sister  were  returning 
together  from  a  walk,  when  they  saw  a  horseman 
coming  up  the  street,  and  Maurice  exclaimed — 

“  Hollo  !  There  is  old  Henderson  again  !  ” 

“Why  can’t  you  say  Mr.  Henderson,  Maurice?” 
said  Emily,  almost  sharply. 

Maurice  looked  round  at  her  in  surprise.  “All 
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right,  young  Air.  Henderson,  then,”  he  replied. 
“But  you  needn’t  get  so  red  over  it,  Emily.” 

However,  Maurice  was  a  warm-hearted  lad,  and 
never  liked  to  vex  his  sister.  He  thought  he  had 
vexed  her  now  by  speaking  disrespectfully  of  a  friend 
who  had  certainly  been  very  kind  to  them;  so,  to 
make  up  for  it,  he  took  care  to  be  on  his  best 
behaviour  during  Air.  Henderson’s  visit. 

Mr.  Henderson  smiled  quite  brightly  wrhen  he  saw 
them  approaching.  His  features,  though  plain,  were 
not  unpleasing,  especially  when  lit  up  by  his  some¬ 
what  rare  smile,  and  his  formal,  precise  manner  was 

only  the  outward  mask  of  a  very  constant  and  reliable 
character. 

He  stayed  two  or  three  days  in  Grahamstown,  and 
they  saw  him  every  day.  Maurice  became  aware 
of  a  change  of  some  kind  in  his  sister,  and  he  looked 
at  her  sometimes  wonderingly — not  old  enough  to 
understand  that  this  change,  which  he  dimly  j^er- 

ceived,  vras  the  passing  from  girlhood  into  woman¬ 
hood. 

“  Well,  I  must  say,  Emily,”  he  remarked  one 
evening,  when  his  sister  had  been  effecting  some 
slight  alteration  in  her  simple  dress,  “you  are  far 
and  away  the  nicest-looking  girl  in  Grahamstown. 
There  isn  t  one  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  you.” 

Emily  laughed,  not  ill-pleased.  “  You  beginning 
to  pay  compliments,  Maurice?”  she  said,  stroking 
his  curly  hair  affectionately. 

“  It  isn’t  compliments— it’s  true,”  replied  Maurice  ; 
thereby  paying  her  the  best  compliment  of  all 
without  knowing  it. 
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Mr.  Henderson  was  there  again  that  evening ;  and 
that  night,  after  Maurice  was  in  bed,  his  sister  came 
in  and  sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  said — 

“  Are  you  awake,  Maurice  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  wide  awake.” 

“  Do  you  remember  that  pretty  farm  we  passed 
when  we  took  that  long  ride  with — Mr.  Henderson  ?  ” 
“Riverdale?  Yes.” 

“  Well,  Mr.  Henderson  has  bought  it.  He  has 
given  up  his  share  in  the  business  in  Port  Elizabeth 
— dissolved  partnership,  as  they  call  it — and  he  is 
going  to  live  at  Riverdale  and  farm.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Maurice  was  not  particularly 
interested,  and  did  not  see  why  his  sister  should 
come  to  him,  the  last  thing  at  night,  to  tell  him  this. 
However,  as  she  did  not  speak,  he  said — 

“  Weil — and  then  ?  ” 

“  Maurice,  dear,”  said  Emily,  laying  her  face  on 
the  pillow  beside  his,  “Mr.  Henderson  has  asked 
me  to  be  his  wife.  I  am  going  to  marry  him,  and 
to  live  at  Riverdale  too.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Maurice’s  congratulations 
did  not  come  very  readily ;  indeed,  his  face  expressed 
only  too  plainly  the  dismay,  not  to  say  disgust,  with 
which  he  heard  this  announcement. 

“  You  are  going  to  marry  him  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  That  old - ”  He  suddenly  checked  himself.  “  I 

beg  your  pardon,  Sissie,”  he  went  on,  ruefully.  “  I 
know  he  isn’t  old,  really ;  but  he  is  lots  older  than 
you.  And  what  am  I  going  to  do  without  you  ?  ” 
“Without  me?”  she  exclaimed.  “Oh,  Maurice 
dear,  do  you  think  I  would  ever  leave  you  ?  No ; 
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you  must  come  too.  George  wants  it  as  much  as 
I  do.  He  will  make  a  farmer  of  you,  as  you  always 
wished.  Won’t  that  be  better  than  living  in  town 
and  being  a  wagon-maker  ?  ” 

“Rather!”  said  Maurice;  and  his  face  began 
slowly  to  brighten. 

“  George  is  very  good,”  Emily  went  on  earnestly. 
“We  shall  have  a  happy,  comfortable  home,  as  we 
used  to  have.  We  shall  work,  of  course,  but  it  will 
not  be  such  a  struggle  ;  and  he  will  do  everything 
for  you,  just  as  if  he  were  your  own  elder  brother.” 

“  Well,  that’s  jolly  of  him  !  ”  said  Maurice.  “  Only 
I  wish  he  could  have  managed  it  without  marrying 
you.  Do  you  like  it,  Sissie  ?  ” 

“  You  silly  boy  !  ”  replied  Emily,  laughing  and 
blushing.  “  Do  you  think  I  would  marry  him  if  I 
did  not  like  it  ?  Oh,  Maurice,  I  think  we  shall  be 
happy  now,  after  these  weary  years  !  ” 

Somehow  Maurice  suddenly  realized,  as  he  had 
never  done  before,  what  those  three  years  of  toil  and 
hardship  had  been  for  his  sister.  He  had  done  his 
work — hard,  and  sometimes  distasteful — day  after 
day,  never  troubling  about  the  morrow;  but  she 
had  borne  the  burden  of  responsibility,  of  care  for 
him,  of  anxiety  for  the  future.  When  he  thought 
of  this,  he  felt  really  glad  that  she  should  have  a 
comfortable  home  and  a  husband  to  protect  her  and 
work  for  her.  He  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck 
and  kissed  her  heartily,  saying— 

“  I  hope  you  will  be  just  as  happy  as  you  deserve 
to  be !  ” 

“Oh,  happier  than  that,  I  hope!  ”  she  returned, 
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laughing,  and  bidding  him  an  affectionate  good 
night. 

“I  wonder,”  thought  Maurice,  as  he  turned  over 
to  go  to  sleep,  “  whether  that  solemn  old  chap  will 
want  me  to  call  him  George ;  and,  if  so,  how  I 
shall  manage  it  ?” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AT  RIVERDALE. 

Three  months  later  George  Henderson  and  Emily 
Brownlow  were  quietly  married  in  the  cathedral  of 
Grahamstown.  There  was  a  small  gathering  of 
friends  afterwards  at  the  hotel,  and  then  the  newly 
married  couple,  taking  Maurice  with  them,  went 
straight  to  their  new  home. 

Emily  brought  her  husband  nothing  but  half  the 
price  of  her  father’s  farm,  which,  together  with 
Farrer’s,  had  lately  been  purchased  by  the  Dutch¬ 
man  who  had  hitherto  hired  them.  The  other  half 
of  the  purchase-money  belonged,  of  course,  to  Maurice, 
and  was  put  in  the  bank  for  him.  Henderson  pre¬ 
ferred  that  his  wife  should  be  almost  wholly  depen¬ 
dent  upon  him,  for,  in  spite  of  his  outwardly  cold 
demeanour,  he  was  very  much  in  love  with  her.  It 
was  his  delight  to  give  her  everything  she  could 
want,  and  she  could  not  express  a  wish  that  he  did 
not  try  to  gratify.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
change  from  the  poverty  and  the  deprivations  of  the 
last  three  years. 

Riverdale  was,  as  Emily  had  said,  a  very  pretty 
farm.  It  took  its  name  from  the  fertile  valley  in 
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which  it  lay,  and  which  was  watered  by  a  leaping, 
laughing  river,  which  came  down  from  the  high  hills, 
between  huge  boulders  of  grey  rock,  and  which,  when 
the  Kaffirs  attacked  Grahamstown  in  1819,  was  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  battle,  when  its  waters  ran  red 
with  blood. 

There  was  no  reflection  of  blood  in  it  now,  however. 
It  gave  back  the  blue  sky  and  the  green  hills,  the 
yellow  flowering  reeds  and  the  large  pure  white  cups 
of  the  arum,  which  grew  in  hundreds  along  its  banks. 
Beyond  it  were  the  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the 
loquats  and  figs,  and  the  handsome  red  flowers  of 
the  pomegranate  peeping  between  the  dark,  glossy 
leaves.  Emily  could  not  realize  that  all  this  beauty 
was  hers. 

George  Henderson  had  been  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
and  he  understood  farming  quite  as  well  as  he 
understood  business.  He  was,  therefore,  able  to 
instruct  Maurice,  who  was  equally  ready  to  learn. 
Maurice  had  many  faults,  but  laziness  was  not  one 
of  them.  He  had  worked  hard  even  when  he  disliked 
his  work  ;  now  he  loved  his  work  and  threw  himself 
into  it  heart  and  soul. 

Nevertheless,  everything  did  not  go  smoothly 
between  the  brothers-in-law,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
diversity  of  their  ages  and  dispositions.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  did  not  change  his  habits  with  his  mode  of  life. 
He  retained  his  business-like  ways,  and  expected  his 
household,  one  and  all,  to  conform  to  them.  Thus, 
Henderson  was  always  punctual  to  a  minute,  whereas 
Maurice  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  time,  and 
came  to  meals  at  all  sorts  of  hours — occasionally  not 
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at  all.  Again,  Henderson  was  tidy,  always  dressed 
neatly,  however  plainly,  always  kept  his  tools  and 
other  things  in  the  same  places,  and  put  them  away 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  with  them.  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  took  no  care  of  his  clothes,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  sister’s  exertions,  nearly  always  had 
great  rents  in  his  jacket,  or  any  number  of  buttons 
off.  Everything  that  he  used  he  threw  down  and 
left  just  where  he  had  used  it,  so  that  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  hunting  for  missing  articles. 
These  careless,  unmethodical  ways  annoyed  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
given  to  lecturing,  and  the  lectures  irritated  Maurice, 
who  listened  in  silence ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was 
released,  retired  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  calling  his 
brother-in-law  an  “  unbearable  old  fidget,”  or  “an 
everlasting  old  fuss  !  ” 

Thus  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  friction,  which 
grieved  Emily  when  she  perceived  it.  She  herself 
was  not  naturally  methodical ;  but  in  her  devotion  to 
her  husband,  and  anxiety  to  please  him,  she  soon 
acquired  those  habits  which  he  wished  her  to  acquire, 
and  earnestly  tried  to  instil  them  into  her  brother, 
who  never  resented  anything  that  she  said  to  him. 

To  do  Maurice  justice,  he  was  really  grateful  to 
his  brother-in-law,  if  not  very  fond  of  him,  and  did 
not  purposely  annoy  him ;  he  was  only  a  heedless 
lad  overflowing  with  high  spirits,  and,  being  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  he  had  been  a  little  bit 
spoiled  at  home,  and  had  always  had  a  great  deal 
of  liberty.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  chafed 
sometimes  under  the  firm  hand  which  governed  him ; 
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for  Mr.  Henderson  was  very  strict  with  the  boy,  not 
from  unkindness — quite  the  contrary — hut  from  a 
strong  sense  of  his  duty  and  responsibility  towards 
him,  and  a  sincere  interest  in  his  welfare. 

One  day  Maurice  came  into  dinner  just  as  it  was 
finished.  Mr.  Henderson  asked  him  if  his  work  had 
detained  him — for  he  was  always  just — and,  if  that 
was  the  case,  said  nothing.  Maurice,  however,  who 
never  attempted  any  subterfuge,  replied  at  once  that 
he  had  only  been  bathing  in  the  river,  whereupon 
Mr.  Henderson  reprimanded  him  more  sharply  than 
usual.  Maurice  said  not  a  word,  but  his  face  was 
eloquent ;  and  Emily  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for 
him.  Later  on  she  ventured  to  say  to  her  husband — 

“  (jeorge,  don’t  you  think  you  are  a  little  bit  hard 
on  Maurice  sometimes?” 

“  No,  I  don’t  think  so,”  he  said  smiling,  and  draw¬ 
ing  her  to  his  side.  “  I  don’t  think  I  could  be  hard 
on  your  brother.  But,  my  dear  child,”  he  added 
more  gravely,  “do  not  be  vexed  with  me  for  saying 
that  I  am  very  strict  with  Maurice,  because  I  see  a 
great  danger  for  him  in  that  extreme  thoughtlessness 
which  is  a  part  of  his  character.  I  have  often 
observed  that  those  very  heedless  boys  are  the  most 
easily  influenced,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  Now  is 
the  time  for  him  to  acquire  habits  of  self-control.  A 
few  years  hence  it  may  be  too  late.  This  country 
is  by  no  means  settled,  Emily.  I  feel  certain  that, 
before  many  years  are  over,  we  shall  have  war  again. 
We  do  not  know  what  demands  may  be  made  upon 
our  fortitude,  our  patience,  our  endurance.  Maurice, 
child  as  he  is,  must  learn  to  think  for  himself,  and 
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to  look  beyond  the  present  moment — which  at  present 
he  never  does.” 

Emily  sighed.  “  He  has  a  very  good  disposition,” 
she  said. 

“  Yes,  he  has,”  responded  her  husband,  readily ; 
“  and  he  is  always  straightforward — which  is  a  strong 
point  in  his  favour.  I  have  no  fear  but  that  he  will 
grow  up  into  a  fine  man.  He  only  needs  training — 
as  we  all  do.” 

Emily  was  satisfied,  and  said  no  more.  But  she 
thought  to  herself,  “  If  only  Maurice  were  really  fond 
of  George,  he  would  do  anything  to  please  him  ;  but  I 
am  afraid  he  is  not.” 

And  in  this,  as  we  have  seen,  she  was  not  far 
wrong.  They  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  at  River- 
dale,  when  Maurice,  returning  one  day  from  the 
veldt,  saw  a  horseman  riding  towards  him,  in  whom 
he  presently  recognized  John  Ellis. 

“Well,  Jack,”  he  cried  delighted,  “you  have  made 
yourself  uncommonly  scarce  lately !  It  is  time  you 
came  to  see  us.” 

“I  have  come  to  call  on  the  bride,”  said  Jack, 
dismounting,  and  greeting  Maurice  heartily;  “and 
I  want  to  see  that  stiff-backed  old  Henderson 
playing  the  part  of  the  happy  bridegroom.  Well, 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  I  should  have 
dreamed  of  would  have  been  his  marrying  little 
Emily.” 

Maurice  laughed ;  all  the  same,  he  said,  “  Yes. 
But  look  here,  Jack,  he’s  tremendously  good  to  both 
of  us ;  and  he  thinks  no  end  of  Emily,  and  gives  her 
lots  of  nice  things.” 
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“  That’s  all  right,  then,”  replied  John.  “  You 
needn’t  repeat  what  I  said.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Maurice. 

“You’re  growing  like  a  young  oak-tree,  Maurice,” 
John  continued  rather  patronizingly.  “You’ll  be  a 
man  before  you  know  where  you  are.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  ” 

“Farm,”  said  Maurice,  promptly.  “I  will  stay 
here  until  I  am  able  to  start  on  my  own  account. 
And  you,  John,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  You 
have  left  Hepstone’s  firm  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  because  I  am  going  to  start  in  business  on 
my  own  account — I  and  another  fellow,  a  chap 
named  Willis.  We  are  going  to  set  up  in  Graaff 
Reinet.” 

“  You  have  made  money,  then  ?  ”  inquired  Maurice, 
who  knew  that  one  could  not  start  a  business,  however 
small,  without  capital. 

“  Not  much,”  replied  John,  with  a  rather  comical 
look.  “  He  brings  the  capital  and  I  bring  the 
brains  ;  and  between  us  we  shall  make  it  pay.” 

“  I  hope  you  will,”  said  Maurice,  seriously. 

They  had  been  walking  together — J ohn  leading  his 
horse — and  now  they  reached  the  house.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  and  Emily  happened  to  be  on  the  stoep.  The 
former  did  not  greet  young  Ellis  with  effusive  cor¬ 
diality,  but,  seeing  that  Emily  and  Maurice  were 
pleased  to  meet  him  again,  he  rather  stiffly  offered 
him  the  hospitality  of  his  roof.  John  accepted  with 
becoming  modesty,  and  offered  his  congratulations 
to  Emily.  To  Mr.  Henderson  he  did  not  venture  to 
offer  them  :  his  manner  did  not  seem  to  invite  them. 
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John  Ellis  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year.  He 
was  very  tall,  very  thin,  and  very  muscular.  He 
possessed  a  pair  of  remarkably  long  legs,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  swiftest  runner,  and  the 
lightest  weight  for  his  height,  in  the  colony.  In 
running  he  could  equal,  and  sometimes  outstrip,  a 
Kaffir — which  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  and  in  wrestling 
he  could  hold  his  own  with  much  heavier  and  more 
powerful  men.  His  face  was  smooth-shaven  and  pale, 
his  hair  and  eyes  of  the  darkest  shade  of  brown.  He 
was  not  good-looking,  but  clever-looking ;  and  was 
generally  taken  to  be  older  than  he  really  was. 

They  all  sat  down  together  to  dinner,  and  Emily 
questioned  John  as  to  his  future  prospects.  He  told 
her  what  he  had  told  Maurice — omitting  the  remark 
about  the  money  and  the  brains, — and  giving  very 
few  details. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  little ;  but  his  grave  eyes  dwelt 
now  and  then  on  the  face  of  his  guest  with  a  steady, 
scrutinizing,  and  dissatisfied  glance. 

John  remained  with  them  until  the  following 
morning.  During  the  evening  Emily  took  the 

opportunity  of  having  a  little  private  conversation 
with  him. 

“Jack,”  she  said,  “you  must  not  be  angry  with 
me,  for  you  know  we  grew  up  together  like  brother 
and  sister ;  but  I  have  been  told,  by  more  than  one 
person,  that  you  had  some  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ances  in  Port  Elizabeth  who  were  not  quite  steady. 
Dear  Jack,  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  I  hope  you  will 

keep  straight.  Is  this  Mr.  Willis  a  reliable,  honourable 
man  ?  ” 
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“Ok  dear,  yes,”  said  John,  with  a  little  air  of 
surprise — “  as  straight  as  a  die.  And  you  mustn  t 
listen  to  tales,  Emily.  I  haven’t  done  anything 
wicked.  But  some  people  are  so  fearfully  straight- 
laced,  you  can  hardly  smile  without  an  evil  intention 
— according  to  them.” 

“I  never  did  listen  to  tales,  Jack,”  replied  Emily, 
gravely.  “  I  always  stopped  them.  But  I  have 
often  felt  anxious  about  you,  just  as  I  shall  about 
Maurice  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  because  I 
know  that  boys  are  exposed  to  so  many  temptations.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  John,  with  an  appearance 
of  frankness.  “  And,  of  course,  I  don’t  pretend  to 
be  immaculate,  or  never  to  have  done  anything 
wrong;  but  this  store  that  we  are  going  to  set  up 
is  quite  a  straightforward  business,  I  assure  you, 
Emily.  Willis  is  three  years  older  than  I  am.  He 
comes  of  a  good  English  family,  and  he  understands 
business  thoroughly.  I  am  quite  safe  with  him.” 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Emily,  relieved ; 
“  and,  indeed,  I  wish  you  all  success.  And  look  here, 
Jack,  will  you  promise  to  write  to  me  whenever  you 
can?  I  will  write,  too.” 

“  Yes,  I  will,”  promised  John.  “I  am  not  a  very 
good  hand  at  correspondence,  but  I  will  write  to  you 
and  Maurice.” 

So  John  Ellis  went  away  to  Graaff  Keinet,  and  his 
cousins  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  very  long  time. 
He  kept  his  promise,  however,  and  wrote  occasionally 
— always  very  cheerfully — and  saying  that  they  were 
getting  on  splendidly.  At  Christmas-time  he  sent 
them  presents — a  brooch  or  a  locket  for  Emily,  a 
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c  asp-knife  or  a  tie-pin  for  Maurice ;  but  year  after 
year  passed,  and  lie  did  not  come  again  to  Eiverdale. 

And  meantime,  on  the  frontier,  things  were  far 
iom^  being  settled.  Constant  raids  were  made  by 
the  Kaffirs  :  here  a  horse  was  stolen,  there  some  cattle 
or  sheep,  and  the  marauders  were  up  and  gone  before 
any  one  could  lay  a  hand  on  them.  Not  only  theft, 
but  murder,  became  more  and  more  frequent.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  “  nearly  a  hundred  persons 
on  the  frontier  were  treacherously  killed. ”  “  No 

man  could  move  from  his  farm  unarmed,  no  cattle 
could  be  sent  to  graze  but  under  double  guards.” 

These  quotations  are  from  the  history  of  the  time  ; 
but  this  state  of  insecurity  was  not  so  much  felt  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Grahamstown  and 
the  garrison.  The  inhabitants  of  Eiverdale  lived 
and  worked  in  peace,  and  Emily  trusted  that  her 
husband’s  prophecies  might  not  be  fulfilled,  and  that 
war  might  yet  be  averted. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

HOW  JOHN  ELLIS  KEPT  HIS  PKOMISE. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  period  of  seven  years, 
during  which  the  stream  of  life  flowed  peacefully  at 
Riverdale,  only  disturbed  by  those  domestic  events 
which  mark  the  flight  of  time  without  leaving  any 
void  in  the  heart  or  any  wrinkle  on  the  brow. 

Of  these  domestic  events,  the  most  important  by 
far  was  the  successive  appearance  of  two  hoys  and 
a  girl,  all  healthy  and  well-favoured  youngsters,  who 
filled  the  home  with  laughter  and  sunshine,  and 
seemed  to  make  their  parents  younger,  instead  of 
older,  as  the  years  went  on. 

Emily,  indeed,  was  a  very  young  mother.  She 
was  now  but  twenty-four ;  hut  she  was  so  clever  and 
capable,  and  had  so  early  learned  some  of  the  hardest 
lessons  of  experience,  that  none  of  her  cares  and 
duties  came  amiss  to  her.  She  brought  up  her 
children,  as  if  she  had  done  nothing  else  all  her  life, 
with  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness  and  tenderness, 
and  yet  her  constant  watchfulness  over  them  never 
interfered  with  her  excellent  management  of  her 
house,  her  attention  to  all  her  husband  s  wants, 
and  her  sisterly  care  for  Maurice.  As  for  George 
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Henderson,  lie  was  decidedly  younger  at  thirty- 
seven  than  he  had  been  at  thirty.  His  young  wife 
and  his  children  compelled  him  to  be  so.  Moreover, 
it  was  not  possible,  as  he  soon  found,  to  keep  a 
number  of  hard-and-fast  rules  in  a  house  invaded 
by  babies  :  these  imperious  new-comers  were  entirely 
regardless  of  their  father’s  business-like  habits,  and 
constantly  interfered  with  them  without  scruple; 
and  Henderson  actually  laughed  and  gave  in.  For 
the  same  reason  he  was  more  lenient  with  Maurice, 
and,  though  their  dispositions  could  never  assimilate, 
with  a  little  mutual  forbearance  they  got  on  very 
well. 

Maurice  had  developed  into  a  fine  young  fellow  of 
nineteen,  strong,  active,  and  enduring.  He  was  still 
but  a  light-hearted  boy,  ready  for  any  kind  of  fun, 
simple  and  guileless,  enjoying  a  romp  with  his  little 
niece  and  nephews,  to  whom  he  was  wholly  devoted, 
quite  as  much  as  any  manly  sports  or  pleasures. 
On  the  farm  he  was  Henderson’s  right  hand, 
thoroughly  reliable  in  his  work,  and  getting  on  well 
with  the  coloured  servants ;  but,  of  course,  they  both 
looked  forward  to  a  time,  not  very  far  distant,  when 
Maurice  would  start  farming  on  his  own  account. 
He  had  already  a  good  deal  of  stock,  and  a  tolerable 
sum  in  the  bank. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  had  not 
heard  much  of  John  Ellis.  They  heard  that  a  store¬ 
keeper  of  the  name  of  Willis,  in  Graaff  Eeinet,  had 
become  insolvent,  but  as  there  was  no  mention  of 
a  partner  named  Ellis,  they  concluded  that  it  was 
another  firm.  It  is  true  that  John  left  Graaff  Eeinet 
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about  that  time ;  but  that,  as  he  wrote  to  them,  was 
in  order  to  start  a  branch  of  his  business  in  another 
town — so  that  he  was  evidently  prospering.  During 
the  whole  of  this  seven  years  they  had  only  seen 
him  twice. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  hot  day  in  January,  1844, 
Maurice  was  standing  in  the  High  Street  of  Gra- 
hamstown,  alongside  a  loaded  wagon,  conversing 
with  two  men.  He  had  brought  a  wagon-load  of 
produce  into  town  to  sell,  and,  having  loaded  up 
again  with  supplies,  and  purchases  he  had  made  for 
Henderson,  was  now  starting  on  his  return  journey. 
Of  the  two  men  with  whom  he  was  talking,  one  was 
Burton,  the  wagon-maker,  whom  he  never  failed  to 
visit  when  he  was  in  town ;  the  other  was  a  tall, 
stout  man,  with  a  round,  shrewd  face,  very  keen, 
sparkling  little  eyes,  and  iron-grey  hair.  This  latter 
Maurice  knew  well  by  sight,  but  through  personal 
acquaintance  very  slightly,  as  a  general  dealer,  who 
kept  a  store  of  unpretending  appearance  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  cathedral.  His  name  was  Charles  Grant, 
and  he  was  a  self-made  man  of  a  type  not  uncommon 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  Utterly  illiterate, 
completely  ignorant  of  everything  which  was  not  by 
nature  strictly  commercial,  he  had  a  perfect  genius 
for  grasping  the  smallest  occasion  which  could  assist 
him  in  the  great  work  of  his  life — the  amassing  of 
money.  He  could  not  even  sign  his  name ;  yet  his 
talent  for  business,  or  rather  for  trade,  wTas  such, 
that  no  man  in  the  colony  could  get  the  better  of  him 
in  a  bargain.  Maurice  had  no  great  admiration 
for  this  particular  development  of  genius,  and 
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no  great  desire  for  Mr.  Grant’s  more  intimate 
acquaintance. 

They  were  discussing  recent  news  from  the  frontier, 
and  Burton,  a  quiet,  stolid  fellow,  was  speaking  with 
something  approaching  to  excitement.* 

“  It  is  getting  past  all  bearing,”  he  said  indignantly. 
“Two  white  men  murdered  in  broad  daylight,  in 
their  own  store,  and  a  neighbouring  farmer  the 
same  evening  lost  two  hundred  stock.” 

“  What  were  the  herds  about  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“  Connived  at  it — or  were  frightened,”  observed 
Grant. 

“And  no  one  does  anything,”  continued  Burton, 
still  warm.  “  A  whole  population  of  white  subjects 
take  their  lives  in  their  hands  every  day  and  every 
night ;  they  labour  and  toil  only  to  have  everything 
stolen  from  them — and  there  is  no  redress.  Appeal 
to  the  Government !  One  might  as  well  appeal  to 
a  brick  wall.” 

“The  Government  is  too  far  away,”  said  Maurice. 
“  They  don’t  trouble  themselves  about  murders  and 
robberies  so  many  hundred  miles  off.” 

“  Bad  policy,”  said  Grant.  “  They  will  lose  by  it  in 
the  end.  In  a  year,  or  two  years,  we  shall  have  war.” 

“Perhaps  sooner,”  remarked  Burton. 

“  I  wish  we  might,”  said  Maurice.  “  I  should  like 
to  have  a  chance  of  thrashing  some  of  those  rascals 
myself !  ” 

His  face  darkened  as  he  remembered  his  father 
and  his  brother,  and  the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in 
this  very  place  ten  years  previously.  A  momentary 
silence  fell  upon  the  little  group. 
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“Well,”  continued  Maurice,  thrusting  aside  liis 
painful  thoughts,  “  I  ought  to  be  on  the  road. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Burton;  good  night,  Mr.  Grant.” 

The  driver  cracked  his  whip  resonantly,  the  leader 
gave  utterance  to  strange  and  terrifying  yells  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  understandings  of  the  oxen,  and  the 
cumbrous  wagon  creaked  and  started  heavily  as 
if  reluctant  to  move.  Maurice,  cheerily  whistling, 
walked  on  behind,  attending  to  the  brake  when  any 
descent  in  the  road  rendered  it  necessary,  and 
chatting  nowT  and  then  with  his  driver  in  the  Kaffir 
language,  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master.  The 
moon  was  nearly  at  the  full ;  the  air  was  cool  and 
sweet-scented ;  the  beauty  of  the  night  was  almost 
unearthly,  and  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  cast  a  spell 
over  the  sleeping  landscape.  Quiet  it  was  not,  for 
an  African  summer  night  is  anything  but  still :  on 
the  contrary,  the  whole  atmosphere  is  clamorous 
with  Nature’s  melodies — the  loud  whirr  of  crickets 
and  grasshoppers,  the  harsh,  rattling  cry  of  the 
frogs,  the  scream  of  the  night-hawk,  the  weird, 
plaintive  hooting  of  the  owl,  and  the  quaint  voice  of 
the  gonya,  which  derives  its  name  from  that  curious 
call,  which  seems  so  unlikely  a  sound  to  proceed 
from  an  insect. 

Maurice,  tramping  along  behind  his  wagon,  and 
enjoying,  in  an  unromantic  fashion  of  his  own  the 
witchery  of  the  night,  listened  to  all  these  to  him 
familiar  sounds,  and  wondered  idly  why  such  little 
creatures  should  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  making 
such  disproportionate  noises,  when  suddenly  another 
sound  broke  upon  his  ear — that  of  a  horseman 
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cantering  up  behind  him,  who  presently  drew  rein  at 
his  side. 

In  the  deceptive  light  Maurice  did  not  at  once 
recognize  him  until  he  dismounted  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  then,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  saw  that  it 
was  John  Ellis. 

“  Why,  Jack  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  heartily  returning  his 
handclasp,  “  we  were  beginning  to  think  you  had 
vanished — gone  up  the  spout,  or  been  kidnapped  over 
the  frontier.” 

“  Up  the  spout !  My  dear  lad,  never  was  further 
from  it,”  replied  John,  gaily ;  “  and  it  must  be  a 
nimble  nigger  that  can  kidnap  me,  as  you  ought  to 
know.  No,  Maurice,  my  boy,  I  am  come  to  keep  my 
promise  at  last.” 

“  To  keep  your  promise  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  a  promise  I  made  ten  years  ago,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  keep  yet,  though  I  have  never 
forgotten  it  all  the  same.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  Jack.” 

“  I  mean  this,  Maurice.  I  promised  to  be  a  brother 
to  you  and  Emily — to  take  poor  Alfred’s  place,  and 
do  for  you  what  he  would  have  done ;  but  I  had  to 
make  my  own  way  first,  and  that  has  been  pretty 
hard  work.  Emily  doesn’t  need  me,  she  is  provided 
for,  but  you  must  be  wanting  to  make  a  start  on  your 
own  account  now,  and  that  is  just  what  I  can  help 
you  to  do.” 

“  Thanks,  Jack,  it’s  awfully  good  of  you,”  said 
Maurice,  “  but  you  know  I  am  a  regular  farmer.  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  be  much  good  at  business 
now.” 
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“  But  I  am  a  farmer  too,  now.” 

“  You — a  farmer  ?  ” 

“Yes;  I  have  scraped  together  money  enough  to 
buy  a  farm  and  stock  it — and  what  farm  do  you 
think  I  have  bought  ?  Why,  no  other  than  Segenlioe 
— Farrer’s  old  place.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  it !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice.  “  And 
who  has  our  old  home,  I  wonder  ?  ” 

“An  Englishman  has  bought  it,  hut  I  don’t  know 
the  name.  And  how  are  all  the  folk  at  Biverdale  ?  ” 

“As  fit  as  possible.  Emily  has  three  children 
now,  you  know.” 

“Three! — only  fancy.  And  Emily  is  such  a  girl 
yet.” 

“  She  bosses  everybody  all  the  same,”  said  Maurice, 
laughing. 

“  Well,  I  hope  she  will  be  on  my  side  now,”  re¬ 
marked  John,  “  for  your  worthy  brother-in-law  never 
looks  on  me  with  a  favourable  eye,  somehow.” 

“Oh,  he  is  a  good  old  sort,”  said  Maurice,  quickly, 
for  his  nature  was  very  loyal.  “I  think  a  lot  of 
George,  I  assure  you — he  has  done  no  end  for  me.” 

“But  you  don’t  mean  to  stay  with  him  always, 
I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Oh  no,  of  course  not.  I  want  to  start  on  my  own 
hook ;  and  George  will  be  the  last  man  to  stand  in 
my  light  if  a  good  opportunity  offers  itself.” 

“  Well,  I  think  this  is  as  fair  a  chance  as  you  are 
likely  to  have.  Farrer’s  is  a  good  farm,  as  you  know — 
you  can  make  your  own  terms  with  me.  All  I  want  is 
to  help  you,  and  to  place  you  in  a  position  where  we 
can  work  together  and  help  each  other.” 
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It  seemed  a  good  offer  enough,  and  yet  it  was  just 
as  John  had  predicted.  George  Henderson  looked  on 
the  plan  with  disapproval.  He  had  a  rooted  dislike 
to  Ellis,  which  Maurice  thought  was  only  prejudice, 
and  which  even  Emily  found  unreasonable,  though 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  take  her  husband’s  part. 
Maurice  was  very  much  annoyed.  He  was  bound  to 
his  brother-in-law  by  so  many  ties  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  that  he  did  not  like  to  act  against  his 
advice ;  and  yet  he  was  strongly  attracted  by  the  idea 
of  living  on  a  place  familiar  to  him  in  childhood,  of 
being  independent,  and  carrying  out  his  own  plans 
and  notions  without  restraint. 

Henderson,  in  a  long  conversation  with  his  young 
brother,  spoke  more  plainly  than  he  had  ever  done 
before. 

“  I  must  tell  you  frankly,  Maurice,”  he  said,  “  that 
my  only  objection  to  the  arrangement  is — that  I  do 
not  trust  your  cousin.  I  heard  many  things  about 
him,  when  he  was  yet  a  lad,  which  I  never  told  to  you 
or  Emily ;  but  those  I  would  not  cast  up  against  him 
now  if  I  had  reason  to  think  he  had  really  altered 
and  improved.  I  cannot  think  so,  however.” 

“  But  you  have  seen  so  little  of  him  of  late  years, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  judge,”  objected  Maurice. 
“  Forgive  me,  George,  but  I  really  think  you  are 
prejudiced.” 

“  It  is  natural  that  you  should  think  so,”  replied 
Henderson,  not  in  the  least  annoyed ;  “  but  you  are 
wrong.  I  base  my  opinion  on  my  experience,  which 
has  been  wide,  and  which  is  nearly  twenty  years 
older  than  yours,”  he  added,  with  a  momentary 
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smile.  “Believe  me,  Maurice,  I  only  wish  for  your 
good — you  cannot  think  otherwise.  I  do  not  wish  to 
keep  you  here,  or  to  shackle  your  independence.  It 
is  quite  right  that  you  should  now  make  a  start  for 
yourself ;  and  this  would  be  an  excellent  opening,  in 
every  respect,  if  only  your  partner  were  a  man  really 
fitted  to  guide  and  help  you.” 

“Jack  is  eight  years  older  than  I  am,”  observed 
Maurice. 

“Yes  ;  it  is  not  his  age.  That  is  suitable  enough 
if  his  character  were  steady  and  reliable.” 

“  What  do  you  know  against  him,  George  ?  ” 

“In  recent  years — nothing;  in  former  years — a 
good  many  things.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  rake  up  the 
past,  I  want  to  know  more  about  the  present.  How 
has  he  made  his  money,  for  instance  ?  ” 

“In  business,”  said  Maurice. 

“  Yes  ;  but  how  ?  The  business  in  Graaff  Reinet 
failed.” 

“  That  was  not  his  firm.” 

“  I  have  since  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  was. 
Ellis’s  name  did  not  appear  :  he  got  away  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  while  his  partner  went  under. 
So  I  heard.” 

“Probably  it  was  not  true.” 

“My  informant  was  a  man  not  often  inaccurate 
in  his  statements,”  replied  Henderson,  rather 
dryly,  “and  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Willis.” 

Maurice  was  silent  a  moment.  Of  course,  that 
was  a  very  shady  transaction  if  the  tale  was  really 
true ;  but  then,  it  might  just  as  easily  have  been 
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Willis  who  was  dishonest,  and  who  screened  himself 
behind  his  partner.  After  a  while,  he  said — 

“  I  can’t  ask  John  about  an  old  affair  like  that ; 
he  may  not  have  acted  exactly  as  you  heard;  and, 
in  any  case,  I  don’t  believe  he  would  ever  treat  me 
badly.  He  was  always  brought  up  with  us,  and  he 
thought  a  lot  of  father  and  Alfred.” 

'  “  He  might  not  intend  to  treat  you  badly,”  replied 
Henderson,  “  but  he  might  involve  you  in  transac¬ 
tions  which  would  be  repugnant  to  your  sense  of 
honour.” 

“I  would  never  allow  him  to  do  that,”  said 
Maurice,  quickly ;  “  and,  as  far  as  possible,  I  would 
keep  my  own  affairs  separate  from  his.” 

Henderson  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  Maurice  felt 
that  his  silence  expressed  disagreement.  He  was 
irritated,  but  controlled  his  irritation. 

“  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  take  your  view  of  the  matter, 
George,”  he  said  mildly. 

“  So  am  I,”  rejoined  Henderson,  simply — “  for, 
indeed,  I  have  only  your  interests  at  heart.  But  I 
have  no  sort  of  right  to  control  you ;  I  only  offer  you 
my  advice  for  what  it  is  worth.  You  are  your  own 
master,  and  perfectly  free  to  please  yourself.  What¬ 
ever  you  may  decide  to  do,  I  hope  you  will  always 
look  upon  me  as  your  friend.” 

“  Of  course,”  said  Maurice,  with  some  compunction, 
“  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  such  a  brute  as  to  forget 
all  your  kindness  to  me.  I  don’t  like  to  go  against 
your  advice,  and  yet  I  don’t  like  to  disappoint 
Jack.” 

“Or  yourself,”  thought  Henderson;  but  he  did 
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not  say  it.  He  only  said,  “  Well,  you  will  decide  for 
yourself,  Maurice.  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say  on 
the  matter.” 

Thus  there  was  no  quarrel  between  the  two ;  but 
yet  a  certain  feeling  of  soreness,  which  naturally 
communicated  itself  to  Emily.  John  held  himself 
aloof  from  the  family  councils.  He  did  not  stay  at 
Kiverdale,  but  in  Grahamstown,  and  said  very  little 
to  persuade  Maurice  to  accept  his  offer.  In  the  end 
Maurice  did  so,  announcing  his  decision  with  some 
reluctance  to  George  and  Emily,  who  took  it  very 
quietly  and  without  further  remonstrance.  Maurice, 
however,  parted  from  them  with  the  more  regret, 
because  he  felt  that  there  was  a  cloud  between 
himself  and  them. 

“  What  are  you  afraid  that  John  will  do,  George  ?  ” 
Emily  asked  her  husband  afterwards. 

“  I  am  afraid  he  will  fleece  him,”  replied  Henderson, 
frankly;  “but  I  cannot  do  anything  to  prevent  it, 
at  present.  And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  best  for 
Maurice  to  buy  his  experience.  It  is  the  only  way 
that  any  of  us  ever  learn  anything.” 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

SEGENIIOE. 

Segenhoe — so  named  by  Luke  Fairer  after  a  farm 
in  the  old  country,  where  he  had  spent  some  }Tears 
of  his  boyhood — enclosed  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  fertile  pieces  of  country  in  the  whole  district. 
There  was  grass ;  there  was  timber ;  there  was  soil 
which  would  grow  any  crop  you  liked  to  put  into  it ; 
there  were  springs  of  water  which  never  failed.  The 
homestead,  which  we  last  saw  a  blackened  ruin, 
heaped  with  the  slaughtered  bodies  of  its  hapless 
defenders,  had  been  substantially  rebuilt  on  higher 
ground.  It  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  luxuriant  valley,  with  a  broad  stoep  running 
round  three  sides  of  it,  and  a  row  of  stately  blue- 
gum  trees  to  shelter  it  at  the  back. 

With  youth  and  health,  skill  and  energy,  and  a 
little  capital  to  start  with,  John  Ellis  and  Maurice 
Brownlow  had  as  bright  a  prospect  before  them  as 
any  young  men  could  wish  for.  The  only  real 
danger  that  threatened  them  was  an  outbreak  of 
war  with  the  Kaffirs ;  and  this  had  been  rumoured 
and  prognosticated  for  so  long,  that  it  had  become 
to  them  a  cry  of  wolf — too  often  repeated  to  be  worth 
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troubling  about.  They  were  like  the  peasants  who 
live  on  the  slopes  of  a  volcano ;  aware  of  the  risk, 
yet  indifferent  to  it. 

The  adjoining  farm  of  Oatlands,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Maurice’s  father,  had  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  named 
Marston,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  agreeable  neigh¬ 
bour.  He  was  also  a  bachelor,  about  the  same  age 
as  Ellis,  and  was  very  glad  of  the  society  of  the 
two  young  fellows  at  Segenhoe.  To  Maurice  he  took 
a  particular  fancy ;  and  the  two  soon  formed  a  real 
friendship. 

Fred  Marston  was  a  very  quiet,  steady-going  youth, 
with  the  fairest  possible  hair  and  moustache,  and 
a  pair  of  serious  blue  eyes,  in  which  a  humorous 
twinkle  frequently  belied  their  gravity.  He  was 
rather  silent,  but  spoke  rapidly  when  he  did  talk, 
and  was  capable  of  sudden  outbursts  of  enthusiasm. 
He  knew  a  good  many  things  that  no  one  suspected 
him  of  knowing ;  but  what  he  knew  best  of  all  was 
farming.  He  worked  steadily,  and  was  content  to 
make  money  gradually ;  and,  while  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  overreached  in  a  bargain,  was  careful 
not  to  deviate  a  liair’s-breadth  from  the  strict  path 
of  honesty. 

Ellis  was  apt  to  sneer  at  Marston  a  little,  and 
ask  him  what  he  lectured  about  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association ;  but 
Maurice  admired  him  for  those  very  qualities,  which 
he  did  not  possess  himself,  and  made  spasmodic 
efforts  to  imitate  him. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Brownlow,”  Marston 
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used  to  say  to  his  young  friend:  “you  work  like  a 
horse,  but  you  think  like  a  monkey.  You  must 
learn  to  think,  man — think!” 

And  that  was  just  what  Maurice  always  forgot  to 
do  until  it  was  too  late. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  partner  gave 
him  matter  for  thought.  Maurice  soon  found  that 
it  was  not  all  smooth  sailing  living  with  John  Ellis. 
It  never  had  been.  But  he  had  forgotten  the  quarrels 
and  grievances  of  their  childhood,  and  had  not 
expected  to  renew  them  in  manhood.  Ellis  was  the 
same  as  ever — overbearing  and  irritable,  even  spite¬ 
ful  when  thwarted ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  so 
scrupulous  in  business  matters  as  Maurice  thought 
it  necessary  to  be. 

He  considered  that  Maurice,  as  the  younger,  ought 
to  be  quite  under  his  thumb  ;  and  when  Maurice 
resented  this  assumption,  he  found  some  way  of 
retaliation,  which  left  the  young  fellow7  helplessly 
indignant. 

Maurice  might  have  dissolved  the  partnership  and 
returned  to  Biverdale ;  but  he  was  ashamed  to  do 
it.  Besides,  his  conscience  told  him  that  he  was 
often  himself  to  blame,  being  hot-tempered  and 
headstrong,  and  common  sense  reminded  him  that 
he  would  have  to  put  up  with  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
agreeables  everywhere ;  so  he  made  fresh  efforts  to 
exercise  patience,  and  get  on  with  Ellis ;  and  some¬ 
times  for  weeks  together  all  would  go  smoothly,  and 
Maurice  would  leave  off  thinking,  and  content  himself 
with  working  again. 

One  afternoon,  when  they  had  been  some  nine  or 
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ten  months  at  Segenhoe,  Maurice  was  returning 
home  about  sundown,  after  a  long  day  spent  in 
repairing  fences.  He  was  alone,  for  Ellis  had  gone 
to  Grahamstown  on  business,  and  would  not  he  back 
until  the  next  day.  Just  as  he  rode  up  to  the  house 
he  saw  another  horseman  approaching  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  he  dismounted  and  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  It  was  a  stranger  ;  a  man  past 
thirty,  with  dark  hair  and  a  pale,  smooth-shaven 
face. 

“  Good  evening,”  he  said.  “  I  think  I  have  come 
out  of  my  road.  Whose  farm  is  this  ?  ” 

“  Mine  and  my  cousin’s,”  replied  Maurice.  “  My 
name  is  Brownlow,  and  his  is  Ellis.” 

“  Ellis  ?  ”  said  the  stranger  quickly.  “John  Ellis  ?  ” 

“Yes;  his  name  is  John,”  said  Maurice,  rather 
surprised.  “  Won’t  you  off-saddle  ?  ” 

“Is  Mr.  Ellis  at  home?”  asked  the  horseman, 
without  replying  to  Maurice’s  invitation. 

“  No  ;  he  is  in  Grahamstown.  He  will  not  be  home 
till  to-morrow  evening.” 

An  expression  of  relief  crossed  the  stranger’s  face 
as  he  dismounted  rather  stiffly  from  his  horse. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said.  “  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
accept  your  invitation,  for  I  have  come  a  long  way, 
and  I  think  we  shall  get  rain  to-night.” 

Maurice  turned  towards  the  west,  where  a  pile  of 
magnificent  thunder-clouds  was  slowly  lifting  itself 
above  the  horizon,  like  the  vanguard  of  some  mighty 
army  advancing  to  the  destruction  of  a  nation,  cleft 
now  and  again  by  a  swift  and  jagged  path  of  light¬ 
ning. 
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“Yes,”  lie  observed,  “there  is  a  storm  coming  up 
decidedly.  Come  inside ;  the  boy  will  look  to  your 
horse  all  right.  Come  here,  Ninepence.” 

The  long-legged  Kaffir  thus  designated  came  up 
to  receive  his  instructions,  and  the  two  men  went 
together  into  the  living-room,  which  opened  upon  the 
stoep.  It  was  a  regular  bachelor’s  apartment :  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant  of  tobacco,  and  boasting  no  adorn¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  save  guns,  old  straw-hats,  riding- 
whips,  and  a  rack  of  pipes  of  all  descriptions.  The 
open  fireplace  was  occupied  by  a  jar  of  tobacco,  a 
bottle  of  water,  and  a  calabash  containing  sour  milk. 

Maurice  summoned  the  housekeeper — an  old  Maka- 
tese  woman  with  a  face  so  extraordinarily  ape-like 
that  she  might  well  have  been  the  missing  link— and 
told  her  to  get  supper,  and  make  a  bed  ready  for  the 
guest,  whose  name  he  understood  was  Williams. 
During  the  meal  they  talked  on  general  subjects,  but 
afterwards,  when  they  were  sitting  on  the  stoep 
smoking  their  pipes,  Maurice  asked  suddenly — 

“  Do  you  know  my  cousin,  John  Ellis  ?  You  spoke 
as  if  you  did.” 

“  I  believe  I  knew  him  formerly,”  replied  Williams, 
carelessly  ;  “  but  of  course  I  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is 
the  same.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  name.” 

“  Where  did  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“  In  Graaff  Reinet.” 

“He  was  in  Graaff  Reinet  four  or  five  years  ago,” 
said  Maurice.  “  He  was  in  business  with  a  man  named 
Willis.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  other,  “it  is  the  same,  then.  So 
now  he  has  taken  to  farming  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,”  replied  Maurice.  “He  is  a  clever  fellow  who 
can  turn  liis  hand  to  anything.” 

“I  believe  he  is  clever,”  remarked  Williams;  and 
Maurice  thought  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his 
tone.  But  he  could  not  see  his  face  for  it  was  already 
dark. 

“Bid  you  know  Mr.  Willis,  too  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Oh  yes,”  replied  his  guest;  “  I  knew  Willis,  too. 
In  fact  I  knew  him  much  better  than  Ellis.” 

He  gave  a  sort  of  little  dry  chuckle.  And  Maurice 
remarked,  with  what  he  felt  to  be  a  somewhat  un¬ 
worthy  curiosity — - 

“  Your  reminiscences  of  them  seem  to  he  amusing  ?” 

“  Not  at  all,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  sudden 
coldness  of  manner — “on  the  contrary.  But  Ellis 
was,  as  you  say,  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  Willis  was 
deucedly  unlucky.” 

“  And  they  failed  ?  ” 

“  He  failed — Willis.  Ellis  succeeded  like  a  fairy¬ 
tale  or  a  comic  opera.” 

“But  if  they  were  partners,  and  one  was  insolvent 
and  the  other  wasn’t - ”  argued  Maurice. 

But  the  stranger  interrupted  him. 

“  My  young  friend,”  he  said  sharply,  “  John  Ellis 
is  your  partner  now,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Well,  then,  you  ought  to  know  whether  he  is  an 
honest  man  or  not  by  this  time.” 

Maurice  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“  If  Willis  thought  himself  injured,”  he  asked, 
“  why  did  he  not  prosecute  ?  ” 

“  Probably  because  he  had  no  money  to  prosecute 
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with/5  replied  Mr.  Williams,  carelessly,  as  lie  rose  and 
crossed  the  stoep  to  knock  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

At  that  moment  the  thunder,  which  had  long  been 
muttering  in  a  gradually  lessening  distance,  broke 
suddenly  in  a  loud,  rattling  peal  like  the  discharge  of 
artillery.  The  army  was  advancing  to  the  attack. 
Here  comes  the  rain,”  said  Maurice,  rising.  “  I 

must  just  go  round  and  see  that  everything  is  water¬ 
tight.” 

He  went  away.  And  the  stranger,  resuming  his 
seat,  murmured  to  himself — 

“  Nice  young  fellow  that,  but  as  innocent  as  a 
daisy.  Another  of  Ellis’s  lambs  for  the  slaughter  !  ” 
A  cynical  smile,  which  did  not  touch  his  lips, 
lurked  in  his  eyes  as  he  sat  and  watched  the  vivid, 
furious  play  of  the  lightning :  the  flashes  succeeding 
one  another  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  practically 
incessant,  while  the  noisy,  repeated  crash  of  the 
thunder  completed  the  resemblance  to  a  bloodless 
battle,  fought  by  invisible  armies  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air. 

A  very  heavy  rain  fell  that  night.  And  in  the 
morning  the  little  river  was  a  swollen  torrent,  and 
the  whole  valley  was  a  watercourse.  Nevertheless, 
the  stranger  saddled  up  about  six  o’clock. 

“  You  will  find  the  roads  very  heavy,55  said  Maurice. 

“  Won’t  you  wait  a  few  hours— till  it  dries  a  bit  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  replied  the  visitor,  swinging 
himself  into  his  saddle.  “  You  see,  Mr.  Ellis  might 
come  home.55 

“  And  what  then  ?  ”  queried  Maurice. 

“  What  then  ?  Well,  my  name  is  not  Williams, 
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Mr.  Brownlow,  but  Willis ;  and  I  am  afraid,  if  I  saw 
your  partner,  that  I  might  be  tempted  to  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head — that  is  all.  I  hope  you  may 
never  feel  the  same  temptation.  Good  morning,  and 
many  thanks  for  your  hospitality.” 

And,  without  giving  Maurice  time  to  reply,  he  rode 
away  at  a  brisk  trot. 

Maurice  went  about  all  that  day  with  such  an 
unusually  thoughtful  face  that  Ninepence — whose 
sleeping  conscience  had  but  few  waking  moments — 
began  to  fear  that  his  master  had  been  counting  the 
pumpkins  on  the  roof  of  the  lean-to,  and  had  missed 
the  three  which  were  carefully  secreted  in  the  recesses 
of  Ninepence’s  hut.  Ninepence  did  not  steal  more 
than  one  pumpkin  at  a  time,  but  he  allowed  himself 
one  a  week,  and  sometimes  they  accumulated. 

John  Ellis  returned  that  evening  in  very  good 
spirits.  He  had  been  successful  in  disposing  of  his 
produce  for  a  good  price,  and  he  showed  Maurice  how 
their  respective  accounts  stood  at  the  bank.  Maurice 
was  not  so  much  interested  as  he  should  have  been. 
He  inquired  after  the  Riverdale  people. 

“I  had  not  time  to  go  out  there,”  said  Ellis,  who 
would  not  have  gone  in  any  case.  “  But  old  Hender¬ 
son  was  in  town,  and  I  saw  him.  As  usual,  directly 
he  set  eyes  on  me  he  swallowed  an  extra  poker.” 

“  Are  they  all  well  ?  ”  Maurice  asked  abruptly. 

“Yes — that  is,  the  youngsters  have  had  measles, 
but  they  are  getting  over  it.  Anything  happened 
here  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Maurice,  with  a  slight  twinge  of  con¬ 
science,  “  except  a  splendid  rain  last  night.” 
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“Yes,  I  could  see  the  water  had  been  running,” 
observed  Ellis.  “  Is  the  wheat  all  right  ?  ” 

He  was  so  gay  and  good-humoured  that  Maurice, 
recalling  Willis’s  saturnine  countenance,  could  not 
help  wondering  which  of  the  two,  if  either,  was  the 
rogue.  Not  long  afterwards  an  incident  occurred 
which  set  him  wondering  again. 

They  received  a  visit  one  day  from  Charles  Grant, 
the  general  dealer  in  Grahamstown.  He  was  travel¬ 
ling  about  the  country  buying  wool,  and  he  came  to 
Segenhoe  for  that  purpose.  John  and  Maurice  were 
about  to  shear  their  sheep,  and  Grant  made  them  an 
ofter  with  which  they  closed.  He  was  going  further, 
and  said  he  would  see  them  on  his  return.  The  very 
next  day  a  local  storekeeper  came  by  and  offered  a 
penny  a  pound  more  for  the  wool.  Ellis  immediately 
jumped  at  it,  and  concluded  the  bargain  on  the  spot. 
Maurice  said  quietly  that  his  wool  was  already  sold. 

Ellis’s  brow  became  black  as  night.  He  took 
Maurice  aside. 

“Look  here,  Maurice,”  he  said  angrily,  “I  can’t 
put  up  with  this  tommy-rot  of  yours  any  longer. 
We  are  partners,  and  we  must  sink  or  swim  together. 
I  have  the  biggest  share  in  the  concern,  and  you 
must  be  guided  by  me.  The  wool  must  be  all  sold 
together.” 

“  It  is  already  sold  to  Mr.  Grant.” 

“Grant  be  hanged! — I  am  going  to  sell  it  to 
Johnson.” 

“  Mine  is  sold  to  Grant,”  said  Maurice,  still  keeping 
his  temper.  “  I  made  an  agreement  with  him,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  back  out  of  it.” 
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“  Yes,  you  are,”  said  Ellis,  in  liis  most  overbear¬ 
ing  manner.  “  Don’t  be  a  fool,  Maurice.  It  will 
make  a  difference  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  to  you.” 

“  I  know  that,”  replied  Maurice ;  “  and  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  have  Johnson’s  offer  first.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  break  my  word.” 

“  You  are  going  to  do  what  is  most  for  our  mutual 
advantage,”  snapped  Ellis,  “  or  I’ll  know  the  reason 
why  !  The  wool  must  all  go  together.” 

“  I  will  shear  mine  separately,”  said  Maurice, 
“  after  you  have  finished.  I  do  not  mind  waiting 
two  or  three  days.” 

“But  I  mind  being  fooled  and  handicapped  by 
the  scruples  of  your  measly  conscience,”  said  Ellis, 
violently.  “  And  I  tell  you  again,  I  won’t  put  up 
with  it.” 

“Look  here,  John,”  said  Maurice,  unable  to  con¬ 
trol  himself  any  longer,  “  if  you  have  the  biggest 
share  in  this  concern,  that  does  not  give  you  the 
right  to  bully  me,  and,  once  for  all,  I  will  not  be 
bullied.  I  shall  sell  my  wool  to  whom  I  please,  and 
you  can  go  to  the  devil  your  own  way.” 

Ellis  became  suddenly  quiet,  and  looked  at  Maurice 
with  a  curious  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“All  right,”  he  said  slowly,  “have  it  so,  then. 
But  I’ll  take  jolly  good  care  you  shall  go  too.” 

He  went  back  to  his  visitor  and  never  said  another 
word  to  Maurice  on  the  subject ;  nor  was  he  sulky  or 
silent,  as  he  usually  was  for  days  after  one  of  their 
little  tiffs.  Nevertheless,  his  face  for  that  one  minute 
had  been  a  revelation  to  Maurice,  and  started  him 
thinking  again. 
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When  Mr.  Grant  returned  a  few  days  later,  he 
was  extremely  indignant  with  Ellis,  who  supported 
his  indignation  with  imperturbable  coolness.  How¬ 
ever,  when  he  found  that  Maurice  was  prepared  to 
stick  to  his  bargain,  Grant  was  -appeased,  and 
expressed  his  approbation  to  the  young  man  in 
private. 

“  One  good  turn  deserves  another,”  he  said.  “  The 
day  may  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to  do  you  a 
service,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.” 

Maurice  had  a  momentary  hope  that  he  would 
offer  him  a  higher  price  for  the  wool ;  but  he  did  not 
know  his  man.  Grant  was  much  too  wide-awake  for 
that. 

Ellis  sheared  his  sheep  and  sent  away  his  wool, 
but  when  Maurice  was  ready  to  send  away  his,  the 
wagon  and  oxen  were  not  available — Ellis  was  using 
them. 

Maurice  said  nothing ;  he  rode  over  to  Oatlands 
and  borrowed  Marston’s  wagon  and  oxen.  Marston 
lent  them  readily  enough,  but  Maurice’s  frank  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  could  never  keep  a  secret,  showed 
him  that  there  was  something  amiss. 

“  What’s  up  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Maurice  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  he  added 
thereto  the  bygone  incident  of  Willis’s  visit,  which, 
for  a  wonder,  he  had  hitherto  kept  to  himself. 
Marston’s  wise  face  became  preternaturally  grave 
over  the  history. 

“  Of  course  you  were  right,”  he  said,  referring  to 
the  sale  of  the  wool;  “  but  you  should  have  left  out 
that  observation  about  going  to  the  devil.” 
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“  I  suppose  I  should,”  replied  Maurice,  ruefully ; 
“  but  he  was  so  beastly  aggravating.” 

“I  am  sorry  you  are  in  with  him,”  observed 
Marston.  “  You  must  try  and  cut  loose  as  soon 
as  you  can.” 

“I  should  like  to,”  said  Maurice,  “but  I  don’t 
know  how  ;  and  it  seems  mean,  when  we’ve  only  just 
started.” 

“Well,  anyhow,”  said  Marston,  “if  you  get  into 
any  trouble,  promise  me  that  you  will  come  to  me.” 

And  that  Maurice  promised  willingly  enough. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TREASURE -TROVE. 

John  and  Maurice  had  found  so  much  to  do  on  their 
farm,  that  the  garden  which  Luke  Farrer  had  laid 
out  and  planted  in  the  old  days,  had  received  but 
scant  attention  from  them.  The  fruit  trees,  which 
had  always  been  neglected  by  the  last  owner,  had 
deteriorated,  and  did  not  bear  well.  Maurice  had 
many  a  time  intended  to  dig  round  and  manure  them, 
and  to  prune  off  their  too  luxuriant  branches,  but  he 
had  never  yet  been  able  to  spare  a  few  days  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  second  spring  of  their  tenancy 
came  round,  however,  he  told  John  one  day  that  he 
meant  to  devote  himself  to  the  garden  a  little,  and 
see  if  they  could  not  get  some  decent  fruit  this  year. 
Ellis  acquiesced  readily. 

“It  certainly  ought  to  be  done,”  he  agreed.  “I 
have  been  thinking  of  it  myself  for  a  long  time.  Let 
Ninepence  and  Mietje  dig  it  over  for  you.” 

“  They  will  only  scratch  the  surface  if  they  are 
left  to  themselves,”  said  Maurice. 

He  went  to  work  with  pick  and  spade  himself,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Ellis  came  and  lent  a 
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hand  also.  Maurice  had  arrived  at  the  big  apple- 
tree,  which  required  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

“  I  remember  this  old  chap  well,”  he  said.  “  Poor 
Farrer  used  to  let  us  climb  up  and  pick  as  many 
apples  as  we  liked ;  but  when  his  wife  thought  we  had 
had  enough,  she  used  to  come  along  with  the  twig- 
broom  and  clear  us  out.” 

“  She  married  again,  did  she  not  ?  ” 

“Yes;  a  fellow  named  Smit  with  a  tribe  of 
youngsters -  Hullo  !  what’s  this  ?  ” 

His  pick  struck  on  something  hard,  which  at  first 
he  took  to  be  a  large  stone,  but  which,  when  the 
earth  was  cleared  away,  showed  a  metal  top. 

“  A  cash-box  !  ”  exclaimed  Ellis,  opening  his  eyes. 

Maurice  knelt  down  and  began  clearing  away  the 
earth  round  it. 

“  It  is  a  tin  box,”  he  said  presently ;  “  but  it  is  too 
large  for  a  cash-box.” 

He  tried  to  lift  it  out. 

“It  is  heavy,”  he  remarked. 

Ellis’s  eyes  shot  out  a  sudden  gleam,  which  Maurice 
was  too  much  occupied  to  observe. 

At  last  the  box  came  out.  It  was  not  large,  but 
decidedly  heavy  for  its  size  ;  its  long  residence  under¬ 
ground  had  rusted  it,  but  it  was  intact. 

“  It  has  a  padlock,”  observed  Maurice,  “  but  who 
shall  say  where  the  key  is  ?  ” 

“Who  can  have  put  it  there?”  exclaimed  Ellis. 
“  Can  it  belong  to  Esthuysen  ?  ” 

Esthuysen  was  their  predecessor  on  the  farm. 

“There  is  no  clue  whatever,”  said  Maurice,  care¬ 
fully  examining  the  box  and  the  hole  from  which 
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lie  had  taken  it,  “  and  no  key.  What  shall  we  do 
with  it  ?  ” 

“  Take  it  inside  and  prize  it  open,”  said  Ellis  ;  “  the 
box  itself  is  of  no  value,  it  is  only  an  old  tin  case. 
The  contents  will  probably  tell  us  who  it  belongs  to. 
If  it  is  Esthuysen’s,  we  must  hunt  him  up  and  ask 
him  about  it.” 

If  it  is  of  any  value,”  said  Maurice,  “it  is  very 
odd  that  he  should  have  left  it  here.” 

They  carried  the  box  inside  and  put  it  in  a  safe 
place.  In  the  evening,  after  they  had  had  supper, 
they  set  it  on  the  table  between  them  and  prepared 
to  open  it.  This  was  not  a  task  of  much  difficulty ; 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  considerable  curiosity  that 
the  two  young  men  proceeded  to  examine  the  con¬ 
tents.  On  the  top  lay  a  slip  of  white  paper,  folded, 
which  proved  to  be  a  list,  or  inventory,  written  in  a 
rather  straggling,  round  hand.  Beneath  this  was 
some  brown  paper,  folded ;  and  when  this  was  re¬ 
moved  various  silver  articles  appeared. 

“  Bead  out  the  list,  Maurice,”  said  Ellis,  “  and 
let  us  see  if  the  things  are  here  all  right.” 

Maurice  took  up  the  paper  and  began. 

“Four  silver  tablespoons.” 

“Here  they  are,”  said  Ellis,  laying  them  on  the 
table. 

“  Two  silver  saltspoons.” 

“Bight  you  are.” 

“One  silver  cream-jug.” 

“  Wait  a  minute.  Yes ;  here  it  is  under  a  silver 
sugar-bowl.” 

“  That’s  the  next  thing  on  the  list.” 
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“  Yes  ;  and  then  ?  ” 

“  Silver  knife,  fork  and  spoon  in  case.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Two  silver  mugs.” 

Ellis  set  them  out  on  the  table,  when  Maurice, 
taking  up  one  of  them,  exclaimed — 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  these  mugs  before.  This 
one  has  E.  F.  engraved  on  it.  I  have  it  now  !  ” 

“  Yes,  you  have  ;  but  what  then  ?  ”  asked  Ellis. 

“  I  mean,  I  know  whose  they  are.  They  belong  to 
the  Earrers.  Poor  old  Luke  must  have  buried  them 
here,  just  before  that  night-attack  when  they  were 
all  killed.” 

“By  Jove,  what  a  strange  thing!”  said  Ellis, 
thoughtfully. 

“  Strange  that  we  should  be  the  fellows  to  find 
them,”  observed  Maurice,  to  whose  mind  the  sight  of 
this  long-buried  treasure  brought  a  host  of  childish 
recollections — “  after  nearly  twelve  years,  too.” 

“  Let  us  see  what  else  there  is,”  said  Ellis.  “  Here 
is  something  wrapped  in  tissue-paper.” 

“  The  second  part  of  the  list  is  headed  jewellery,” 
continued  Maurice,  reading.  “  Item,  two  gold  brooches 
— one  set  with  four  blue  stones.” 

“  Which  are  sapphires,”  observed  Ellis,  “  and  good- 
sized  ones.  Very  old-fashioned  brooches  both  of 
them.” 

“  Handsome,  though,”  replied  Maurice,  glancing  at 
them,  and  returning  to  his  list.  “  One  gold  bracelet.” 

“Yes  ;  and  one  silver  one.” 

“  That’s  it.  One  gold  ring  set  with  three 
diamonds.” 
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“  There  are  two  ring-cases.  Yes ;  that’s  one  of 
them.” 

“And  the  other  is  a  gold  ring  set  with  an  emerald 
and  two  small  diamonds.” 

“  That’s  right.” 

“And  that  is  all,”  said  Maurice,  laying  down  the 
paper.  “  Is  the  box  empty  ?  ” 

“Yes;  but  how  did  Farrer  come  by  all  this 
finery  ?  ” 

“  They  are  his  wife’s,”  said  Maurice.  “I  believe 
they  were  heirlooms  in  her  mother’s  family.  1  re¬ 
member  quite  well  having  these  things  shown  to 
me,  as  a  treat,  when  I  was  quite  a  little  kid.  I 
thought,  then,  that  no  one  but  the  queen  had  such 
grand  things,  and  Mrs.  Farrer  went  up  tremendously 
in  my  estimation.” 

“  Well,  the  things  are  genuine,  and  some  of  them 
are  valuable — there  is  no  doubt  about  that,”  remarked 
Ellis,  examining  the  jewellery. 

“  This  mug,  with  E.  F.  on  it,”  said  Maurice,  taking 
it  up,  “belonged  to  the  eldest  girl,  Ellen.  It  was  a 
christening-gift,  or  something,  before  they  left  England 
at  all.” 

There  was  a  minute’s  silence,  while  Ellis  examined 
the  articles  in  turn,  Maurice  watching  him  with 
a  somewhat  disturbed  countenance.  Presently  he 
observed — 

“We  must  get  these  things  back  to  the  Farrers — 
at  least  to  Mrs.  Smit — somehow.” 

“  Of  course,”  replied  Ellis,  readily — “  that  is,  if  you 
know  where  to  find  them.” 

“  I  think  Emily  knows,”  said  Maurice,  relieved 
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from  a  latent  fear  that  John  would  find  some  pretext 
for  laying  claim  to  this  treasure-trove.  “  I  believe 
she  heard  of  them  in  some  way  about  two  years  ago, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  have  moved  away.  Sinit 
had  a  good  farm,  and  was  doing  well.” 

“  You  had  better  write  to  Emily,  then,  for  their 
address,”  said  Ellis.  “  Or  else  write  to  Mrs.  Smit, 
and  send  the  letter  to  Emily  to  forward.” 

“Yes,  I  will,  at  the  first  opportunity,”  replied 
Maurice. 

Just  then  they  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  outside. 

“  There  is  some  one  coming,”  said  Ellis,  hastily. 
“  Better  get  these  things  out  of  sight.” 

Maurice  leaned  forward  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  ;  it  was  bright  moonlight  outside. 

“  It  is  only  Marston,”  he  said ;  “  we  needn’t  mind 
him.” 

Ellis  did  not  look  particularly  pleased,  but  he  said 
nothing;  and  the  next  minute  Marston  was  in  the 
room. 

“  Good  evening,”  he  began.  And  then,  as  his  eyes 
fell  upon  the  array  on  the  table,  “Hullo!  what  are 
you  fellows  up  to  ?  Going  to  set  up  a  silversmith’s 
store  ?  ” 

“  No,  a  pawnbroker’s,”  said  Maurice,  laughing. 

“  It  is  quite  a  romance,”  observed  Ellis,  rather 
dryly.  “But  won’t  you  saddle-off  before  you 
hear  it  ?  ” 

“Yes,  thank  you,”  said  Marston.  “I  am  going 
to  ask  you  for  a  shakedown  to-night.” 

“Certainly,”  said  Ellis.  “  Maurice,  will  you  stir 
up  old  Sannah  while  I  see  to  Marston’s  horse  ?  ” 
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“  Yes  ;  but  I  don’t  want  any  of  the  servants  to  see 
this  show,”  said  Maurice ;  and  he  picked  up  his 
jacket  and  threw  it  over  the  whole  affair. 

“  I  am  sending  a  wagon  down  to  Graliamstown,” 
said  Marston.  “But  I  couldn’t  get  it  off  till  so  late, 
that  I  thought  I  would  just  come  as  far  as  this 
to-night,  and  ask  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do 
for  you  in  town.” 

“If  you  have  time,  Marston,  I  wish  you  would  go 
out  to  Biverdale,”  said  Maurice;  “they  would  be 
delighted  to  see  you.” 

“  I  shan’t  have  very  much  time,”  replied  Marston, 
“  but  I  will  try  and  manage  it.  Now,  may  I  have  a 
look  at  these  treasures  ?  ” 

They  were  duly  uncovered  and  exhibited,  and  the 
story  of  their  discovery  related.  Marston  was  much 
interested. 

“And  when  you  have  found  the  Farrers,”  he 
asked,  “how  are  you  going  to  convey  the  things  to 
them  ?  It  strikes  me  it  will  be  no  easy  matter.” 

“  I  quite  agree  with  you,”  said  Ellis.  “  The  Farrers, 
or  Smits,  have  a  farm  close  to  the  frontier  some¬ 
where — a  long  way  from  here.  There  are  bands  of 
these  marauding  Kaffirs  always  about ;  and  for  one 
man,  or  two  men,  however  well  armed,  it  would  be 
a  very  risky  business.” 

“  Still,  it  must  be  done  somehow,”  put  in  Maurice, 
hastily. 

“The  great  thing  is,”  observed  Marston,  “to  let 
Mrs.  Smit  know  that  you  have  them.  She,  no  doubt, 
thinks  they  were  all  lost  in  the  last  war.” 

“  She  never  knew  of  their  being  buried  here, 
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certainly,”  said  Maurice,  “  or  slie  could  have  recovered 
them.” 

“  As  Marston  says,”  remarked  Ellis,  “  it  is  all 
right  as  long  as  she  knows  that  we  have  them.  They 
are  quite  as  safe  with  us  as  with  her — perhaps  safer. 
In  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  on  the  frontier,  I 
don’t  suppose  she  will  be  anxious  to  have  a  few 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  valuables  in  the  house.” 

“  How  would  it  he,”  asked  Marston,  “to  put  them 
in  the  hank  at  Grahamstown  so  long  ?  I  will  take 
them  in  my  wagon,  if  you  like.  They  will  he  quite 
safe.” 

“  Not  a  bad  idea,”  said  Maurice,  looking  at  Ellis ; 
but  Ellis  shook  his  head. 

“  Don’t  think  me  awfully  rude,  Marston,”  he  said; 
“  but  I  don’t  think  Maurice  and  myself  ought  to  let 
the  things  entirely  out  of  our  hands  like  that.  If 
either  of  us  were  going  with  you,  it  would  be  different ; 
but,  after  all,  we  are  responsible  for  them — they  are 
valuable,  and  they  are  not  ours.” 

“All  right,”  said  Marston,  carelessly.  “It  seems 
to  me  rather  like  splitting  hairs,  but  perhaps  you 
are  on  the  safe  side.  Anyhow,  I  can  take  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Henderson  for  you.” 

“  Yes,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  do 
that,”  said  Maurice,  rising.  “  I  will  write  it  at 
once.” 

They  had  replaced  the  treasure  in  its  box  and 
carried  it  into  their  bedroom,  which  they  considered 
the  safest  place  for  it.  Ellis  fastened  it  with  cord, 
sealing  the  knots,  while  Maurice  hunted  up  some 
writing-materials  out  of  an  unpromising  chaos  of 
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filed  bills,  old  newspapers,  gun-wads,  discarded  socks, 
neckties  and  shirt-collars. 

“  While  you  have  a  pen  in  your  hand,  Maurice,” 
said  Ellis,  “  I  think  it  would  he  just  as  well  to  make 
a  duplicate  list  of  those  things,  and  keep  it  among 
your  papers  just  as  a  precaution.” 

“  All  right,  I  will,”  said  Maurice;  and  he  made  it 
out,  after  he  had  written  his  letter  to  Emily,  and 
put  it  away  with  some  receipted  accounts  in  his  desk. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HUMOURS  OF  WAR. 

A  few  days  later  Marston  returned  from  Grahams- 
town,  and  called  at  Segenlioe  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
Emily  to  Maurice.  He  had  been  to  Riverdale,  and 
was  received  there  with  great  cordiality.  Emily 
wrote  that,  “  We  liked  your  friend  Mr.  Marston  very 
much,  and  George  took  quite  a  fancy  to  him.  The 
name  of  the  Smits’  farm  is  Doom  Kraal,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  exact  address.”  In  the  discovery  of  the 
treasure  she  was  much  interested,  and  expressed  an 
anxiety  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  rightful 
owners  as  soon  as  possible. 

“  And  what  is  the  news  in  town  ?  ”  asked  Ellis. 

“  Do  you  know  Grant  ?  ”  said  Marston,  rather 
irrelevantly. 

“  The  general  dealer  ?  Yes.” 

“He  has  bought  up  every  blanket  and  every  pair 
of  velcltschoen  that  he  can  lay  hands  upon.” 

“  What  is  that  for  ?  ”  queried  Maurice. 

“  Because  the  Government  will  have  to  buy  them 
just  now  for  the  soldiers,  and  they  will  have  to  give 
him  his  own  price  for  them.” 

“War  is  expected,  then  ?  ”  said  Ellis. 
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Marston  nodded.  “  Any  day,”  he  said. 

“  So  !”  remarked  Ellis,  quietly,  and  Maurice  felt  his 
heart  beat  quicker.  He  had  already  suffered  from 
the  horrors  of  war,  but  he  was  too  young  and  too  high- 
spirited  not  to  feel  a  certain  pleasurable  excitement 
at  the  thought  of  stirring  times,  fighting,  and  danger. 

“If  it  really  is  so  we  ought  to  be  prepared,”  he 
observed. 

“Just  so,”  agreed  Marston.  “  I  have  been  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  in  my  mind  as  I  came  along.  My  next 
neighbours  are  two  brothers  named  Siemens.  I  will 
send  them  word  to  bring  their  stock  and  join 
forces  with  me.  They  employ  a  great  many  boys, 
and  perhaps  they  can  trust  some  of  them.  Then  we 
will  come  over  here  with  our  stock,  and  I  think  the 
best  thing  will  be  for  us  all  to  track  further  on,  in 
the  direction  of  Fort  Beaufort.  There  are  several 
large  farms  along  that  way— Four  Fivers,  Bushman’s 
Drift,  Vredenhoek,  and  others — and,  if  war  should 
break  out,  they  are  sure  to  form  a  laager  somewhere 
there.  What  do  you  think,  Ellis  ?” 

Ellis  was  silent  for  a  minute,  reflecting. 

“I  dare  say  you  are  right,”  he  said  presently. 
“  Of  course  we  can’t  quite  tell  yet  how  things  will 
turn  out.  We  might  form  a  laager  here.” 

“Not  enough  of  us,”  replied  Marston—"  only  five, 
and  I  don’t  think  the  Siemens  are  much  to  be 
depended  on.” 

“  Are  they  Dutch  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“  A  mixture  of  Dutch  and  German  and— Jews,  I 
think,”  said  Marston.  "  How  about  your  boys, 
Ellis  ?  ” 
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“  Hans  and  Mietje  are  Fingoes,  replied  Ellis, 
“  and  will  stick  by  us.  The  other  two  are  Hottentots, 
and  will  probably  take  themselves  off.  What  about 

that  boy  of  yours,  Maurice  ?  ” 

il  Ninepence  ?  He  is  a  Kaffir,  said  Maurice ; 
“but  somehow  I  don’t  think  he  will  turn  against 

us.” 

“You  can’t  trust  him,  though,  with  his  own  people 
about,”  observed  Marston.  “  I  am  going  to  pay  off 
all  my  boys  at  the  end  of  this  month  and  send  them 

away.” 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes,  while  each 
of  the  young  men,  in  his  own  fashion,  pondered  over 
the  future  that  suddenly  loomed  up,  dark  and  stormy, 
in  front  of  them. 

Marston  unfeignedly  regretted  the  necessity  for 
war.  He  was  no  coward,  but  he  was  peace-loving 
and  industrious.  He  liked  to  labour  steadily,  and  to 
see  the  fruits  of  his  labours  growing  under  his  hands. 
Now,  he  was  more  likely  to  see  them  destroyed. 
Maurice,  as  we  have  said,  felt  an  eager  stirring  of  the 
blood;  Ellis  was  making  calculations,  and  looking 
further  into  the  future  than  either  of  the  others  cared 
to  do. 

Maurice  was  the  first  to  speak.  “Were  you  here 
in  the  last  war,  Marston  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  was  living  at  Swellendam  then,”  replied 
Marston,  smiling  a  little,  “  and  I  came  straight  away 
over  here  with  a  body  of  volunteers.  Yes,  I  had 
some  useful  lessons  in  savage  warfare  then.” 

“It  was  a  great  mistake,”  observed  Ellis,  “to 
liberate  the  slaves.” 
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"A  great  mistake  !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice. 

“  Yes,”  said  Ellis,  “we  ought  to  have  made  slaves 
of  the  whole  crowd  of  them  rather.  Give  a  nigger 
his  independence,  and  you  put  a  weapon  in  his  hand 
against  you.  There  they  are  by  their  thousands  and 
we  but  a  handful.” 

“Just  why  we  can’t  make  them  all  slaves,”  re¬ 
marked  Marston,  quietly. 

“  We  should  have  carted  some  of  them  out  of  the 
country,”  continued  Ellis.  “  It  could  have  been  done 
in  that  way.” 

“But,”  exclaimed  Maurice,  indignantly,  “you  talk 
about  giving  them  their  independence,  as  if  we  had 
any  right  to  take  it  away.  Why  should  we  interfere 
with  their  independence  as  long  as  they  don’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  ours  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  why  we  should,  but  we  do,”  replied 
Ellis,  dryly.  “This  land  that  you  are  living  on 
belonged  to  the  Kaffirs  once.  What  business  have 
you  here  ?  ” 

“  I  didnt  take  it  from  the  Kaffirs,”  argued  Maurice. 

“  But  some  one  did.” 

“  Which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
slavery,  however,”  put  in  Marston.  “  The  problem 
of  the  conquest  of  uncivilized  nations  by  civilized  is 
hardly  one  to  discuss  when  we  are  just  about  to  fight 
for  our  skins.  Look  at  these  Fingoes.  They  were 
slaves  to  the  Ama-Xosa,  and  we  liberated  them ;  they 
will  be  faithful  to  us,  you  will  see.” 

“  True,”  said  Ellis,  “  but  their  masters  were  brutal 
to  them — I  am  not  defending  brutality.  There  has 
been  no  ill-treatment  of  slaves  in  this  country.” 
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“  Perhaps  not,”  said  Maurice ;  “  but  I  know  I  had 
rather  fight  them  than  make  slaves  of  them.  I  have 
often  heard  that  slavery  is  demoralizing,  not  only  to 
the  slaves,  but  to  the  slave-owners.” 

“  I  have  often  heard  it  too,”  replied  Ellis,  “but 
I  don’t  believe  it.  In  what  way  are  the  Dutch  de¬ 
moralized  by  having  owned  slaves  ?  On  the  contrary, 

I  think  they  are  much  more  sensible  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  coloured  people  than  we  are.  In  another 
fifty  years  we  shall  be  completely  overridden  by  these 
natives.” 

“  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  observed  Marston. 
“  Englishmen  are  not  apt  to  be  overridden  by  any 
nation,  white  or  black,  in  the  long  run.  And  the 
great  majority  of  the  slaves  were  Hottentots  ;  I  don  t 
think  we  have  much  to  fear  from  them  now.  As  to 
enslaving  these  myriads  of  Kaffirs,  we  could  not  do  it  if 
we  would.  No  \  let  us  first  show  them  that  w tq  can  fight, 
and  that  it  is  their  best  interest  to  be  our  friends.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  quite  ready  to  fight,”  said  Ellis,  coolly, 
“  and  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  let  daylight  through 
a  few  of  them,  if  that  is  all.” 

Maurice  recoiled  at  his  words,  and  his  warlike 
ardour  got  a  momentary  chill. 

“I  don’t  like  to  think  of  you  down  there  all  alone, 
Marston,”  he  said.  “Come  over  here  as  soon  as  you 
can.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  all  right,”  returned  Marston— “  besides, 
I  shall  not  be  alone.  I  will  get  the  two  Siemens  over 
at  once.  And  I  don’t  know  that  war  is  absolutely 
imminent.  I  was  merely  taking  thought  for  the 
morrow.” 
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“  Which  I  believe  we  are  told  not  to  do — isn’t  it 
so  ?  ”  asked  Ellis,  laughing  a  little  as  he  rose  from 
his  seat.  “  Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  two  fellows 
are  going  to  do,  hut  I  am  going  to  bed.” 

After  he  had  gone  Marston  and  Maurice  refilled 
their  pipes  and  continued  talking.  They  spoke  of 
Biverdale  and  of  its  master,  between  whom  and 
Marston  there  had  evidently  been  a  mutual  attraction. 

“He  has  rather  a  wooden  manner,  I  grant  you,” 
Marston  said,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of  Maurice’s, 
“  but  he  is  a  sterling  good  fellow  for  all  that.  He  will 
be  a  more  reliable  friend  to  you  than  Ellis,  any  day.” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  rely  on  Ellis,”  replied  Maurice.  “By 
the  way,  Fred,  didn’t  it  strike  you  as  rather  odd, 
his  objecting  to  let  you  put  that  stuff  in  the  bank 
for  us  ?  ” 

“It  struck  me  as  rather  offensive,  if  you  ask  me,” 
returned  Marston,  coolly ;  “  but  I  was  not  going  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him  about  it.” 

“And  I  wish  to  goodness  now  that  you  had  taken 
it,”  Maurice  continued,  “for  I  don’t  see  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  it  to  Mrs.  Smit  in  the  present  un¬ 
settled  state  of  things.  If  we  have  to  track,  how  can 
we  take  it  with  us  ?  ” 

“It  is  an  encumbrance,  certainly,”  observed 
Marston,  “and  one  for  which  I  don’t  suppose  Mrs. 
Smit  would  thank  you  just  now.  If  they  are  near 
the  frontier,  as  you  say,  they  are  not  unlikely  to 
have  to  track  themselves.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  the  wretched 
things,”  grumbled  Maurice.  “I  wish  we  had  never 
found  them.” 
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“  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  bury  them 
again,”  said  Marston ;  “  and  that  is  what  you  will 
do,  if  you  will  take  my  advice ;  and  wait  for  better 
times.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Maurice.  “I  will 
speak  to  Ellis  about  it  to-morrow.” 

He  did  so,  and  made  the  suggestion  that,  for  the 
present  necessity,  they  should  bury  the  treasure 
again  where  they  had  found  it.  Ellis  pondered  over 
it  a  good  deal.  At  last  he  said — 

“  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  thing  to  do.  But 
in  that  case  you  had  better  make  a  note  of  it.  Write 
down  an  exact  description  of  the  spot  where  it  is 
buried,  so  that  another  person  would  be  able  to  find 
it ;  put  your  list  of  the  things  with  it,  and  put  them 
together  in  a  sealed  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Smit. 
Then,  perhaps,  it  would  be  safest  to  send  that  to 
Emily  when  you  get  a  chance,  because,  whatever 
happens  to  you  and  me,  Henderson  will  take  care 
that  she  and  the  youngsters  are  safe  somewhere.” 

“  True,”  said  Maurice.  “  Well,  I  will  do  that ;  but 
we  must  bury  the  things  without  being  seen  by  any 
of  the  servants.” 

“Do  it  after  dark,”  suggested  Ellis. 

“  I  think  I  will  do  it  to-night,  and  then  it  will  be 
off  my  mind,”  concluded  Maurice. 

He  reburied  the  tin  box  that  same  evening  after 
dark,  and  he  also  wrote  a  description  of  the  spot,  and 
put  it,  together  with  the  duplicate  list  he  had  made, 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Mrs.  Smit,  Doom  Kraal, 
which  he  sealed  and  put  away  for  the  present  in  his 
desk.  That  done,  his  mind  was  somewhat  relieved ; 
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but  lie  still  wished  that,  as  things  were,  poor  Luke 
Farrer’s  treasures  had  never  been  unearthed. 

The  following  morning  Ninepence  came  to  his 
master  with  a  serious  face. 

“  Baas,”  he  said,  “  I  must  leave  you — I  must  go.” 

“  What’s  that  for,  Ninepence  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  baas.  There  is  going  to  be  war. 
I  have  seen  Kaffirs  that  came  from  Kaffirland.  They 
tell  me  it  is  said  all  over  the  country  that  there 
will  be  war  very  soon.  I  must  go  back  to  my  own 
people.” 

“And  so  you  are  going  to  fight  against  us,  Nine- 
pence?”  asked  Maurice,  reproachfully. 

“  No,  baas,  I  will  not  fight  against  the  white  man, 
because  the  white  man  has  been  good  to  me.  But 
Kreli  is  my  chief.  My  wife  and  children  are  in 
Kaffirland,  and,  if  I  do  not  go  back,  Kreli  will  have 
them  killed.  I  must  go  to  my  wife  and  children. 
I  will  not  fight  against  the  white  man  ;  I  will  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  while  my 
people  are  away  fighting.” 

“Oh,  well,  in  that  case  of  course  you  must  go,” 
said  Maurice ;  “  you  must  look  after  your  wife  and 
children.  Tell  me,  Ninepence,  when  will  the  war 
begin  ?  ” 

But  Ninepence  shook  his  head.  “I  do  not  know, 
baas,”  was  all  that  Maurice  could  get  out  of  him. 

Probably  he  knew,  but  would  not  tell.  His  reticence 
impressed  Maurice  with  the  idea  that  the  war  was 
imminent.  He  felt  very  anxious  about  Marston,  who 
might  be  quite  alone  at  Oatlands,  and  expressed  his 
fears  to  Ellis. 
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“  I  am  expecting  him  every  day,”  said  Ellis. 

“  I  should  like  to  ride  over  and  see  if  he  is  all 
right,”  added  Maurice. 

“  No,”  rejoined  Ellis,  decidedly.  “  We  cannot 
leave  the  place  now,  and,  besides,  it  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  ride  alone.  Marston  is  able  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and,  in  times  like  these,  every  man  must  look 
after  his  own  skin.” 

Maurice  objected  to  this  doctrine,  hut  was  con¬ 
scious  that  Ellis  was  right,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  quietly.  Ninepence 
had  left,  but  the  other  four  boys  remained  and  con¬ 
tinued  their  work.  Suspense  and  danger  were  in  the 
air  they  breathed,  and  Maurice  began  to  feel  that 
any  kind  of  an  explosion  would  be  preferable  to  this 
weighty  brooding  of  the  expected  storm.  It  was  an 
untold  relief  when  at  last,  one  quiet  evening,  clouds 
of  dust  announced  the  approach  of  a  quantity  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  which  came  slowly  on,  followed  by 
three  men  on  horseback. 

Marston  had  been  four  days  alone  at  Oatlands, 
with  no  one  but  his  Kaffir  servants,  whose  behaviour 
was  decidedly  suspicious.  They  were  sullen  and 
silent,  went  unwillingly  to  their  work,  and  left  the 
most  of  it  undone.  Marston  fully  recognized  the 
hourly  peril  in  which  he  lived,  but  he  never  lost  his 
head.  He  carried  a  loaded  revolver  constantly,  slept 
with  it  by  his  pillow,  treated  his  servants  just  as 
usual,  but  uttered  no  reproof  for  the  neglected  work, 
and  did  his  own  work  as  if  nothing  was  amiss.  The 
fourth  day  was  the  last  of  the  month.  He  called 
together  all  the  boys  he  employed,  paid  them  their 
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wages  in  full,  and  told  them  that  he  had  no  further 
need  of  them  at  present,  and  wished  them  to  go. 
They  took  their  money  and  went  out  without  a  word. 

The  same  evening,  as  Marston  sat  quite  alone  in 
his  room,  smoking,  and  wondering  whether  he  should 
leave  his  stock — which  he  was  very  loili  to  do— or 
make  an  attempt  to  get  it  across  to  Segenlioe,  he 
suddenly  heard  the  rapid  feet  of  horses  approaching. 

“  Siemens  at  last,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
went  to  the  door  and  unfastened  it.  The  younger 
of  the  two  brothers  Siemens  dismounted  and  sprang 
into  the  room  with  such  violent  haste  that  he  almost 
knocked  Marston  backwards. 

“For  God’s  sake,  Mr.  Marston,”  he  stuttered, 
“  is  it  safe  here  ?  Are  you  armed  ?  Have  you  any 
help  ?  ” 

“  None  but  my  own,”  replied  Marston,  quietly. 
“  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  Where  is  your  brother  ?  ” 

“My  brother — ach  Gott /”  cried  Siemens,  falling 
into  a  chair.  His  face  was  deathly  white,  and  the 
sweat  streamed  from  his  forehead. 

“Mr.  Marston,”  he  said  presently,  “  my  poor 
brother  is  murdered  !  The  servants  have  been  dread¬ 
ful — sulky  and  disobedient — all  the  week,  and  he  was 
very  angry  with  them.  He  drove  them  to  their  work, 
but  they  would  not  go.  To-night  they  all  came  and 
demanded  their  wages ;  but  he  refused  to  pay  them 
because  they  had  not  done  their  work.  I  begged  him 
to  pay  them  and  let  them  go,  but  he  would  not — 
poor  Ludwig,  he  was  always  so  hot-tempered! — and 
when  he  refused  them  the  money,  then  they  all  fell 
upon  him  with  their  kerries  and  beat  out  his  brains — 
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ach  Gott !  the  horror  of  it ! — I  escaped,  and  threw 
myself  on  a  horse,  and  fled  for  my  life.” 

He  had,  indeed,  ridden  barebacked  the  whole 
distance. 

Marston  was  greatly  shocked,  but  he  had  to  think 
immediately  of  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  for  poor 
Siemens  was  incapable  of  any  idea  but  headlong 
flight. 

“  Is  there  not  some  one  with  you  ?  ”  Marston 
asked  him. 

“Yes,  a  Fingo.  He  is  faithful;  you  can  trust 
him.”  And  then  the  young  fellow  broke  into  fresh 
lamentations,  succeeded  by  an  access  of  terror  quite 
hysterical,  so  that  Marston  was  at  his  wits’  end. 

However,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  quieting  him 
somewhat,  and  then  went  out  and  engaged  the 
friendly  services  of  the  Fingo  servant,  who  helped  him 
to  collect  and  keep  guard  over  his  stock.  After  an 
intensely  anxious  night  of  ceaseless  watching,  during 
which  no  disturbance  occurred,  they  started  at  day¬ 
light  for  Segenhoe,  and  arrived  there  safely,  with 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  just  before  sundown  that 
evening. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THAT  NIGHT  AT  SEGENHOE. 

At  eight  o’clock  that  night  the  four  men,  Marston, 
Ellis,  Maurice,  and  Siemens  were  seated  at  the  table, 
fully  armed,  eating  their  supper  in  grim  silence,  with 
eyes  and  ears  constantly  on  the  alert. 

A  considerable  time  had  been  spent  in  kraaling  all 
the  live-stock,  and  making  due  provision  for  their 
safety  during  the  night,  the  Fingo  boys  being 
stationed  as  guardians  and  sentries. 

The  news  of  the  brutal  murder  of  poor  Siemens 
had  inspired  Ellis  and  Maurice,  and  even  the  peace¬ 
able  Marston,  with  a  burning  desire  to  meet  the 
murderers  face  to  face,  and  inflict  swift  punishment 
on  them ;  the  unfortunate  brother,  on  the  contrary, 
was  completely  demoralized,  and  seemed  ready  to  go 
into  convulsions  should  he  catch  sight  of  another 
Kaffir. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  starless  summer  night ;  blackness 
and  silence  enshrouded  the  wide  veldt,  and  wrapped 
the  lonely  dwelling  round  like  a  thick  curtain.  So 
utterly  alone,  so  far  from  any  sign  of  life  did  these 
men  appear  to  be;  that  a  stranger  suddenly  descend¬ 
ing  in  their  midst  might  well  have  wondered  why 
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their  guns  and  knives  lay  so  ready  to  their  hands. 
They,  however,  knew  well  what  they  were  about,  and 
not  the  faintest  whisper  that  could  be  called  a  sound 
escaped  their  vigilant  ears. 

Siemens  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  now  and 
again ;  the  silence,  full  of  suspense,  seemed  to  in¬ 
crease  his  terror  to  an  unbearable  pitch. 

“I  don’t  believe  we  shall  he  troubled  with  them 
to-night,”  he  said  at  last,  when  about  an  hour  had 
passed  in  this  oppressive  manner ;  “  it’s  too  pitch 
dark  for  even  a  Kaffir  to  find  his  way.” 

“  Don’t  you  believe  it,”  said  Ellis ;  “  the  blacker 
the  better  for  them.” 

“  I  think  they  are  here  now,”  said  Marston,  very 
quietly  indeed ;  and  he  stood  up  and  handled  his  gun. 

There  was  a  sound  outside  as  if  a  small  stone  were 
just  moved;  the  faint  patch  of  comparative  lightness 
which  indicated  the  window  became  obscured.  Mar¬ 
ston  levelled  his  gun  at  the  window  and  something 
moved  away  from  it. 

“  Let  us  es — es — cape  by  the  back,”  said  a  shaking 
voice  at  Maurice’s  elbow.  He  looked  round  and  saw 
Siemens,  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

“  You  cowardly  scoundrel !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice, 
with  sudden  and  rather  unreasonable  indignation  ; 
“go  and  save  your  own  twopenny  skin,  if  that  is  all 
you  want !  ” 

Siemens  took  him  at  his  word.  He  darted  into 
the  bedroom,  closed  and  buttoned  the  door,  and  crept 
under  the  bed,  where  he  remained  during  the  life- 
and-death  struggle  that  followed. 
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Ellis,  Marston,  and  Maurice  placed  themselves  in 
a  triangle,  back  to  back,  and  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  dearlv. 

kj 

“If  we  have  all  got  to  be  killed,”  observed  Ellis, 
“  we’ll  give  them  some  trouble  first.” 

The  door  was  flung  wide,  and  a  succession  of  black, 
almost  naked  figures,  leaped  in  and  surrounded  the 
triangle  of  white  men,  which  stood  like  a  little  rock 
amid  the  angry  waves  of  some  black,  stormy  sea. 

Marston,  without  taking  his  eyes  for  an  instant 
from  those  threatening  waves,  turned  his  head  very 
slightly,  and  said  to  Maurice  over  his  shoulder  in  a 
perfectly  calm  voice — 

“Eleven.  If  there  are  no  more  we  ought  to 
tackle  them.” 

His  splendid  self-possession — as  complete  as  if  he 
had  been  sitting  securely  in  a  lady’s  drawing-room — 
had  the  best  possible  effect  on  Maurice,  who  was  not 
frightened  hut  excited,  and  his  hand  therefore  some¬ 
what  unsteady.  From  that  moment  he  became 
almost  as  cool  as  his  friend,  and  fought  like  a 
veteran. 

The  eleven  Kaffirs  were  armed  with  assegais  and 
knobkerries.  The  Englishmen  used  their  rifles  at 
first  with  effect ;  but  they  were  fighting  at  very  close 
quarters,  and  had  no  time  to  re-load.  It  soon 
became  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle. 

Five  Kaffirs  lay  writhing  on  the  floor  before  that 
solid  little  triangle  was  broken ;  even  then  the  white 
men  were  out-numbered  by  two  to  one. 

It  would  have  been  a  weird  sight,  could  there  have 
been  a  spectator  of  that  fierce  battle  in  miniature, 
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enclosed  by  the  bare  walls  of  the  little  farmhouse 
living-room. 

The  furniture  was  flung  into  corners,  or  dragged 
together  into  a  hasty  barricade,  made  and  unmade  a 
dozen  times.  A  hand-lamp,  standing  on  a  bracket 
against  the  wall,  still  burned,  and  from  its  small  but 
steady  light  black,  grotesque,  and  continually  shifting 
shadows  were  cast  on  floor  and  walls,  by  the  springing, 
struggling  figures  and  the  whirling  weapons.  The 
figures  themselves  were  obscured  by  clouds  of  mingled 
dust  and  smoke,  and  the  loud  report  of  firearms  in 
the  confined  space  smote  hard  upon  the  ear.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken ;  there  were  heard  only  the  inarti¬ 
culate  sounds  of  savage  and  desperate  human  strife. 

Maurice,  as  aforesaid,  fought  steadily  and  never 
lost  his  head :  eye,  ear,  and  hand  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  gifted  with  double  powers ;  he  had  not  even 
a  scratch,  but  had  inflicted  many.  At  last  he  became 
aware  of  a  huge  Kaffir — over  six  feet  high,  and  shining 
with  grease  and  perspiration  from  head  to  foot,  so 
that  he  looked  like  burnished  copper — -just  bending 
over  to  stab  him  in  the  back.  Maurice  had  his  rifle  ; 
he  turned  in  a  flash  and  pointed  it  at  the  fellow’s 
chest.  The  Kaffir  leaped  aside,  and  Maurice  after 
him.  He  followed  him  all  round  the  room,  keeping 
the  rifle  always  pointed  direct  at  his  chest,  until  at 
last  the  Kaffir,  finding  that  he  could  no  way  evade 
him,  and  seeing,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  comrades 
were  getting  the  worst  of  it,  let  the  handle  of  his 
assegai  drop  to  the  ground,  and  surrendered. 

This  was  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  his  surrender 
was  the  signal  for  the  others  to  do  likewise.  The 
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eleven  Kaffirs  became  the  prisoners  of  the  three 
Englishmen. 

The  first  precaution  was  to  bind  securely  those  who 
were  not  seriously  wounded ;  this  they  accomplished 
with  any  ropes  or  riems  that  they  could  lay  hands 
upon.  The  next  thing  was  to  attend  to  the  wounded. 
Two  of  them  were  already  dead ;  three  others  were 
past  help.  Marston  set  to  work,  dressing,  putting  on 
impromptu  bandages,  and  even  extracted  a  bullet, 
with  a  deftness  which  astonished  Maurice  and 
seemed  rather  to  amuse  Ellis. 

“It’s  waste  of  skill,  Marston,”  said  the  latter. 
“  They  will  all  be  dead  before  morning — and  we  shall 
have  to  leave  them  here,  in  any  case.” 

“I  am  not  going  to  leave  any  one  here  who  is  still 
alive,”  replied  Marston.  “And  if  I  can  make  their 
dying  a  little  easier  for  them,  it  is  worth  while.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  Ellis.  “Well,  I  will 
leave  you  and  Maurice  to  the  philanthropic  part  of 
the  work,  while  I  go  out  and  see  if  the  stock  are  all 
right,  and  if  there  are  any  more  of  these  black  gentle¬ 
men  about.” 

“Look  out  for  yourself,  then,”  said  Marston,  glanc¬ 
ing  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  returning  to  his  last 
patient. 

“Trust  John  Ellis  for  that,”  replied  the  other,  re¬ 
loading  his  gun ;  “  and  if  you  hear  a  shot,  be  ready.” 

He  went  out,  and  Maurice  exclaimed,  “How  can 
Ellis  be  such  a  brute  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  think  he  is  a  brute,  really,”  responded 
Marston,  quietly;  “it  is  his  way  of  talking  mostly. 
And  one  must  admire  the  fellow’s  pluck.  Look  at 
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the  way  he  lias  marched  out  into  that  pitchy  black¬ 
ness,  quite  alone.  There  may  be  a  hundred  Kaffirs 
round  the  house,  for  all  we  know.” 

“  I  suppose  we  must  bury  these  two,”  observed 
Maurice,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  two  dead  bodies. 
“  I  can’t  say  this  part  of  war  is  to  my  taste.” 

“War!  My  dear  fellow,”  said  Marston,  rising  to 
his  feet,  “you  have  not  seen  war  yet.  This  is 
magnificent,”  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  round  the 
room,  “  but  it  is  not  war.  The  war  is  yet  to  come.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  has  really  broken  out?”  said 
Maurice. 

“No  doubt  of  it,  I  should  say,”  replied  Marston. 
“By  the  way,”  he  added  suddenly,  “where  is 
Siemens?” 

“  He  scooted  into  the  bedroom,”  said  Maurice ; 
“  but  goodness  only  knows  if  he  is  there  still.” 

Marston’s  blue  eyes  began  to  twinkle.  “  Well,”  he 
remarked  dryly,  “  it  shows  great  presence  of  mind  to 
be  able  to  go  quietly  to  bed  while  a  pitched  battle  is 
going  on  in  the  next  room.  Perhaps  he  is  sound 
asleep.” 

“  The  snivelling  coward !  ”  murmured  Maurice,  as 
he  tried  the  bedroom  door,  which  was  buttoned  on 
the  inside. 

“Don’t  be  too  hard  on  him,”  said  Marston.  “He 
was  quite  unmanned  by  seeing  his  brother  murdered 
before  his  eyes ;  and  if  a  man  is  built  with  a  shaky 
set  of  nerves  it  is  not  his  fault,  after  all.” 

They  thumped  on  the  door,  and  Maurice  called  out, 
“  Come  on,  Siemens  !  It’s  all  safe  now.  You  needn’t 
be  afraid  to  come  out.” 
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No  reply. 

“  Perhaps  he  got  through  the  window,”  suggested 
Mars  ton. 

“Let  us  go  round  and  get  in  that  way,”  replied 
Maurice. 

“  Won’t  the  window  be  fastened  too  ?  ” 

“No,  the  lock  is  broken.  Come  on;  I  believe  he 
must  be  in  there  still.” 

They  went  out  through  the  kitchen,  and  round  the 
corner  of  the  house,  to  the  bedroom  window.  Maurice 
pushed  it  up  and  clambered  in,  Marston  after  him. 
The  latter  struck  a  match,  and  a  glance  round  the 
little  room  showed  it  to  be,  apparently,  perfectly 
empty. 

“He  must  have  taken  himself  off  altogether!” 
exclaimed  Maurice,  much  surprised. 

Marston  made  a  sudden  dive  under  the  bed,  and 
dragged  thence  what  rather  resembled  a  mass  of 
collapsed  jelly  than  a  human  form. 

“Come,  old  fellow,  it’s  all  right;  you’re  among 
friends,”  he  said  re-assuringly.  And  he  and  Maurice, 
unable  to  help  laughing-  in  spite  of  their  serious 
situation,  endeavoured  to  set  the  quaking  mass  firmly 
on  its  feet. 

“  The  fight’s  over,  and  the  Kaffirs  are  all  tied  hand 
and  foot,”  Maurice  informed  him,  with  a  little 
pardonable  triumph. 

“But  we  must  not  leave  them  alone  all  the  same,” 
added  Marston,  as  he  unfastened  the  bedroom  door 
and  passed  out  into  the  much-disordered  living-room. 

They  propped  up  Siemens  in  a  chair  and  gave  him 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  which  was  the  only  stimulant 
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they  had ;  after  which  they  administered  the  same  to 
their  prisoners. 

Presently  Marston  observed,  “  Maurice,  I  am  getting 
anxious  about  Ellis;  he  has  been  out  a  long  time. 
One  of  us  must  go  and  look  for  him  while  the  other 
keeps  guard  here.” 

“I  will  go,”  said  Maurice,  recalling  his  friend’s 
remark  about  Ellis’s  pluck.  And,  not  willing  to  be 
behindhand  in  the  exhibition  of  that  quality,  he 
picked  up  his  gun,  loaded  it,  and  went  out. 

It  was  so  dark  outside  that,  even  in  these  familiar 
precincts,  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  cautiously,  he  arrived  in  time  at  the  kraals, 
and  stumbled  against  one  of  the  Fingo  sentries 
standing  quietly  at  his  post. 

“Has  Baas  John  been  here  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“Yes,  baas.  He  was  here  a  long  while  ago.” 

“  Is  the  stock  all  right  ?  ” 

“It  is  all  safe,  baas.” 

“No  more  Kaffirs  about  ?  ” 

“I  have  not  heard  them,  baas.” 

“  Where  did  Baas  John  go  when  he  left  you  ?  ” 

“  To  the  other  kraal.” 

“  You  have  not  heard  any  shots  fired  ?  ” 

No,  baas.” 

Maurice  visited  the  other  kraals,  and  questioned 
the  other  two  Fingo  guards,  whom  he  found  at  their 
posts.  They  both  said  that  Ellis  had  been  there 
some  time  ago,  and  had  gone  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  house.  Maurice  was  puzzled,  and  began  to 
wonder  if  Ellis  could  have  fallen  down  anywhere,  or 
over  anything,  in  the  darkness,  and  hurt  himself. 
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He  groped  about  here  and  there,  and  ventured  to 
call  out  from  time  to  time,  but  got  no  answer.  At 
last  he  returned  to  the  house,  thinking  that  Ellis 
might  be  indoors  all  this  time ;  and  at  the  door  ran 
right  up  against  him  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

“  I  have  been  hunting  for  you  everywhere,”  said 
Maurice;  “  we  were  getting  anxious  about  you.” 

“ Were  you?”  asked  Ellis,  carelessly.  “I  have 
been  all  round  the  place  to  see  if  there  were  any 
more  niggers  about,  but  I  think  the  coast  is  clear. 
These  that  attacked  us  were  just  Siemens’  boys  and 
Marston’s,  and  they  are  alone.” 

He  was  right.  Marston,  of  course,  had  recognized 
his  own  boys,  and  Siemens  named  the  others.  There 
was  no  large  body  of  Kaffirs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  quietly. 

“Look  here,”  said  Ellis,  “it  is  only  half-past 
twelve,  and  there  won’t  be  any  daylight  for  three 
hours.  You  two  fellows  get  a  little  sleep ;  I  am  not 
a  bit  sleepy,  and  will  keep  watch.” 

“Wake  me  at  two  o’clock,  and  take  an  hour  your¬ 
self  then,”  said  Marston. 

At  first  Ellis  refused,  but  presently  agreed  ;  and  the 
two  went  into  the  bedroom,  taking  Siemens  with 
them  and  leaving  the  door  open.  Ellis  came  to 
the  door,  and  said — 

“  Maurice,  lend  me  a  coat  of  some  sort.  Mine  is 
all  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  air  is  getting  a  bit  chilly.” 

Maurice  handed  him  a  thick  pilot-jacket  that  hung 
behind  the  door,  and  then  he  and  Marston  took  each 
a  rug  and  lay  on  the  floor,  leaving  the  bed  to  Siemens. 
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All  three  slept  soundly.  Ellis  woke  Marston  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  informed  him  that 
two  more  of  the  Kaffirs  were  dead,  and  another  would 
not  last  long ;  after  which,  he  also  lay  down  to  snatch 
a  brief  slumber,  while  Marston  took  his  place. 

Outside  a  profound  stillness  reigned.  Occasionally 
the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  or  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  was 
heard  from  the  kraal ;  an  owl  hooted  afar  off  once 
or  twice ;  even  the  frogs  and  the  grasshoppers  were 
asleep.  Within,  there  was  only  the  heavy,  regular 
breathing  of  the  sleepers,  and  the  hoarse,  rattling 
gasps  of  the  dying  Kaffir.  The  other  prisoners  had 
lain  down  in  their  bonds  and  also  slept.  Their 
weapons  had  been  gathered  up  and  stacked  in  a 
corner,  and  the  furniture  had  been  pushed  back  into 
some  semblance  of  order ;  but  walls  and  ceiling  were 
blackened  with  smoke  and  indented  with  bullets, 
and  the  floor  was  besmeared  with  blood.  Marston 
sickened  as  lie  contemplated  the  ghastly  little  scene 
— the  after-horrors  of  the  battlefield  depicted  in 
miniature,  and  compressed  into  the  space  in  which 
he  sat,  looking  at  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  had 
fought  that  evening  with  a  sort  of  grim  delight,  his 
blood  being  up ;  but  he  was  cool  now — he  had  slept 
— and  had  woke  to  a  dreary  loathing  of  what  lay 
before  him. 

The  lamp  sputtered  and  went  out  just  as  the  first 
glimmer  of  daylight  began  to  lift  the  curtain  of 
appalling  darkness.  Twilight  is  short  in  those  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  the  glimmer  quickly  strengthened  upwards 
from  the  horizon,  till  a  sudden  rosy  flush  made 
visible  the  little  feathery  clouds  overhead.  The  time 
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for  action  bad  come,  as  Marston  felt  with  an  immense 
lightening  of  his  breast ;  he  went  into  the  adjoining 
room  and  woke  the  sleepers.  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  while  a  hasty  meal  of  bread  and  cold  meat 
was  eaten  standing.  Ellis  was  for  going  to  Grahams- 
town ;  but  Siemens,  whom  sleep  had  restored  to  his 
ordinary  state  of  mind,  told  them  that  he  had 
received  information  of  a  laager  being  formed  at  a 
place  called  Four  Eivers,  and  that  any  who  were  able 
to  fight  would  he  needed  to  increase  the  numbers 
there.  Marston  wished  to  track  in  that  direction, 
and  Maurice  wanted  to  stick  by  his  friend. 

“  But  the  prisoners,”  said  Ellis. 

“  That  is  true,”  observed  Marston.  “  But  we  could 
take  them  to  Fort  Beaufort.” 

“  It  is  much  further,”  remonstrated  Ellis. 

“  Not  so  very  much.  And  I  want  to  go  and  help 
those  fellows  up  there.” 

“  So  do  I,”  added  Maurice. 

“  Well,  look  here,”  said  Ellis,  after  a  little  con¬ 
sideration — “  this  is  what  I  suggest.  The  two  Hot¬ 
tentots  have  cleared  off.  There  are  only  the  three 
Fingoes  and  ourselves.  I,  with  Siemens  and  one  of 
the  Fingoes,  will  take  the  six  prisoners  to  Grahams- 
town.  You  and  Maurice  and  the  other  two  boys 
take  the  stock  and  go  on  to  Four  Rivers.  If  I  can 
I  will  rejoin  you  later  on.” 

After  some  discussion  this  plan  was  adopted.  The 
five  dead  bodies  were  hastily  buried ;  the  six  prisoners 
were  tied  together  in  couples,  each  guard  taking 
charge  of  two.  The  house  was  locked  up.  Ellis 
and  Siemens,  with  Siemens’  servant,  rode  off  with 
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their  prisoners  in  the  direction  of  Grahamstown ; 
while  Marston  and  Maurice,  with  the  other  two  hoys, 
Hans  and  Mietje,  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
laager  at  Four  Fivers,  and  proceeded  slowly,  driving 
their  flocks  and  herds  before  them.  Segenlioe  was 
once  more  deserted. 

“  I  wonder  when  and  where  we  shall  meet  with 
Ellis  again?”  observed  Maurice,  as  the  two  little 
parties  waved  each  other  a  last  farewell  across  the 
rapidly  increasing  distance  between  them. 

He  might  have  wondered  more  had  he  known. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ANOTHER  DARK  NIGHT. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  events  last  recorded,  a 
group  of  persons  were  gathered  together  in  a  large, 
unfurnished  room  in  a  farmhouse  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Vredenhoek,  and  was  situated  about  half¬ 
way  between  Fort  Beaufort  and  the  laagei  at  Foui 
Kivers. 

The  house  stood  on  high  ground,  and  was  enclosed 
by  still  higher  grass-hills,  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  dense  bush.  The  high-road  to  Fort  Beaufort 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away ;  and  beyond  the  road 
was  a  river,  whose  steep  banks  were  also  thickly  clad 
with  a  belt  of  bush,  so  broad  in  some  parts  as  to 
fill  up  the  space  between  the  river  and  the  road. 

Vredenhoek  had  been  already  deserted  by  its  owner, 
who  had  taken  his  wife  and  children  to  Fort  Beau¬ 
fort ;  hut  to-night  it  served  as  a  temporary  refuge 
for  another  family  on  their  way  to  the  same  place. 
This  was  none  other  than  the  family  of  Mr.  Smit 
of  Doom  Kraal,  who  had  long  ago  left  his  faun  on 
the  frontier,  where  they  were  not  safe  for  an  houi ; 
and,  after  staying  for  some  weeks  at  fortified  laagers 
on  the  road,  had  come  thus  far  on  the  way  to  Foit 
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Beaufort,  where  he  had  a  married  daughter,  who 
was  willing  to  take  them  all  in  until  better  days 
should  dawn. 

Mrs.  Srnit,  whom  we  last  saw  in  Grahamstown  as 
Mrs.  Farrer  twelve  years  before  this,  was  very  much 
altered  from  the  hale  and  vigorous  woman  she  had 
been  at  that  time.  A  severe  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever  had  left  her  to  some  extent  a  cripple,  and 
rendered  her  health  very  uncertain.  She  had  be¬ 
come  very  thin,  and  her  face  looked  worn  and  was 
much  lined  with  care.  Of  the  six  children  of  her 
first  marriage  only  three  were  with  her.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  married,  the  two  elder  sons  were  out 
in  the  world.  The  second  daughter,  Mary,  was  her 
mother’s  right  hand.  She  was  a  bright,  sensible- 
looking  -girl  of  twenty,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
reddish  hair,  a  pair  of  soft  grey  eyes,  a  lovely 
complexion,  and  a  rather  large,  sweet-tempered 
mouth.  She  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  supper — 
a  rather  promiscuous  meal,  furnished  from  the  stores 
they  had  brought  in  their  wagon ;  and  with  her  was 
the  youngest  girl,  Jessie,  the  same  who  was  a  baby 
of  three  weeks  old  when  her  mother  had  to  flee  for 
her  life  from  Segenlioe  to  Grahamstown. 

Jessie  was  now  twelve  years  old,  but  small  for  her 
age.  Being  very  fair  and  very  slender,  she  looked 
like  some  little  fairy  flitting  here  and  there ;  but, 
although  seemingly  fragile,  she  was  far  from  being 
so  in  reality.  She  had  a  tough,  wiry  little  frame, 
capable  of  a  wonderful  amount  of  exertion  and 
endurance. 

In  the  largo  open  fireplace  two  boys,  about  fifteen 
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and  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  employed  in  grilling 
some  pieces  of  meat  on  a  gridiron.  One  of  these 
was  Mrs.  Smit’s  younger  son,  Robert  Farrer ;  the 
other  was  Dirk  Smit,  a  son  of  Smit’s  by  his  former 
marriage.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  two 
children  of  the  second  marriage — a  twin  hoy  and 
girl  of  eight  years  old. 

This  heterogeneous  family  of  half-brothers  and 
sisters  all  lived  together  in  peace  and  goodwill.  Mr. 
Smit  had  three  other  grown-up  children :  one  of 
whom  was  the  married  daughter  living  in  Fort 
Beaufort,  with  whom  they  were  going  to  seek  a 
temporary  home  until  the  war  was  over. 

“This  meat  is  done  now,  sister,”  said  Robert, 
presently,  piling  the  hissing,  sputtering  slices  in  a 
tin  dish,  which  was  one  of  their  few  utensils. 

“We  must  wait  till  father  comes  in,”  replied 
Mary.  “Keep  it  hot  so  long.  I  dare  say  he  will 
come  soon.” 

“Your  father  has  all  the  stock  and  the  oxen  to 
attend  to,”  said  Mrs.  Smit.  “I  think  you  boys  had 
better  go  and  help  him.” 

“We  did,  mother,”  replied  Robert.  “And  Mr. 
Hannam  is  there  too.” 

“  Here  they  are,”  put  in  Jessie,  as  the  door  opened 
and  two  men  entered  together. 

Smit  was  a  very  tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  a 
quantity  of  brown  hair  streaked  with  grey,  bright 
blue  eyes,  and  a  magnificent  heard  descending  over 
his  chest.  Mr.  Hannam,  who  accompanied  him, 
was  a  missionary  who,  riding  from  the  Kei  River, 
had  fallen  in  with  Smit’s  company,  and  had  been 
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glad  to  join  with  them  for  protection.  He  was  rather 
short  and  very  stout,  with  a  smooth-shaven,  bene¬ 
volent  countenance,  and  a  bald  patch  on  the  top  of 
his  head. 

“  Well,  I  think  we  have  made  all  secure  for  the 
night,”  said  Smit,  speaking  in  Dutch,  “and  every¬ 
thing  seems  very  quiet.  I  hope  the  worst  of  our 
journey  is  over  now.” 

“It  is  a  very  dark  night,”  added  the  missionary, 
“  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  thunder  in  the  air.” 

He  broke  off  his  sentence  to  pronounce  a  blessing 
in  a  loud,  cheerful  voice,  and  they  all  sat  down  to 
a  very  simple  meal. 

“  I  suppose  there  will  be  crowds  of  refugees  in  Fort 
Beaufort,”  Mrs.  Smit  remarked,  in  a  rather  weary 
voice. 

“Yes,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  a  squeeze,”  said  Mary, 
smiling;  “but  as  Johanna  expects  us,  I  don’t  suppose 
she  will  have  taken  any  one  else  into  her  house.” 

“She  may  have  been  obliged  to  do  so,”  observed 
Robert. 

“Well,  then,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.” 

“We  can  trust  Mary  to  do  that  anyhow,”  said 
Smit,  smiling  kindly  at  his  stepdaughter. 

He  was  quite  as  fond  of  his  wife’s  children  as  of 
his  own,  and  made  no  difference  between  them. 

“Father,”  said  Dirk,  “do  you  think  the  Kaffirs 
will  attack  Fort  Beaufort  itself?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say,  my  son,  but  I  should  hardly  think 
so.  If  they  do,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  them.” 

“Had  we  better  keep  a  watch  to-night?”  asked 
Mr.  Hannam. 
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“I  don’t  think  it  necessary,”  replied  Smit;  “the 
boys  are  sleeping  outside,  and  will  give  the  alarm 
if  there  is  any  disturbance.  We  will  have  our 
guns  loaded  and  ready  to  hand.  But  I  feel  sure 
there  are  no  Kaffirs  in  the  neighbourhood;  we  may 
consider  ourselves  already  in  safety.” 

It  was  now  late,  and  before  very  long  the  whole 
family  went  to  rest.  They  had  brought  in  their 
bedding  from  the  wagon,  and  put  it  down  on  the 
floor ;  the  women-folk  taking  possession  of  a  good- 
sized  bedroom  that  opened  out  of  the  kitchen,  the 
men-folk  settling  themselves  in  the  kitchen  itself. 

They  were  all  weary,  for  they  had  had  several 
days  of  hard  travelling  and  more  or  less  broken 
nights ;  sleep  soon  overcame  them,  and  though  Mr. 
Hannam,  with  some  uneasy  feeling,  lay  awake  longer 
than  the  others,  he  too  succumbed  at  last. 

Without,  the  night  was  very  still.  The  sky  was 
overclouded,  but  the  brooding  storm  did  not  break. 
The  bushes  on  the  hill-slopes  moved  and  rustled  now 
and  again,  yet  there  was  not  the  faintest  breath  of 
air  to  stir  them. 

Mary  woke  suddenly  about  midnight,  writh  that 
indefinable  sense  that  some  unusual  sound  had 
awakened  her.  Her  thoughts  did  not  clear  them¬ 
selves  at  once ;  but,  when  they  did,  she  was  in  a 
moment  keenly  aware  that  there  were  people  — 
numbers  of  people — moving  stealthily  outside  the 
house.  Her  hand  was  on  her  mother,  her  other  arm 
round  the  youngest  child. 

“  Wake,  mother  !  The  Kaffirs  !  ” 

They  knew  all  the  horrible  meaning  of  that  word 
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in  those  days.  By  the  time  Mary  had  darted  into 
the  kitchen  the  men  were  awake,  only  in  time  to 
realize  another  horror.  A  dense  smoke  came  sliding 
in  through  every  chink  and  cranny,  blinding,  stifling, 
paralyzing.  The  Kaffirs  had  set  fire  to  the  house ! 

A  sudden  recollection  came  to  Mary.  Behind  the 
kitchen  there  was  a  little  slit  of  a  room,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  store  or  pantry,  and  which  was  lighted 
by  a  small  square  window.  The  thick  bush  grew 
outside  close  up  to  this  window,  which  was  there¬ 
fore  scarcely  noticeable  from  without.  Mary  had 
fortunately  observed,  and  still  more  fortunately 
remembered  it.  She  said  six  words  under  her  breath, 
and,  in  another  minute,  they  were  all  crowded  into 
the  tiny  room.  Robert  pushed  open  the  little  window, 
and  a  breath  of  cool  air  came  in,  reviving  them  all. 
There  were  no  Kaffirs  outside  it,  but  they  were 
beginning  to  dance  and  yell  round  the  other  part 
of  the  house.  The  building,  which  was  old  and 
roofed  with  thatch,  was  already  blazing;  another 
five  minutes  would  be  too  late. 

Quick !  The  twins  wfent  through  first,  then  Jessie, 
then  Mrs.  Smit — wonderfully  nimble  for  the  occasion 
— then  Mary.  The  boys  followed,  Dirk  and  Robert. 
Mr.  Smit  and  Mr.  Hannam  would  have  contested  the 
honour  of  being  last,  but  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
in  contests.  Accordingly  Mr.  Hannam  went  first,  and 
found,  to  his  own  dismay  and  that  of  all  the  rest, 
that  his  rotundity  of  figure  stood  him  in  bad  stead ; 
he  was  too  stout  to  get  through — he  stuck.  If  only 
he  had  let  Smit  go  first !  he  thought.  Yet  go  through 
he  must,  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  so  Robert  and  Dirk 
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and  Mary  pulled  with  all  their  might  on  one  side, 
while  Smit  pushed  with  all  his  might  (which  was 
a  good  deal)  on  the  other  side ;  and  thus,  at  last,  with 
a  sudden  outbreak,  Mr.  Hannam,  bruised  and  out  of 
breath,  alighted  on  the  right  side,  though  not  the 
right  way  up.  Smit  followed  at  once,  and  had  scarcely 
set  his  feet  on  the  ground,  when  there  was  a  long  and 
terrific  crash,  as  of  the  heavens  meeting  with  the  earth. 
The  roof  fell  in ;  and  thereupon  rose  such  a  wondrous 
blaze  of  illuminating  flames,  roaring  up  to  the  mid¬ 
night  sky,  as  lit  up  the  country  for  a  mile  round. 

The  unlucky  fugitives,  whose  flight  was  thus  laid 
bare,  scurried  like  hares  into  the  bushes,  whose 
friendly  shelter  was  so  near.  Yet  not  so  near  but 
that  one  Kaffir  perceived  at  least  a  movement,  and 
shouted  to  his  fellows.  A  dozen  sprang  in  pursuit. 
To  hide  was  their  only  chance.  On,  therefore,  into  the 
deepest,  darkest,  densest  bush.  There  are  cruel  thorns 
to  tear  their  flesh,  there  are  lurking  snakes  and  wild 
creatures  of  the  night ;  but  thorns  and  snakes  are  the 
mercies  of  heaven  compared  to  the  tortures  of  the  Kaffir. 

The  precipitation  of  their  flight  had  been  such, 
that  they  were  actually  in  their  nightdresses,  bare¬ 
headed  and  bare-footed.  Not  a  single  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  not  even  a  blanket,  had  they  paused  to  snatch. 
From  the  moment  of  their  terrible  waking,  to  their 
escape  through  the  window,  scarce  five  minutes  had 
elapsed.  The  Kaffirs,  with  a  stealth  and  quietness 
possible  only  to  such  as  they,  had  piled  armfuls  of 
dry  bush  round  the  house  without  waking  the  sleepers ; 
to  these  piles  they  set  fire.  And  any  one  who  has 
seen  an  old  wooden  building  with  a  thatched  roof 
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set  alight,  knows  that  its  destruction  is  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes — at  most,  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Kaffirs  had  not  seen  the  fugitives,  nor  did 
they  know  how  many  of  them  there  were.  They 
darted  into  the  bush  in  all  directions ;  but  the  night 
was  so  black,  and  the  bush  so  thick,  as  to  baffle  even 
them.  They  disposed  themselves,  therefore,  so  as 
to  surround  their  victims  if  possible,  lining  the  slope 
of  the  hill  to  the  summit,  the  flank  of  the  next  hill,  and 
the  bank  of  the  river.  When  daylight  came  they  could 
close  in,  and  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  find  their  prey. 

There  were  hundreds  of  Kaffirs.  A  good  many  of 
them  were  occupied  in  driving  away  the  stock,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  oxen  and  the  wagon,  with 
all  it  contained. 

The  flight  of  the  unhappy  family  was  without 
method.  Mary’s  only  thought  was  to  keep  close  to 
her  mother  and  the  younger  children,  and  she  found 
it  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  them  all  together, 
and  moving  as  quietly  as  possible.  The  twins  wTere 
old  enough  to  understand  that  they  must  not  cry 
or  even  speak ;  and  Jessie  was  almost  as  self-possessed 
as  Mary  herself.  They  crawled  on  hands  and  knees, 
sometimes  flat  on  the  ground,  pausing  every  now 
and  then  to  take  breath  and  listen.  When  at  last 
they  heard  for  a  long  time  no  sound  but  their  own 
hurried  breathing  and  throbbing  hearts,  they  ventured 
to  lie  still  where  they  were,  completely  covered  over, 
and  closely  surrounded  with  the  bush  which,  so  far, 
had  been  their  salvation. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  they  became  aware  that 
they  were  without  their  protectors.  Neither  Smit 
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nor  Mr.  Hannam,  not  even  Dirk  or  Bobert,  were  with 
them.  They  might,  of  course,  be  really  quite  near 
them ;  not  venturing  to  come  to  them,  or  not  knowing 
exactly  where  to  find  them.  Yet,  the  more  Mary  pon¬ 
dered  it,  the  more  strange  it  seemed  to  her  that  they 
should  have  lost  sight  of  each  other  so  completely. 

Surely  her  father  would  have  strained  his  utmost 
to  keep  them  in  sight !  And  where  he  was  the  boys 
would  be,  too,  and  presumably  Mr.  Hannam.  The 
only  other  supposition  was,  that,  finding  Kaffirs  on 
their  track,  they  had  turned  back  to  make  a  stand, 
so  as  to  cover  the  flight  of  the  women  and  children ; 
and  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
This  last  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  all,  yet  no  one 
uttered  it.  Utterance  would  have  made  it  too  probable, 
too  near  to  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  rest  of  the  night  passed  in  this  extremity  of 
suffering  and  terror.  These  women  and  children  were 
clad,  as  before  said,  only  in  nightdresses,  which  had 
also  been  torn  by  the  bushes.  It  was  a  warm  summer 
night;  but  there  is  always  a  chill  hour  just  before 
dawn.  And  the  more  deadly  chill  at  their  hearts 
turned  the  summer  warmth  into  midwinter  cold  for 
them.  Every  hour  seemed  a  year  of  misery ;  every 
minute  might  bring  death,  or  far  worse  than  death. 
They  never  spoke  ;  they  clung  close  together,  and  trem¬ 
bled  at  every  sound.  Thus,  until  morning  dawned. 

Just  at  daybreak  the  long-threatening  storm  broke 
among  the  hills,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  distant.  A 
smart  shower  fell  over  the  five  fugitives,  from  which, 
however,  they  were  almost  entirely  protected  by  the  solid 
ceiling  of  green  which  sheltered  their  friendless  heads. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

JESSIE  FAMIEK. 

It  occurred  to  Mary  that,  while  the  rain  was  falling, 
they  had  a  good  opportunity  to  continue  their  flight. 
The  smart  pattering  of  the  drops  on  the  bushy  roof, 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  shower,  would  quite  cover 
the  noise  of  their  cautious  movements ;  and  the 
Kaffirs  would  be  more  likely  to  defer  their  search 
until  the  storm  was  over  and  the  daylight  clear. 

Moreover,  the  sunlight,  which  might  comfort  their 
bodily  sufferings  to  some  extent,  would  tenfold 
increase  their  danger  and  their  terror.  The  only 
course  that  seemed  to  promise  them  any  chance  of 
safety  was  to  reach  the  river  bank,  where  the  bush 
was  higher,  and  too  thick  for  the  sunlight  to  pene¬ 
trate,  except  in  patches,  and  where,  besides,  they 
would  be  within  reach  of  water. 

Mrs.  Smit  was  too  cold,  too  miserable,  too  hope¬ 
less  to  offer  any  counsel,  or  oppose  any  that  was 
offered.  Nothing  could  have  roused  her  but  the 
reappearance  of  her  husband  and  her  sons,  of  whom 
there  was  no  sign.  Mary  was  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  party,  they  were  all  guided  by  her;  and  under 
her  guidance  they  commenced  a  slow  and  cautious 
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descent  towards  the  river,  crawling  on  hands  and 
knees  in  single  file.  Jessie  brought  up  the  rear. 

They  could  not  see  their  road,  nor  were  they 
following  any  definite  track ;  but  they  knew  that,  so 
long  as  they  were  going  downhill,  they  were  approach¬ 
ing  the  river.  Before  reaching  it,  however — or  rather, 
the ,  belt  of  bushes  which  bordered  it— they  had  to 
cross  the  road,  and  this  could  only  be  done  with  great 
peril  of  discovery. 

It  seemed  that  a  special  Providence  was  watching 
over  these  helpless  women  thus  left  entirely  to  their 
own  counsels ;  for  the  river  bank,  as  before  said,  was 
lined  with  Kaffirs,  who,  at  the  very  time  that  their 
intended  victims  were  crawling  down  towards  them, 
were,  on  their  side,  beginning  to  close  in  upon  them. 
The  Kaffirs  had  already  crossed  the  road  when  the 
women  were  approaching  it,  and  they  actually  passed 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  bush,  and  during  the  heaviest  fall  of  the  shower, 
without  being  in  the  least  aware  of  it.  By  what 
chance,  or  combination  of  chances,  the  Kaffirs,  who 
were  numbered  by  scores,  missed  that  particular 
track  by  which  the  little  line  of  shivering  women 
and  children  threaded  their  painful  way,  let  those 
tell  who  lived  through  those  troubled  days,  and  can 
still  recall  their  adventures,  their  dangers,  and  their 
almost  incredible  escapes. 

So  it  was,  however.  The  enemy  were  already  past, 
when  Mary  and  her  followers,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
scudded  across  the  open  high  -  road  like  belated 
rabbits,  and  sought  refuge  again  in  the  higher, 
thicker  bush  along  the  river  bank. 
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Here  they  found  a  refuge  in  a  dense  thicket,  not 
far  from  the  water’s  edge ;  and,  after  waiting  for 
about  two  hours,  and  hearing  nothing  to  alarm  them, 
they  ventured  down  to  the  river  to  drink.  For  food 
they  had  only  some  wild  roots  and  berries,  which 
they  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  find. 

Mary’s  chief  anxiety  was  for  her  mother,  lest  the 
exposure  should  bring  on  another  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever.  Their  condition  was  truly  pitiable.  Their 
nightdresses  were  rent  in  many  places  by  the  thorns, 
their  hands  and  feet  were  torn  and  bleeding,  they 
were  cold  and  hungry,  and  in  torments  of  anxiety 
about  the  missing  members  of  the  family ;  and  yet 
should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  they 
knew  not  how  much  worse  might  befall  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  further  on  the  sufferings 
of  that  day,  which  dragged  out  its  weary  length 
without  bringing  them  relief  or  succour.  The  second 
night  drew  on,  and  they  huddled  together  for  warmth, 
for  they  dared  not  light  a  fire.  They  scarcely  spoke, 
lest  the  sound  of  their  voices  should  betray  them ; 
they  no  longer  attempted  to  cheer  one  another,  it  was 
too  ghastly  a  mockery. 

When  it  grew  dark  Mrs.  Smit,  worn  out  with 
suffering  and  anxiety,  fell  into  an  exhausted  slumber, 
and,  after  a  time,  Mary  and  the  two  younger  children 
also  slept.  Jessie,  however,  who  had  slept  in  the 
day,  was  awake,  and  thinking  busily.  Her  thoughts 
ran  as  follows  : — 

“  We  cannot  stay  here  in  the  bush  much  longer — 
mother  will  die,  and  so  will  little  Agnes  and  Jim  (the 
twins).  We  must  get  help  somehow,  and  there  seems 
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no  chance  but  to  go  and  look  for  it.  Mary  cannot 
leave  mother,  and  the  others  are  too  little ;  I  must 
go.  This  road  close  by  leads  to  Fort  Beaufort ;  I 
heard  father  say  it  was  not  more  than  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles.  I  am  strong ;  I  can.  walk  as  far  as 
that,  and  bring  help  back  for  the  others. 

But  if  I  tell  them  they  will  not  let  me  go.  I 
must  slip  away  while  they  are  asleep.  They  will  be 
"veiy  anxious  about  me ;  hut  it  will  only  he  for  a  few 
hours,  till  I  get  back  again.  It  is  better  for  them  to 

he  anxious  about  me  for  a  time,  than  for  us  all  to  die 
in  the  bush.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  her  thoughts,  and  she 
resolved  to  put  them  at  once  into  execution.  The 
night  was  clear,  and  the  moon  in  its  second  quarter, 
so  that  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  daybreak — 
indeed,  she  thought  it  was  safer  to  start  at  night. 
Besides,  one  of  the  others  might  wake  at  any 
moment,  and  then  she  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
getting  away ;  and  the  sooner  she  went,  the  sooner 
she  would  return  with  the  much-needed  assistance. 
This  last  reflection  hastened  her ;  she  detached  her¬ 
self  noiselessly  from  the  little  group,  gave  them  a 
last  look,  which  nerved  her  for  the  attempt  she  was 
about  to  make,  and  slipped  away  through  the  bushes 
towards  the  high-road. 

The  courage  of  this  brave  child  arose  partly  from 
ignorance.  She  was  too  young  to  realize  all  the 
dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed  ;  but  she  was  wise 
enough  to  keep  off  the  road  itself,  and  to  creep  along 
in  the  bushes  as  near  to  it  as  she  dared.  She  made 
much  slower  progress  in  this  manner,  but  she  knew 
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it  was  essential  to  her  safety.  In  her  complete 
ignorance  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  confusion 
of  her  ideas  as  to  the  situation  of  the  farmhouse 
where  they  had  been  surprised,  and  the  direction 
of  their  flight,  instead  of  turning  her  face,  as  she 
intended,  towards  Fort  Beaufort,  she  turned  her 
back  on  it,  and  went  straight  the  opposite  way  ;  that 
is  to  say,  towards  the  laager  at  Four  Ptivers,  of  the 
existence  of  which  she  knew  nothing. 

On  she  toiled  hour  after  hour,  her  poor  little  feet 
so  blistered  and  sore,  that  sometimes  she  could  not 
bear  the  pain,  and  crawled  on  her  hands  and  knees, 
which  pained  her  scarcely  less.  Now  and  then  she 
felt  so  faint  and  weary  that  she  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  and  rest  for  a  little  while.  Tears  flowed  from 
her  eyes  in  spite  of  herself ;  the  little  chest,  under  the 
torn,  soiled  nightdress,  heaved  with  pitiful  sobs.  Then 
she  remembered  her  mother’s  white,  drawn  face,  as 
she  had  last  looked  on  it,  and  the  twins  huddled 
together  in  uneasy  slumber.  She  recalled  Mary’s 
calm,  unfailing  courage  and  patience,  and  these 
thoughts  nerved  her  again  to  her  task.  She  found, 
in  great  abundance,  a  little  plant  with  a  thick, 
succulent  root,  easy  to  dig  out ;  and  this  kept 
her  mouth  cool  and  moist,  and  afforded  her  a 
certain  amount  of  nourishment.  She  supported 
herself  on  these  through  the  whole  of  her  weary 
journey. 

The  sun  rose,  and  among  these  dense  bushes  the 
heat  was  close  and  oppressive.  To  add  to  her 
miseries,  her  skin  became  terribly  burnt  wherever  a 
rent  in  the  nightdress  left  it  exposed.  As  often  as  she 
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dared  she  crept  out  to  the  road  and  looked  anxiously 
for  some  sign  of  the  town,  which  she  believed 
herself  to  be  approaching.  But  mile  after  mile 
was  passed,  turn  after  turn  was  taken,  and  there  was 
yet  no  glimpse  of  the  clustering  houses  and  smoking 
chimneys  which  she  longed  and  expected  to  see. 

She  met  no  living  creature  on  her  way  except  the 
wild  denizens  of  the  bush,  for  the  white  people  had 
all  fled  to  the  towns  and  laagers ;  and  the  Kaffirs,  if 
there  were  any  about,  were  in  the  bush.  There  were 
other  dangers  of  which,  being  a  country-bred  child, 
she  thought  little.  For  instance,  once  she  heard  a 
loud  hiss  quite  near  her,  and  saw  the  tail  of  a  puff- 
adder  gliding  away  among  the  bushes.  Another 
time  a  violent  rustling  almost  under  her  feet  did 
startle  her  and  set  her  heart  throbbing  painfully ; 
but  this  was  only  a  hare  which  she  had  roused  from 
its  slumbers,  and  which  bounded  away  from  its  form 
more  frightened  than  she  was  herself. 

At  last  it  dawned  upon  the  child’s  mind  that  she 
had  come  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  then  her 
despair  was  great  indeed.  All  her  toil  and  patience 
had  been  for  nothing.  She  had  not  helped  her 
mother  and  Mary  at  all,  and  she  was  alone  in  a  wild, 
strange  country,  surrounded  by  enemies.  After  all, 
how  foolish  she  had  been  to  come !  She  was  but  a 
child,  and  ought  not  to  have  risked  so  much  on  her 
own  responsibility.  Her  mother  and  sister  would  be 
very  angry  with  her,  if,  indeed,  she  ever  got  back  to 
them  again. 

Thus  she  sat  and  thought  for  a  miserable  ten 
minutes  or  so ;  then  she  suddenly  brushed  away  the 
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tears  from  her  eyes,  set  her  quivering  little  mouth 
firmly,  and  said  to  herself— 

“  I  will  not  give  up  without  one  more  trial.  Per¬ 
haps  at  the  next  turn  of  the  road  I  shall  see  the 
town.” 

She  went  on  again.  It  was  now  high  noon,  and 
the  sun,  almost  overhead,  glared  down  fiercely  on 
the  dusty  road  and  the  drooping  bushes.  The  road 
ascended  a  slight  rise,  from  the  top  of  which,  when 
she  had  wearily  attained  it,  Jessie  looked  down  upon 
a  wide-stretching,  well-watered  valley. 

And  there  she  saw,  not  Fort  Beaufort  certainly, 
but  a  house  which  was  not  deserted,  because  there 
was  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney,  and  there  were 
wagons  arranged  to  form  a  barricade,  and  figures  of 
men  moving  within,  and  she  could  hear  the  bleating 
of  sheep  and  the  lowing  of  cattle. 

Here  at  least  there  were  white  people,  and  they 
would  be  sure  to  help  her.  A  great  sob  of  relief 
burst  from  the  child’s  breast  as  she  gathered  all  her 
remaining  strength  together  and  hastened  towards 
the  laager. 

Maurice  Brownlow,  who,  with  Mars  ton,  their  ser¬ 
vants  and  stock,  had  arrived  at  this  laager  six  weeks 
or  more  before  this,  was  doing  sentry  duty  at  the 
corner  of  the  house  facing  towards  the  road.  When 
first  the  little  white,  moving  object  arrested  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  watched  it 
with  unmixed  curiosity ;  but  when  it  drew7  near,  and 
he  perceived  that  it  was  a  child — a  girl,  and  a  white 
girl— his  curiosity  was  merged  in  astonishment.  And 
when,  as  it  came  closer  and  closer,  he  saw  the  torn 
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nightdress,  the  bare  head,  the  bleeding  feet  and 
blistered  skin,  and  noted  the  weary,  feeble  gait,  and 
the  white,  wan  little  face,  all  other  feelings  melted 
into  pure  compassion. 

He  sprang  from  where  he  stood  to  meet  the  poor 
little  mortal,  and  lifted  her  in  his  strong  arms. 

“  My  poor  child  !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Who  are  you, 
and  how  did  you  come  here  ?  ” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Jessie  was  keenly  conscious  of  the  comfort  afforded 
by  those  strong  young  arms  and  the  kindly  young 
face  that  looked  down  into  hers.  She  answered 
Maurice’s  questions  categorically. 

“I  am  Jessie  Farrer,”  she  said  simply.  “We  were 
all  on  our  way  to  Fort  Beaufort,  and  we  slept  one 
night  in  a  farmhouse  a  long  way  from  here ;  and 
the  Kaffirs  came  and  set  fire  to  it,  and  we  all 
escaped  through  a  window  into  the  bush.  Mother 
and  Mary  and  the  twins  are  starving  in  the  bush, 
and  I  came  to  get  help  for  them.  Father  and 
the  boys  are  lost — we  don’t  know  where  they 
are.” 

Maurice  carried  her  into  the  laager,  and  a  council 
was  hastily  held.  There  were  forty-three  men  in  the 
laager,  nearly  all  of  them  boys  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Marston  was  one  of  the 
eldest  among  them,  and,  on  account  of  his  previous 
experience,  had  been  elected  captain. 

“  What  child  is  this,  Maurice  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  full 
of  concern.  “  Wrap  her  up  in  something  warm,  and 
give  her  some  food.” 
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Maurice  enveloped  her  in  liis  thick  pilot-coat,  the 
same  he  had  lent  to  John  Ellis  on  their  last  night  at 
Segenhoe,  while  another  man  brought  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  and  some  meal-porridge.  They  vied  with  one 
another  in  their  attentions  to  the  little  maiden,  whose 
forlorn  condition  stirred  their  deepest  pity,  while  her 
simple  courage  roused  their  admiration. 

She  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  night-surprise,  and 
their  flight  through  the  bush,  with  the  weary  night 
and  day  that  followed  it,  and  described  the  state  in 
which  she  had  left  her  mother,  begging  them  to  go 
quickly  to  her  help. 

“  Yes,  we  will  go  at  once,”  said  Marston.  “  We 
are  getting  ready  now.  But  how  was  it  they  let  you 
come  alone  like  this  ?” 

“  Oh,  they  would  not  have  let  me,”  said  Jessie. 
“I  slipped  away  while  they  were  asleep.  I  came 
because  there  was  no  one  else.  Mother  was  ill,  and 
Mary  could  not  leave  her.” 

“What  is  your  mother’s  name?”  asked  Maurice, 
suddenly. 

“Mother  is  Mrs.  Smit  now,”  said  Jessie.  “She 
used  to  be  Mrs.  Farrer.” 

“  It  is  the  same,  then  !  ”  cried  Maurice.  “  How 
strange !  I  am  Maurice  Brownlow,  and  we  used  to 
live  together  in  Grahamstown.  But  you  would  not 
remember  it.  You  must  have  been  the  little  baby 
three  weeks  old,  with  whom  Mrs  Farrer  fled  from 
Segenhoe  in  the  last  war.” 

“Yes,  I  was,”  replied  Jessie.  “Mother  has  often 
told  me  that  story.  I  do  not  remember  you,  but  I 
know  who  you  are  now.” 
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“But  why  did  you  come  here?”  asked  Marston. 
“  Did  you  know  of  this  laager  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  meant  to  go  to  Fort  Beaufort,”  replied 
Jessie,  simply.  “  But  I  suppose  I  came  the  wrong 
way.” 

“  She  meant  to  walk  to  Fort  Beaufort !  ”  exclaimed 
Maurice  in  an  undertone,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on 
Jessie’s  tired,  resolute  little  face.  “  What  a  plucky 
little  mortal  it  is  !  Did  you  ever  know  anything  like 
it?” 

“And  you  say  your  father  and  brothers  are 
missing?  ”  inquired  Marston. 

“We  never  saw  them  after  we  got  into  the  bush,” 
said  Jessie,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  “  There  was 
father — Mr.  Smit — and  Dirk,  and  Piobert,  and  Mr. 
Hannam.” 

“  Who  was  Mr.  Hannam  ?  ” 

“  A  missionary  who  joined  our  party.” 

By  this  time  a  party  of  ten  men  were  ready  to 
start.  Marston  led  them  himself,  leaving  his  second 
in  command  in  charge  of  the  laager,  for,  besides 
rescuing  the  women  and  children,  they  had  to  look 
for  the  missing  men;  a  task  of  great  difficulty  and 
danger.  Maurice  was  also  one  of  the  party.  Each 
man  strapped  on  his  overcoat  in  front  of  his  saddle, 
to  serve  as  clothing  for  the  unhappy  fugitives,  for 
there  was  not  a  single  woman’s  garment  of  any 
description  in  the  laager. 

“Now  then,  Jessie,”  said  Marston,  kindly,  “  I  must 
take  you  up  in  front  of  me,  for  I  am  afraid  we  might 
not  find  your  mother  and  sister  in  the  bush.  Can  you 
show  us  exactly  where  they  are  ?  ” 
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“  Oh  yes,”  replied  Jessie,  confidently,  “  if  they  have 
not  gone  away — and  that  is  not  likely.” 

So  Jessie,  still  encased  in  Maurice’s  coat  and  a 
pair  of  woollen  socks  belonging  to  another  lad,  much 
cheered  and  refreshed  by  food,  and  still  more  by 
hope,  was  hoisted  up  in  front  of  Marston — secretly 
envied  by  Maurice — and  the  little  troop  of  ten  men 
rode  off  to  the  rescue.  They  dared  not  take  more  of 
their  number,  as  they  knew  that  the  Kaffirs  were  near 
in  great  force,  and  the  laager  might  be  attacked  at 
any  minute. 

The  thirteen  miles,  which  it  had  taken  Jessie  so 
many  weary  and  painful  hours  to  traverse,  creeping 
through  the  bush,  were  soon  laid  behind  by  fresh 
horses,  trotting  briskly  along  the  open  road.  A  sharp 
look-out  was  kept  on  all  sides,  but  no  traces  of  the 
enemy  were  seen. 

Maurice’s  thoughts  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
Jessie,  whom  he  had  played  with  in  Grahamstown 
when  she  was  a  little  toddling  mite  of  three  years 
old.  He  could  remember  that  even  then  she  was  a 
brave  little  creature,  who  seldom  cried  if  she  fell 
down  or  hurt  herself  in  any  way;  and  the  more  he 
thought  over  her  present  exploit — performed  with 
such  simple  and  unconscious  heroism — the  more  he 
wondered  and  admired. 

Marston,  on  the  other  hand,  was  chiefly  taken  up 
with  anxiety  about  those  he  was  going  to  rescue. 
Would  they  find  them  still  safe,  or — horrible  thought! 
— would  the  Kaffirs  have  been  before  them  ?  And 
how  about  those  missing  men  of  whose  fate  he  had 
the  darkest  forebodings  ?  Would  they  find  them  at 
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all  ?  would  they  have  the  least  chance  of  rescuing 
them,  even  if  they  discovered  what  had  become  of 
them  ?  His  impatience  grew  with  every  mile,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  sparing  the 
horses,  he  would  have  liked  to  ride  at  twice  the  speed. 

As  it  was,  however,  they  made  such  good  progress 
that  it  was  not  much  past  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  Jessie,  who  was  all  on  the  alert,  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“ Here  is  the  place!  We  came  down  the  spur  of 
that  hill,  through  the  bush,  and  crossed  the  road 
straight  into  the  bush  on  the  other  side.” 

The  horsemen  drew  rein.  Marston  dismounted 
and  lifted  down  Jessie,  whom  he  carried  in  his  arms, 
despite  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  thick  bush. 
Maurice  and  two  others  accompanied  him,  carrying 
the  overcoats. 

Once  in  the  bush,  Jessie  became  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  again,  and,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  guide 
them ;  but  by  keeping  a  pretty  straight  line  for  the 
river,  they  contrived  to  waste  but  little  time  in  the 
search.  In  a  few  minutes  they  came  upon  the  objects 

of  it. 

Mrs.  Smit,  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  lay  on  the  ground,  her  head  resting  on 
Mary’s  lap.  The  twins  crouched  together  alongside 
of  her,  too  tired  and  miserable  even  to  cry.  A  few 
paces  off,  to  Jessie’s  surprise  and  joy,  sat  Dirk  and 
Robert.  These  two  poor  lads  were  almost  naked, 
their  nightclothes  being  terribly  torn;  their  skin 
was  cracked  and  blistered  from  the  sun.  The  whole 
group  was  perfectly  silent,  and  seemed  crushed 
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beneath  a  weight  of  hopelessness  and  physical  weak¬ 
ness  against  which  they  had  no  more  power  to  strive. 
The  dense  hush,  motionless  in  the  fierce  afternoon 
heat,  closed  them  in  on  all  sides  and  overhead.  It 
was  a  picture  that  none  of  the  four  men  who  looked 
upon  it  ever  forgot  to  his  dying  day; 

When  Marston  suddenly  appeared  through  the 
bushes,  with  Jessie  in  his  arms,  there  was  a  simul¬ 
taneous  start  of  dismay  on  the  part  of  all  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  followed  instantly  by  such  a  kindling  of  fresh 
life  and  hope  in  their  desponding  faces  as  must  have 
warmed  any  man’s  heart  to  see,  still  more  to  be  the 
cause  of  it.  Mary  was  the  first  one  to  speak. 

“Jessie!”  she  said,  “oh,  Jessie!”  and  that 
was  all. 

Jessie  slipped  from  Marston’s  arms  and  sprang  to 
her  sister’s  side. 

“  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Mary,”  she  whispered; 
“  I  went  to  get  help — I  felt  as  if  I  must  go — and,  you 
see,  I  have  brought  it.” 

Mary  looked  up,  and  her  eyes  met  those  of  Marston 
fixed  earnestly  upon  her.  For  the  moment  she  had 
completely  forgotten  herself  and  her  forlorn  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  Marston,  as  he  saw  her  thus  for  the  first 
time,  in  her  one  garment,  all  soiled  and  rent,  her 
long  ruddy  hair  hanging  all  dishevelled  round  her 
shoulders,  and  the  brave,  indomitable  spirit  still 
looking  out  of  her  soft  grey  eyes,  felt  his  heart  leap 
up  within  him,  and  said  to  himself,  “  This  shall  be 
my  wife.” 

And  then  Mary  suddenly  became  conscious  that 
she  was  sitting  in  her  torn  nightdress  in  front  of  four 
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strange  men.  Her  face  went  from  white  to  crimson, 
and,  to  cover  her  confusion,  she  bent  down  over  her 
mother,  and  said — 

“  Look  up,  mother — here  is  Jessie.  She  is  quite 
safe,  and  the  dear  child  has  brought  us  help  :  here 
are  gentlemen  come  to  save  us.” 

Mrs.  Smit  sat  slowly  up  and  gazed  about  with  a 
half-dazed  air;  but  when  she  saw  Jessie  her  face 
brightened. 

“My  child,”  she  said,  “where  have  you  been? 
We  were  so  frightened  when  we  found  you  were  gone. 
And  then  Dirk  and  Eobert  came,  and  they  have  been 
looking  for  you  in  the  bush.” 

“  And  where  is  father  ?  ”  asked  Jessie. 

But  the  boys  shook  their  heads.  They  had  got 
separated  from  their  father  and  Mr.  Hannam  almost 
at  once,  and  had  been  by  themselves  in  the  bush 
ever  since,  until  that  morning,  when  they  had  found 
the  rest.  They  had  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  had  saved 
themselves  by  creeping  into  a  large  hole  dug  in  the 
earth  by  an  ant-bear,  or  some  other  wild  animal. 

Meanwhile  Marston  had  laid  the  overcoats  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  Mary. 

“I  am  afraid  you  have  suffered  terribly,  Miss 
Farrer,”  he  said,  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and 
respect.  “  Here  are  the  only  clothes  we  could  bring 
you,  and  here  is  a  flask  of  brandy  and  a  few  biscuits. 
Eat  and  drink,  and  dress  yourselves  quickly;  we 
have  horses  waiting  for  you  in  the  road — and  every 
moment  is  precious.” 

He  turned  his  back  when  he  had  spoken,  and  the 
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other  three  men  followed  his  example.  Mary  hastily 
soaked  some  biscuit  in  brandy,  and  gave  some  to  her 
mother  and  the  twins,  while  they  all  wrapped  them¬ 
selves  in  the  overcoats  and  drew  on  the  woollen  socks 
which  they  found  in  the  coat  pockets.  They  looked 
queer  figures  enough  when  this  was  done,  but  no  one 
thought  of  that.  Hope,  and  a  little  stimulant,  had 
revived  them  wonderfully,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 

were  all  making  their  way  through  the  bush  to  the 
road. 

The  rescue-party  had  brought  some  spare  horses 
with  them,  and  Mrs.  Smit  was  lifted  on  to  one  of 
these;  but,  being  unable  to  sit  up,  had  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  man  riding  on  either  side  of  her.  Dirk, 
Eobert,  and  Mary  had  each  a  horse ;  Jessie  and  the 
twins  had  to  be  taken  up  in  front  of  the  others ;  and 
Maurice,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  took  possession  of 
Jessie. 

“  Brownlow,”  said  Marston,  coming  up  to  him, 
“I  am  going  to  put  you  in  charge  of  the  return 
party.  Take  four  men  he  named  them.  “  Those 
two  lads  can  fight  at  a  pinch — give  them  each  a 
pistol.  Make  the  best  speed  you  can,  and  keep 
a  sharp  look-out.  I,  with  the  other  four,  will  go 
and  look  for  Smit  and  Hannarn.” 

Maurice  bent  his  head  in  token  of  obedience,  and 
proceeded  to  gather  his  little  troop  together. 

“  Are  you  not  coming  with  us,  Captain  Marston  ?  ” 
asked  Mary. 

“No,  Miss  Farrer,”  he  replied;  “I  am  going  to 
look  for  Mr.  Smit  and  Mr.  Hannam.” 

Her  eyes  shone. 
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“  I  am  afraid  you  will  run  a  great  risk,”  slie 
observed. 

“  That  is  my  duty,”  responded  Marston,  with  a 
slight  smile.  “  I  leave  you  in  charge  of  Mr.  Brownlow, 
than  whom  you  could  not  have  a  braver  protector. 

“  Oh,  I  know  the  Brownlows  of  old,”  replied  Mary, 
cordially.  “  Captain  Marston,”  she  added,  with  a  little 
hesitation,  “if  there  is  a  spare  pistol,  can  I  have  it  ? 

I  know  how  to  use  it  if  there  should  be  a  necessity. 

Marston  looked  at  her  so  steadily  that  her  colour 
rose  and  her  eyelids  fell. 

“  There  is  no  need,  Miss  Farrer,”  he  replied  gently ; 
“your  brothers  are  both  armed,  and  there  aie  five 
other  men  with  you.  If  you  should  be  attacked!, 
which  I  trust  you  will  not,  you  will  have  to  support 
your  mother.” 

Thereupon  the  two  parties  separated.  Maurice, 
with  his  precious  charge,  towards  the  laager  ;  Marston, 
with  four  followers,  towards  the  burnt  farmhouse  or 
rather,  the  place  where  it  had  been — for  he  intended 
to  start  on  his  search  from  that  point. 

Mrs.  Smit  was  roused  to  quite  a  lively  interest  when 
she  recognized  Maurice  Brownlow,  and  asked  him 
many  questions  about  Emily  :  of  whom,  however,  he 
could  give  her  no  very  recent  news.  He  thought  of 
telling  her  about  her  treasures  that  were  still  buried 
at  Segenlioe  ;  but  she  was  so  feeble,  and  the  necessity 
for  watchfulness  was  so  urgent  and  continuous,  that 
in  the  end  he  did  not  mention  them.  He  afterwards 
had  cause  to  regret  this  reticence. 

Their  progress  was  necessarily  much  slower  on 
returning  than  when  they  came.  Jessie,  quite  worn 
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out,  fell  sound  asleep  in  her  somewhat  uneasy  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Maurice,  tenderly  placing  her  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  he  could,  and,  clasping  her  firmly  with  his 
right  arm,  felt  a  strange  thrill  as  the  fair  little  head, 

with  much-tangled  hair,  sank  unconscious  on  his 
shoulder. 

Mary  looked  across  at  him  with  quiet  approval,  and 

thought  what  a  nice  young  fellow  little  Maurice  had 
grown  into. 

Is  she  not  very  heavy  for  you,  Maurice  ?  ”  she 

asked  once.  But  Maurice  smiled  as  he  replied _ 

“  Muoh  lighter  than  she  ought  to  be.  And  yet  she 

must  be  strong  to  have  gone  through  all  that  she 
lias.” 

“  Jessie  is  strong,”  said  Mary.  “  I  do  not  remember 

that  she  has  ever  been  ill  in  her  life.  And  she  is  so 
very  plucky.” 

This  was  about  all  the  conversation  they  had,  for 
Maurice  was  far  too  anxious  about  this— his  first 
serious  responsibility— to  give  much  attention  to  any¬ 
thing  but  the  bush  on  either  side  of  the  road.  For¬ 
tune,  however,  was  kind  to  him,  and  did  not  put  his 
mettle  to  too  severe  a  test  this  time ;  and  it  was  with 
hearty  relief  that  he  reached  the  laager,  with  all  his 
fi eight  intact,  at  half-past  six  in  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  LAAGER. 

Marston  and  liis  companions,  meanwhile,  found  their 
way  without  difficulty  to  the  site  of  the  farmhouse 
of  Yredenhoek,  which  had  so  disastrously  belied  its 
name  (Peace  Corner).  There  was  nothing  left  of  the 
building  but  heaps  of  charred  fragments ;  desolation 
and  silence  reigned  around.  Marston,  however,  put 
no  trust  in  appearances ;  he  knew  that  they  were  five 
among  possibly  five  hundred,  and  he  moved  forward 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

They  searched  among  the  ruins  in  case  there  should 
be  anything  left  that  was  worth  picking  up  ;  but,  if 
there  had  been,  the  Kaffirs  had  been  before  them. 
Marston,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  surroundings, 
had  just  made  up  his  mind  at  which  point  they 
should  plunge  into  the  bush,  when  one  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  Godstone  by  name,  uttered  a  sudden 
exclamation  of  surprise,  which  drew  the  rest  to  his 
side. 

At  one  corner  of  the  house  the  stacks  of  dry  bush, 
which  the  Kaffirs  had  piled  around  it,  for  some  reason 
had  not  quite  burned  out,  and  two  of  them  had  fallen 
together,  leaving  a  small  space  underneath,  much  in 
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the  manner  of  two  sheaves  of  corn.  Godstone  had 
suddenly  perceived  that  from  this  small  space  a  pair 
of  feet  protruded,  which,  though  much  discoloured 
with  dust  and  dirt,  were  unmistakably  the  feet  of  a 
white  man. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to  remove  the 
half-burnt  stacks  of  bush,  and  then  a  sorry  sight 
presented  itself  to  their  gaze.  A  tall,  big  man,  with 
long  hair  and  beard,  clad  only  in  a  torn  flannel  night¬ 
shirt,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  dust  and 
dried  blood,  lay  apparently  dead  on  the  ground. 
He  had  evidently  received  two  or  three  wounds,  and 
had  torn  strips  off  his  nightshirt  with  which  he  had 
staunched  the  bleeding,  and  bound  them  up  after  a 
fashion.  Exposure  to  the  air  had  dried  the  blood  on 
the  outside,  otherwise  he  must  have  bled  to  death. 

As  it  was,  they  found  on  examination  that  there  was 
still  life  in  him. 

“  This  must  be  Smit,”  said  Marston,  to  whom  Dirk 
had  given  a  brief  description  of  his  father.  “Look 
around,  Godstone,  and  see  if  the  other  chap  is  any¬ 
where  about.” 

They  poured  a  little  brandy  down  the  unfortunate 
mans  tin  oat,  and  mbbed  his  hands  and  feet,  with 
the  result  that,  after  some  time,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
groaned  faintly,  and  closed  them  again. 

“  He  is  simply  dying  of  exhaustion,”  said  Marston. 

“  Give  him  more  brandy,  and  one  of  you  get  some 
water  from  the  river.  We  must  make  a  better  job  of 
these  wounds  before  we  can  move  him.” 

One  of  the  men  had  on  a  linen  shirt,  with  a  piece 
of  which  he  willingly  parted ;  and  Marston  deftly 
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washed  and  re-bandaged  the  wounds,  first  extracting 
from  one  of  them  a  jagged  piece  of  rusty  iron. 

“  The  villains  have  been  shooting  with  their 
porridge-pots  again,”  observed  Godstone. 

When  short  of  bullets  the  Kaffirs  used  to  break 
up  old  iron  pots  and  other  utensils,  and  use  the 
fragments ;  which  missiles  inflicted  very  nasty  and 
dangerous  wounds. 

“  There  is  no  trace  of  the  missionary,  captain,” 
said  one  of  the  party.  Whereupon  Smit  opened  his 
eyes  again  and  said,  feebly  but  distinctly — 

“  They  killed  Hannam.” 

“  In  that  case  we  have  no  further  to  go,”  said 
Marston.  “  And  the  sooner  we  can  get  this  poor  fellow 
to  the  laager  the  better.” 

“  How  shall  we  manage  it  ?  ”  asked  Godstone. 

“  Tie  him  on  to  my  horse  and  I  will  lead  it,” 
replied  Marston.  “  One  of  you  ride  in  front,  one 
behind,  one  on  each  side.” 

‘‘Let  me  go  on  foot  and  you  take  my  horse, 
captain,”  said  Godstone. 

“We  will  take  it  in  turns,”  responded  Marston. 
“  There  is  no  sense  in  one  walking  all  the  way.” 

In  this  manner  the  little  procession  presently  set 
forth,  making  even  slower  progress  than  the  one  that 
had  gone  before  it.  Smit  lay  quiet,  with  his  eyes 
shut ;  but  was  no  longer  unconscious,  as  was  testified 
by  his  occasional  groans  when  the  ground  was  rough 
and  the  movement  of  the  horse  shook  him. 

It  was  not  far  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  laager,  but,  the  days 
being  long,  it  was  scarcely  dark.  They  were  just 
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beginning  to  draw  deep  breaths,  and  congratulate 
themselves  silently  when,  whizz !  came  a  bullet, 
followed  by  a  shower  of  them  from  both  sides  of  the 
road. 

Marston  happened  to  be  the  one  on  foot  at  that 
minute.  He  swung  himself  on  to  his  horse’s  crupper, 
shifted  Smit,  huge  man  as  he  was,  somehow  in  front 
of  him,  and  called  out— 

“Ride,  for  all  you  are  worth  !  ” 

They  “stood  not  upon  the  order  of  their  going,” 
but  went,  with  spurs  dug  into  their  horses’  flanks. 
Godstone,  however,  seeing  that  his  captain’s  horse, 
with  its  double  burden,  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
others,  fell  back,  and  would  not  leave  him ;  but  rode 
alongside,  trying  to  shelter  the  wounded  man  from 
the  flying  hail.  Not  one  of  their  foes  did  they  ever 
catch  sight  of  for  an  instant.  They  knew  nothing 
of  them,  except  their  bullets ;  and  for  five  men  to 
attempt  to  return  such  fire  was  manifestly  absurd. 
They  reserved  their  ammunition  for  a  better  occasion, 
and  rode,  as  aforesaid,  for  their  lives. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the  laager, 
which  they  did  without  serious  mishap  to  any  of 
them.  And  with  eager  delight  were  they  welcomed  by 
those  who  had  not  expected  to  see  them  for  many 
hours  yet,  if,  indeed,  ever  at  all. 

Mrs.  Smit  wasted  no  time  in  lamentations  when 
she  saw  her  husband’s  condition.  She  was  in  a  very 
feeble  state  herself ;  but  the  old,  indomitable  nature  of 
the  woman  re-asserted  itself  under  the  stress  of  dire 
necessity,  and  she  threw  off  her  own  ills  by  sheer 
determination,  in  order  to  attend  to  the  worse 
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sufferings  of  her  husband.  Mary  did  not  oppose  her ; 
she  only  helped  her  with  might  and  main.  And  so 
did  Jessie,  and  even  the  twins,  who  were  far  from 
being  altogether  useless. 

Meanwhile,  the  men  prepared  themselves  at  every 
point,  for  they  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  being 
attacked  that  night.  Weak  places  were  made  strong, 
every  rifle  was  clean  and  ready,  and  the  owners  of 
them  had  every  sense  on  the  alert.  Nearly  all  of  the 
forty-three  defenders  of  this  laager  were  beardless 
bo3^s,  such  as  Maurice  Brownlow ;  yet  they  proved,  in 
the  end  that,  without  either  age  or  experience,  they 
could  fight  as  well  as  a  regiment  of  veterans.  Of  such 
stuff  was  that  generation  composed,  and  their  hard 
life  had  still  further  hardened  the  material. 

The  women  and  Mr.  Smit  were  ensconced  in  the 
safest  corner  of  the  house.  Marston,  coming  in  for  a 
rapid  minute  to  see  that  they  were  all  right,  missed 
Mary,  and  found  her  in  the  kitchen  brewing  a  big 
kettle  of  coffee. 

“I  am  afraid  we  are  a  great  additional  anxiety  to 
you,  Captain  Marston,’'  she  said  gravely. 

Marston  could  not  deny  it,  for,  of  course,  the 
presence  of  women  and  children  in  the  laager  did 
very  much  increase  their  anxieties.  So  he  simply 
said — 

“Do  not  speak  of  it,  Miss  Farrer.  I  am  very 
thankful  that  you  are  here,  for  even  this,  dangerous 
as  it  is,  is  far  better  than  spending  another  night  in 
the  bush.” 

“  Indeed  it  is,”  she  replied  heartily.  “You  feel 
certain  of  being  attacked  to-night  ?  ” 
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“  Morally  certain — yes.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
not  leave  that  room  where  your  mother  and  sisters 
are.” 

“  Hut  if  I  can  help — if  any  of  you  are  wounded  ?  ” 

“If  your  help  is  wanted  it  shall  he  claimed,  I 
promise  you.  But  I  mean  this,  Miss  Farrer,  that 
you  are  under  the  captain’s  orders,  just  the  same  as 
if  you  were  a  man,  and  your  obedience  may  he  a 
matter  of  life  and  death.” 

He  spoke  as  courteously  as  firmly,  and  Mary  was 
quick  to  respond. 

“Of  course,  I  quite  understand  that,”  she  said. 
“  And  I  promise  you  that  I,  and  all  of  us,  will  obey 
your  orders  in  every  particular.” 

She  looked  up  at  him.  And  their  eyes  met  again 
with  one  of  those  magnetic  glances  which  seemed 
somehow  to  make  them  more  like  old  friends  than 
acquaintances  of  a  few  hours’  standing.  In  times 
such  as  these,  friendships  ripen  quickly,  especially 
between  those  whose  natures  are  congenial;  and 
Marston,  as  we  know,  had  already  made  up  his 
mind. 

Mary  saw  him  no  more  that  night,  for  about  ten 
o’clock  the  expected  avalanche  descended ;  there 
ensued  a  night  of  desperate  fighting.  The  Kaffirs 
numbered  seven  hundred,  the  white  men  forty-three 
— forty-five,  if  Dirk  and  Bobert  may  be  included, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  recent  hard  experiences,  were 
willing  and  anxious  to  take  their  share  of  the  fighting. 

The  women  and  children  sat  together  all  night  in 
the  little  room,  from  which  they  had  been  ordered 
not  to  stir.  Sleep  was  of  course  impossible ;  and 
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they,  perhaps,  had  the  worst  of  it,  condemned  to 
wakeful  and  anxious  inaction.  For  poor  Smit  it  was 
worst  of  all.  What  with  want  of  sleep,  the  horrid  din 
of  barbarous  war,  and  perpetually  chafing  at  his 
helpless  condition,  by  the  time  morning  dawned  he 
was  in  a  high  fever.  It  was  only  with  the  first 
glimmer  of  daylight  that  the  Kaffirs  withdrew, 
having  failed  in  their  attack,  and  being  considerably 
diminished  in  numbers,  though  that  was  hardly 
perceptible  to  the  worn-out  victors. 

It  was  wonderful  when  the  night-long  noise  of 
struggle,  the  continual  firing,  the  crash  of  assault, 
the  yells  and  groans  suddenly  ceased.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  first  level  shafts  of  sunlight  had  brought  back 
peace  to  the  earth,  though  the  scene  they  illuminated 
bore  enough  reminiscences  of  war. 

Mary  was  just  wondering  whether  they  would  now 
be  allowed  to  venture  forth,  when  there  came  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and,  on  opening  it,  Maurice  Brownlow 
stood  there,  dusty,  smoke-blackened,  tired,  but  cheer¬ 
ful  and  smiling. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  terrible  night,  Mary,” 
he  said.  They  had  quickly  fallen  back  into  the  old 
familiar  relations.  “  How  is  Mr.  Smit  ?  ” 

“He  is  very  feverish,”  she  replied.  “I  believe, 
more  from  fretting  that  he  could  not  get  up  and  fight, 
than  from  anything  else.” 

“And  want  of  sleep,”  said  Maurice,  with  concern. 
“Of  course  it  is  very  bad  for  him,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped.  Can  you  leave  him  for  a  little  while  to 
assist  us  with  our  wounded  ?  ” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Mary,  readily.  “I  will  come  at 
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once.  There  are  none  killed,  Maurice  ?  ”  she  added 
anxiously. 

“No;  none  killed,”  he  replied,  “nor  mortally 
wounded,  I  am  thankful  to  say.” 

Just  as  he  was  turning  away  he  felt  a  light  touch 
on  his  arm,  and  there  stood  Jessie  looking  up 
eagerly  into  his  face. 

“Are  you  wounded,  Mr.  Maurice  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“No,  dear,”  he  replied,  patting  the  little  hand  that 
lay  on  his  arm.  “  Except  for  one  or  two  scratches 
that  don’t  count,  I  am  all  right.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  Jessie,  and  went  quietly 
back  to  her  father’s  side. 

The  day  passed  peacefully.  There  was  much  to 
be  done  in  mending  the  defences,  attending  to  the 
wounded,  keeping  vigilant  sentry,  and  taking  snatches 
of  food  and  rest  in  turns.  Mary  was  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  making  herself  useful  in  all  kinds 
of  ways.  She  saw  Marston  frequently,  but  only 
spoke  to  him  twice  :  once  when  he  came  to  see  Mr. 
Smit  and  prescribe  for  him,  and  once  when  she  was 
preparing  some  food  in  the  kitchen  and  he  came  in 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee. 

“You  must  not  knock  yourself  up,  Miss  Farrer,” 
he  said,  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  drinking  his  coffee. 
“  I  know  you  have  been  awake  all  night,  and  you 
must  try  to  sleep  in  the  day.  No  mortal  can  keep 
it  up  like  this  for  long,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  I  do  not  mean  to  waste  my  strength,”  she 
replied,  smiling  at  him.  “  I  am  too  wise  for  that,  I 
assure  you.  I  am  going  to  rest  just  now.  Father 
is  sound  asleep,  I  am  glad  to  say.” 
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“  That’s  all  right,”  said  Marston,  heartily,  as  he 
set  down  his  cup  and  went  out.  “  I  expect  we  shall 
have  another  bout  of  it  to-night.” 

“  Oh,  dear  !  ”  sighed  Mary,  as  she  also  retired  to 
try  and  get  a  few  hours’  rest. 

Smit  had  a  long  and  sound  sleep,  from  which  he 
woke  much  refreshed  and  strengthened.  Dirk  and 
Bobert  sat  with  him  and  told  him  about  the  fighting. 
They  continually  sang  the  praises  of  their  captain, 
of  whom  they  could  not  say  enough. 

“H e  does  seem  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,”  Mrs.  Smit  observed — “  at  least,  he  makes 
every  one  do  what  he  tells  them.” 

She  was  correct  in  her  estimate,  for  Marston  was 
a  born  leader  of  men,  one  who  always  knew  his  own 
mind,  and  was  never  flustered  or  hurried.  And  yet 
he  loved  a  quiet  life,  and  did  not  court  responsibility 
or  command.  He  did  not  like  being  these  men’s 
captain ;  but  as  they  chose  him,  he  did  his  duty  by 
them,  feeling  all  the  time  like  the  square  man  in  the 
round  hole. 

His  prediction  as  to  the  night  was  only  too  literally 
fulfilled ;  it  was  a  repetition  of  the  night  before. 
The  Kaffirs  swarmed,  apparently,  in  as  great  numbers 
as  ever — perhaps  they  had  been  reinforced, — and 
their  warlike  ardour  was  not  one  jot  abated.  Mary 
shuddered  as  she  heard  once  more  the  now  familiar 
rattle  of  musketry,  the  war-whoops  and  savage  cries, 
the  shrieks  of  those  that  fell. 

Maurice  had  a  marvellously  narrow  escape  on  this 
second  night.  A  flying  bullet  actually  passed  between 
his  lips,  leaving  a  blue  line.  The  shock  dropped  him 
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like  one  dead  ;  and  as  he  lay  for  a  minute  unable  to 
rise,  though  actually  unhurt,  he  heard  the  man  next 
to  him  say,  “  Brownlow’s  killed.”  In  a  few  minutes, 

however,  he  was  up  again  and  fighting  as  hard  as 
ever. 

And  so  the  battle  went  on,  between  the  seven 
hundred  and  the  forty-three,  through  another  arduous 
night,  and  only  ceased  with  the  dawn  of  morning. 
Again,  however,  the  seven  hundred  drew  off  repulsed, 
and  the  forty-three  remained,  not  only  victorious, 
but  with  their  number  still  intact.  Marston  called 
the  roll  with  a  grim  satisfaction. 

“  I  wonder  how  long  we  can  keep  this  up,”  he 
observed  to  Maurice  afterwards. 

Maurice  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “The  worst  of 
it  is  they  never  seem  to  be  any  fewer,”  he  said,  half 
laughing.  “  I  am  certain  we  kill  them  by  scores,  yet 
they  come  up  again  like  grass  in  the  summer.” 

“  The  worst  of  it  is,”  replied  Marston,  with  em¬ 
phasis,  “having  these  women  and  children.  If  the 
niggers  do  get  inside  this  place,  Heaven  knows  what 
we  are  to  do  with  them  !  ” 

On  the  third  night  the  attack  was  renewed  as 
before,  and  repulsed  as  before.  For  three  successive 
summer  nights  the  forty-three  kept  the  seven  hundred 
at  bay. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

STOLEN  FLOCKS. 

Smit  was  much  better  the  next  clay,  in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  a 
splendid  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  pull 
through,  even  with  the  severe  injuries  he  had  received. 
Marston  spared  half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  to  sit 
with  him,  and  Smit  was  able  to  give  him  a  brief 
account  of  his  adventures. 

He  began  by  blaming  himself  severely  for  not 
having  kept  watch  that  night. 

“  I  was  so  confident  that  the  Kaffirs  had  not  come 
as  far  as  this,  and  that  we  were  practically  as  safe 
as  if  we  were  at  our  journey’s  end,”  he  said,  “that 
I  counted  on  having  a  night’s  sleep,  which  none  of 
us  had  had  since  leaving  home.  I  did  tell  the  boys 
with  the  stock  to  keep  a  look-out ;  but  what  became 
of  them  I  don’t  know.  I  never  saw  one  of  them 
again.  And  now  I  am  a  ruined  man.”  He  sighed 
heavily. 

“  I  suppose  wTe  shall  all  be  ruined  men  before  we 
are  through  with  this,”  observed  Marston. 

“  Yes ;  but  you  are  all  boys,  with  no  encumbrances, 
and  your  lives  before  you.” 
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“  That  is  true,”  agreed  Marston. 

“I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  I  escaped,”  Smit 
continued,  after  a  short  silence.  “  After  we  got 
through  the  window,  I  tried  to  keep  close  behind 
my  wife  and  children;  but  I  heard  some  of  the 
Kaffirs  quite  near  me,  and  I  stopped  to  divert  their 
attention  and  hold  them  back,  if  possible.  They 
fired  some  shots— at  random,  I  should  think,  for  it 
was  hardly  possible  they  could  have  seen  us ;  but 
they  were  so  near  that  I  got  a  charge  full  in  my 
body,  as  you  see.  Poor  Hannam  dropped  dead  at 
my  side,  and,  seeing  I  could  do  nothing  for  him,  I 
made  shift  to  escape  myself.  It  was  so  dark  that 
the  villains  actually  could  not  find  me.  I  had  just 
sense  enough  left  to  think  that  the  ruins  of  the  house 
would  be  the  safest  place  to  hide  in,  because  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  look  for  me  there.  It  was 
still  burning  then  ;  but  I  crawled  slowly  back  towards 
it,  keeping  always  in  the  bush,  until  I  saw  that  on 
one  side  the  flames  had  already  died  down,  and  some 
of  the  stacks  were  not  quite  burnt.  1  managed  to 
creep  into  the  place  where  you  found  me.  It  was 
very  hot,  certainly,  but  I  was  already  so  consumed 
with  pain  and  fever  that  I  cared  for  nothing.  I 
expected  to  die,  but  I  did  not  want  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kaffirs.” 

“  And  you  lay  there  for  two  days  and  nights  with¬ 
out  food  or  even  water  !  ”  said  Marston,  pityingly. 

“  Not  a  mouthful  of  anything  passed  my  lips.  I 
had  not  strength  to  come  out  had  I  dared.  I  made 
an  effort,  however,  to  bandage  my  wounds — where  I 
could  reach  them — with  strips  of  my  shirt.” 
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“Well,  you  are  all  safe  so  far,  anyhow,”  said 
Marston,  cheerily ;  “  and  let  us  hope  that  is  a  good 
omen  for  the  future.” 

The  fourth  night  came.  Darkness  descended,  but 
a  profound  stillness,  full  of  fear  and  suspicion,  reigned 
around  the  laager.  The  suspense  of  waiting,  in 
gloom  and  silence,  for  the  expected  attack,  was  worse 
than  the  attack  itself.  So,  at  least,  thought  Maurice, 
who  went  on  sentry  at  nine  o’clock,  understanding 
that  he  was  to  be  relieved  at  one  a.m. 

Maurice  was  deadly  tired.  Since  the  day  he  went 
out  to  the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Smit  and  her  children,  he 
had  had  very  little  sleep.  He  had  been  fighting  hard, 
like  the  rest,  for  three  nights  ;  and  night  and  day  he 
had  done  his  full  share  both  of  fighting  and  work,  for 
he  was  not  one  to  shirk  either.  And  so,  on  this 
fourth  night,  though  his  courage  and  his  willingness 
were  undiminislied,  he  could  not  help  feeling,  as  he 
walked  up  and  down,  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if 
the  Kaffirs  kept  away  for  one  night,  and  very  glad 
when  one  o’clock  came,  and  he  might,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  turn  in  and  sleep. 

“  I  could  do  a  grand  old  sleep  if  I  only  had  the 
chance,”  he  said  to  himself ;  and  then  paused  to  peer 
into  the  darkness,  where  a  deeper  shadow  seemed  to 
move  on  the  background  of  other  shadows.  It  was 
only  a  motionless  bush,  however. 

Ten  o’clock,  eleven,  twelve — only  one  hour  more. 
He  leaned  against  a  post,  and  tried  not  to  feel  that 
his  legs  were  aching  as  if  they  would  drop  off.  An 
unutterable  drowsiness  stole  over  him,  and  he  had 
to  start  walking  again  to  shake  it  off;  he  actually 
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staggered  with  the  weight  of  sleep  overdue  which 
pressed  upon  him.  Is  there  any  feeling,  not  actually 
of  pain,  so  wretched  as  the  overpowering  desire  to 
sleep  when  we  may  not  give  way  to  it  ? 

One  o’clock  came,  but  no  relief  for  Maurice.  Some 
mistake  had  evidently  been  made,  .for  the  man  who 
should  have  taken  his  place  did  not  turn  up.  The 
night  wore  on,  still  in  that  almost  unearthly  dark¬ 
ness  and  quiet ;  it  was  the  darkest  hour  before  the 
dawn. 

When  at  last  the  blessed  daylight  appeared,  and 
the  blood  began  to  course  quicker  in  men’s  veins, 
suddenly  an  alarm  was  raised.  A  whole  flock  of 
sheep — about  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — was 
gone.  The  enemy  had  come  while  they  slept,  no 
doubt,  and  had  come  without  sound  of  cracking  a 
twig  or  stirring  a  leaf;  but  what  were  the  sentries 
about  ? 

Brownlow  is  gone— he  must  have  been  killed  !  ” 

Godstone  was  the  first  to  observe  Maurice’s  dis¬ 
appearance,  for  he  had  disappeared  entirely — not  a 
trace  of  him  was  to  be  seen. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  is  killed,  all  the  same,”  said 
Marston.  “  He  has  fallen  asleep  somewhere.  The 
youngster  should  not  have  been  on  duty  after  one 
o’clock.  Look  about,  you  fellows.” 

They  looked,  at  first,  without  success ;  but  Godstone 
presently  observed  a  pile  of  forage,  which  some 
horses,  having  got  loose  during  the  night,  had  pulled 
down  out  of  a  stack  and  scattered  about  on  the 
ground.  A  rather  large  heap  had  fallen  in  one  place, 
and,  with  a  sudden  inspiration,  Godstone  began  to  toss 
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it  aside.  There,  sure  enough,  in  a  nest  as  warm  and 
snug  as  a  feather-bed,  lay  Maurice  Brownlow,  sound 
asleep  ! 

When  he  awoke,  and  realized  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep  at  his  post,  he  was  so  overcome  with  shame 
that  he  felt  at  first  that  his  career  as  a  soldier  was 
over.  He  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  happened  ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  he  had  simply  fallen  down  as 
he  walked,  overpowered  by  the  weariness  which  he 
could  no  longer  resist,  and  the  horses  had  dragged 
down  the  forage  on  the  top  of  him  without  disturbing 
him. 

No  one  blamed  him,  for  he  should  have  been 
relieved,  and  by  some  mistake  the  order  had  not 
been  understood  ;  but  nothing  could  appease  his  self- 
reproach  until  volunteers  were  called  for  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  the  stolen  flock  and  try  to  recover  them, 
when  he  eagerly  offered  himself  and  was  accepted. 

Maurice  felt  that  no  danger,  no  toil  was  too  great, 
to  wipe  out  the  terrible  disgrace  of  that  cosy  slumber 
under  the  forage-heap  ;  and  he,  at  least,  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  return  to  the  laager  without  something 
to  show  for  the  expedition. 

It  was  not  hard  to  find  the  spoor  of  the  thieves 
and  their  booty ;  but  they  had  some  hours’  start,  and 
the  little  band  of  white  men  had  far  to  ride,  over  a 
rough  and  pathless  country,  up  hill  and  down  dale. 
At  last,  however,  when  the  morning  was  already 
wearing  towards  noon,  they  heard,  not  far  away,  a 
confused  and  plaintive  noise  of  much  bleating,  which 
proceeded  from  a  deep  and  narrow  kloef  on  their  right. 

“Keep  your  eyes  all  round  you,  lads,”  said 
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Godstone,  who  was  leading  the  party.  “  If  we  get 
caught  in  this  trap  not  one  of  us  will  come  out  alive.” 

He  rode  forward  with  his  rifle  ready  cocked  and 
his  bright  eyes  glancing  from  side  to  side.  The  others 
came  after,  two  at  a  time,  for  the  path  into  the  kloef 
was  narrow  and  the  bush  dense  on  either  side.  No 
foe  was  visible,  however,  no  unseen  weapon  was  fired ; 
only  the  piteous  bleating  came  to  their  ears,  ever 
louder  and  nearer. 

At  last  they  were  well  inside  the  kloef,  where  it 
widened  into  a  broad  and  clear  space  of  grass ;  and 
here  they  all  drew  rein  suddenly,  while  Maurice  felt 
a  deadly  sickness  come  over  him  such  as  he  had 
never  known  in  the  presence  of  the  fiercest  foe.  For 
before  his  dilated  eyes  was  the  most  horrible  sight 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  adventurous  life, 
he  ever  saw. 

Every  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheep  was 
there,  and  not  one  of  all  the  flock  was  whole.  From 
one  a  leg  had  been  cut  away,  from  another  a  shoulder, 
from  a  third  a  lump  of  flesh  from  the  thigh,  or  the 
ribs,  had  been  hacked  off  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  flock.  Mangled,  mutilated,  weltering  in  their 
blood,  every  one  alive,  every  one  in  hideous  torture, 
they  lay  in  a  quivering,  screaming  mass ;  and  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  cries  of  these  poor 
innocent  animals  went  up  to  heaven. 

The  Englishmen,  one  of  whom  was  the  owner  of 
the  sheep,  ground  their  teeth,  and  gave  vent  to 
expressions  which,  let  us  hope,  the  recording  angel 
did  not  set  down,  or  only  noted  as  excusable  under 
the  circumstances. 

L 
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“  This  is  wliat  comes  of  fighting  with  baboons,” 
one  man  observed.  “  You  can’t  call  them  men,  they 
are  only  wild  beasts.  I  should  like  to  cut  all  their 
throats.” 

“Wild  beasts  kill  their  prey,  as  a  rule,”  replied 
Godstone;  “but  I  wish  we  could  cut  the  throats 
of  these  poor  creatures,  and  put  an  end  to  their 
sufferings.” 

He  turned  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  Maurice 
exclaimed — 

“  Are  you  going  to  leave  them  like  that  ?  ” 

“We  must,”  replied  Godstone.  “  How  long  would 
it  take  us  to  kill  them  all  ?  And  in  two  minutes  we 
should  be  shut  in  here  without  a  chance  of  escape ; 
we  may  be  even  now.  It  would  be  only  foolhardy.” 

Maurice  was  forced  to  acquiesce,  and  rode  after 
his  leader  with  a  burning  heart ;  but  that  sight 
haunted  him  all  the  day,  and  for  many  a  day 
afterwards. 

They  got  safely  out  of  the  kloef,  and  were  already 
well  on  their  road  home,  when,  looking  back,  they 
saw  that  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the  kloef  bristled 
with  armed  Kaffirs.  They  were  out  of  range,  how¬ 
ever,  and  did  not  fire. 

“  They  were  all  there,”  remarked  Godstone,  coolly. 
“It  was  merely  our  luck  that  they  spared  us.” 

They  reached  the  laager  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  that  all  had  been  quiet  in  their  absence. 
Marston  was  of  opinion  that  the  body  of  Kaffirs, 
which  they  had  three  times  repulsed,  had  moved 
away  further  south. 

“And  I  do  not  see  any  object  in  waiting  for  the 
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next  horde,  lie  continued.  “  Some  of  us  must  escort 
these  women  and  children  to  Fort  Beaufort;  we 
cannot  keep  them  with  us  any  longer ;  and  I  think 
we  had  all  better  trek  away  further  to  the  north-west. 
I  know  of  one  or  two  places  where  we  can  get  grazing 
for  our  stock,  and  where,  by  joining  forces  with 
others,  we  can  form  stronger  laagers  than  this  one.” 

Which  has  not  proved  so  contemptibly  weak, 
either,”  Godstone  remarked  in  conclusion. 

So,  after  due  council  held,  it  was  agreed  that, 
within  the  next  three  days,  should  no  further  fighting 
occur,  they  should  trek,  the  women  and  children, 
under  proper  escort,  to  Fort  Beaufort,  and  the  rest 
whither  fortune  should  lead  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

PARTINGS. 

“  Captain,”  said  Maurice,  when  they  were  both  off 
duty  for  a  few  minutes  that  evening,  “  I  want  the 
benefit  of  your  advice.” 

“  Which  you  won’t  take  when  you  have  got  it,” 
observed  Marston.  “  Well,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  thinking  about  those  blessed  valuables 
of  Mrs.  Smit’s,”  said  Maurice;  “supposing  any  of 
the  Kaffirs  should  by  chance  have  lighted  on  them. 
They  are  always  on  my  mind,  and,  as  we  are  breaking 
up  this  laager,  I  should  like  to  go  and  fetch  them 
and  take  them  up  to  Fort  Beaufort.  I  shall  have  no 
rest  till  they  are  out  of  my  charge.” 

“You  have  told  Mrs.  Smit  about  them?”  asked 
Marston. 

“No,”  replied  Maurice.  “It  seems  strange,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  it  has  happened;  but  I  have  not  said 
a  word  about  it  to  any  of  them.  There  has  really 
been  no  opportunity.  And  now,  somehow,  I  feel  as 
if  I  would  rather  say  nothing  until  I  can  deliver  them 
into  her  hands.” 

“I  think  you  had  better  tell  her  about  it,”  said 
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Marston.  “  I  quite  understand  that  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  them ;  but  you  can’t  go  alone.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  Maurice  agreed  rather  unwillingly; 
“  and  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  the  fellows  will 
want  to  go  with  me.” 

“  Oh,  I  expect  you  will  get  some  one  to  go.  You 
must  not  think  of  going  alone,”  replied  Marston  with 
decision. 

“All  right,”  said  Maurice.  “And  when  I  have 
delivered  over  the  goods,  I  will  rejoin  you,  wherever 
you  may  be.” 

“You  might  by  chance  hear  some  news  of  your 
sister  down  that  way,”  Marston  observed  presently. 

“Yes;  and  of  John  Ellis.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  has  become  of  him,”  said  Maurice,  “for  he  is 
still  my  partner,  you  know.” 

“H’m!  ”  ejaculated  Marston.  “Yes,  I  suppose  he 
is.  I  wish,  when  these  troubles  are  over,  that  you 
could  get  quit  of  him.” 

“  So  do  I,  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  Maurice  replied 
half  laughing;  “but  I  can’t  do  anything  shady. 
Anyhow,  I  shall  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  as 
father  used  to  say.” 

“  Well,  that  is  not  such  a  great  hardship  at  your 
age,”  observed  Marston,  “as  poor  Smit  said  to 
me.” 

“Oh  no,  I’m  not  grumbling,”  replied  Maurice, 
cheerfully;  “and,  of  course,  it  would  be  years,  any¬ 
way,  before - ” 

He  paused. 

“  Before  what  ?  ”  asked  Marston. 

Maurice  laughed  rather  shamefacedty. 
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“  I  was  going  to  say,  before  I  can  think  of  marry¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“Marrying!"  exclaimed  Marston,  looking  at 
Maurice  with  a  quizzical  expression  in  his  blue  eyes. 
“  I  should  think  so  indeed  !  What  put  that  into  your 
head  ?  ” 

“  Seeing  the  girl  I  mean  to  marry,”  replied  Maurice, 
steadily.  “I  know  it  seems  very  absurd  to  you, 
Marston ;  but  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  about 
it  all  the  same.” 

“ About  the  girl  you  mean  to  marry?”  queried 
Marston,  turning  away  a  little  and  not  looking  at 
Maurice  as  he  spoke. 

“  Yes,”  continued  Maurice  in  the  same  tone.  “  You 
may  believe  it  or  not,  but  I  know  that  I  shall  never 
look  twice  at  any  girl  but  Jessie  Farrer.” 

“  Jessie!”  said  Marston,  with  an  accent  of  relief 
in  his  tone.  And  he  turned  round  and  faced  Maurice 
again,  with  a  comical  but  not  unsympathetic  look. 
“  Well,  she  is  rather  young,  certainly.  What  is  she, 
twelve — thirteen  ?  ” 

“  About  that,”  replied  Maurice,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself.  “Oh,  I  know  it  seems  very  ridiculous 
to  you ;  but  one  of  these  days  it  will  be  sober 
earnest.” 

“No,  my  boy,  I  don’t  say  it  is  ridiculous,”  said 
Marston,  laying  his  hand  on  Maurice’s  shoulder. 
“I  believe  there  is  nothing  like  a  real  attachment, 
formed  early  in  life,  for  keeping  a  lad  straight  and 
steady,  and  giving  him  a  motive  for  work  and 
application.  And  Jessie  is  a  little  brick,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  Any  one  can  see  that  she  will  be 
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a  woman  of  fine  character,  though  in  quite  a  different 
way  from  her  sister.” 

“Mary,”  said  Maurice.  “Oh,  Mary  is  splendid; 
but — well,  she  is  a  year  younger  than  I  am,  really ; 
but  she  is  so  grown-up  and  womanly,  she  always 
seems  to  me  like  a  jolly  sort  of  elder  sister.” 

“  That  is  so,”  assented  Marston,  drawing  a  rapid 
mental  comparison  between  thoughtful,  reliable  Mary 
and  boyish,  harum-scarum  Maurice.  “  Well,  Brown- 
low,”  he  continued,  “  I  don’t  see  any  objection  to 
your  journey,  provided  you  get  some  one  to  go  with 
you.  We  all  start  in  two  days’  time.” 

“Yes,”  said  Maurice.  “And,  you  know,  Marston, 
like  the  scatter-brained  idiot  that  I  am,  in  the  scurry 
and  scramble  of  that  last  night  at  Segenhoe  I  forgot 
my  desk,  with  all  my  papers  in  it — my  cheque-book, 
and  the  inventory  I  had  made  of  Mrs.  Smit’s  things, 
and  one  or  two  other  papers.  The  desk  was  locked, 
but  still - ” 

“But  still,”  said  Marston,  “you  may  well  call 
yourself  scatter-brained;  and  it  strikes  me  that 
Jessie  will  spend  most  of  her  time  in  collecting  her 
husband’s  scattered  ideas.  Undoubtedly  you  had 
better  lay  hands  on  your  desk  and  its  contents  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  now  turn  in  and  take  a  rest, 
Brownlow;  I  think  the  Kaffirs  have  left  us  for  the 
present.” 

Maurice  went  away,  and  Marston  remained  lost 
in  thought.  He  was  roused  by  a  step  beside  him, 
and  there  stood  the  object  of  his  thoughts — Mary 
Farrer. 

“I  have  come  to  invoke  your  authority,  Captain 
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Marston,”  she  said  smiling.  “  Dirk  and  Bobert  are 
both  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  next  laager,  instead 
of  with  us  to  Fort  Beaufort.  Father  is  inclined  to 
encourage  them ;  but  I  think  they  are  too  young — 
and,  besides,  it  makes  mother  so  terribly  anxious.” 

“  Make  yourself  easy,  Miss  Farrer,”  said  Marston, 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes  with  a  kindly  expres¬ 
sion;  “  I  will  refuse  to  take  them  with  me.  You 
are  right :  they  are  too  young.  I  will  talk  over  your 
father,  too.” 

“  Thank  you,”  replied  Mary,  with  that  happy 
sense  of  reliance  that  Marston’s  presence  always 
gave  her.  And  then,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  she 
added,  “  You  are  not  coming  with  us  to  Fort 
Beaufort  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  Marston,  suppressing  a  sigh.  “I  did 
try  to  persuade  myself  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so, 
but  I  could  not  make  it  come  right  anyhow.” 

“But  some  one  must  escort  us,”  suggested  Mary. 

“Yes.  You  will  have  a  sufficient  escort,  do  not 
fear.  But,  you  see,  I  happen  to  be  captain  of  the 
whole  lot,  and  it  won’t  do  for  me  to  be  gadding  off 
to  Fort  Beaufort  instead  of  forming  my  laager  and 
providing  for  the  stock.  No,  Miss  Farrer,  you  must 
not  tempt  me.” 

“I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  temptation  about 
it,”  said  Mary,  lightly. 

“  There  is  to  me,”  replied  Marston,  perhaps  rather 
more  warmly  than  he  intended. 

Mary  coloured  a  little,  and  was  silent,  but  she  did 
not  go  away. 

Presently  Marston  said  gently,  “  I  hope  it  will  not 
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be  very  long  before  better  times  come,  and  we  are 
able  to  meet  again.” 

“  Hut,  meanwhile,  you  take  your  life  in  your  hands 
every  day,”  replied  Mary,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

“  Of  course.  We  must  all  do  that.  You  would 
not  wish  me  to  go  in  search  of  safety  ?  ” 

u  No,  indeed ;  but  I  should  like  to  feel  that  you 
were  all  safe  without  going  in  search  of  it.” 

“  All  in  good  time,”  said  Marston.  “ I  hate  fight¬ 
ing,  Miss  Farrer.  Nature  never  intended  me  for  a 
soldier ;  and,  when  this  war  is  over,  I  think  I  shall 
track  away  west  before  the  next  one  begins.” 

“  Oh,  I  hope  this  will  be  the  last,”  said  Mary, 
earnestly.  “  War  is  a  terrible  thing.  How  one 
suffers  !  ” 

Those  three  words,  very  simply  spoken,  went  to 
Marston’s  heart.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
laid  it  on  Mary’s,  which  was  not  withdrawn.  For  a 
minute  they  stood  thus,  both  feeling  that  it  was  their 
real  good-bye  ;  for  it  was  probable  that  they  would 
not  be  alone  together  again  during  the  bustle  of  the 
next  two  days  and  the  preparations  for  departure. 

No  other  word  passed  between  them  except  “Good 
night,”  no  other  sign  except  a  close  pressure  of  the 
hands  and  a  look  which  revealed,  as  in  a  momentary 
flash,  the  heart  of  each  to  the  other.  Then  they 
parted  :  Marston  went  to  his  duties  with  a  contented 
smile  hovering  about  his  lips  ;  Mary  returned  to  her 
mother  with  a  feeling  of  rest  and  confidence  deep 
down  in  her  heart,  which  was  hardly  justified  by  the 
painful  uncertainty  of  their  present  circumstances. 

Maurice  came  to  an  agreement  with  two  young 
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fellows,  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Drayton,  who  said 
they  wished  to  go  to  Grahamstown,  and  would  ac¬ 
company  Maurice  to  Segenhoe,  on  condition  that  he 
afterwards  accompanied  them  to  that  town.  It  was 
not  Maurice’s  wish,  but,  as  he  had  no  choice  between 
that  and  going  alone,  he  consented,  consoling  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  would  very  likely  see  his 
sister  in  Grahamstown,  and  certainly  hear  of  her  ; 
and  promising  himself  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
he  would  rejoin  Marston  later  on. 

He  and  his  companions  were  the  first  to  start  on 
the  day  of  breaking  up  the  laager ;  the  other  two 
parties  took  longer  to  get  under  way.  Maurice  wrent 
to  say  good-bye  to  the  Smits  and  Farrers,  with  a 
half-intention  of  telling  Mrs.  Smit  the  object  of  his 
journey;  but  she  was  very  busy  preparing  for  de¬ 
parture,  and  only  spared  him  a  minute  to  wish  him 
a  cordial  farewell  and  a  safe  return.  Jessie  and 
Mary  were  not  there ;  he  found  them  by  the  wagon 
with  which  they  were  to  travel,  and  took  his  leave  of 
them  there. 

“  Good-bye,  Maurice,”  said  Mary,  with  a  hearty 
hand-clasp.  “  I  do  hope  you  will  have  a  safe  journey; 
and  if  you  should  see  Emily  in  Grahamstown,  please 
give  her  my  love.  I  remember  how  good  she  was  to 
me  when  I  was  only  a  little  mite.” 

She  moved  away  to  superintend  the  packing  of  the 
wagon-box,  and  Maurice  turned  to  Jessie,  who  stood 
looking  at  him  with  wistful  eyes.  For  a  moment  the 
young  fellow  was  abashed  in  the  presence  of  this 
child,  for  whom  he  already  felt  the  deep  and  reticent 
respect  which  an  honest  man  feels  towards  the 
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woman  lie  loves.  He  recalled  the  torn  garment,  the 
bare  and  bleeding  feet,  with  which,  not  many  days 
before,  she  had  come  to  him  and  forced  an  entrance 
at  once  into  his  inmost  heart.  The  next  moment, 
however,  the  strong  affection  which  had  already 
taken  deep  root  in  him  overcame  every  other  feeling  : 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  saying — 

“  Good-bye,  dear.  Think  of  me  sometimes.” 

Jessie  was  not  one  of  those  children  who  are  ready 
to  kiss  every  one,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  any  other 
man  in  the  laager,  except  perhaps  Marston,  had 
kissed  her,  she  would  have  resented  it ;  but  Maurice 
was  privileged.  She  returned  his  kiss  frankly,  and 
looked  into  his  eyes  without  shyness,  while,  in  answer 
to  his  parting  injunction,  she  replied — 

“  Of  course  I  shall — often.  Good-bye,  Maurice  ; 
you  must  come  and  see  us  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“  Trust  me  for  that,”  said  Maurice,  with  a  bright 
smile ;  “  and  I  hope  it  won’t  be  very  long  either.” 

In  such  wise  did  Marston  and  Maurice  part  with 
the  two  girls  whom  already  they  had  silently  chosen  ; 
and  a  few  minutes  later  they  bade  farewell  to  each 
other,  both  outwardly  brave  and  cheerful,  yet  both 
feeling  deeply  the  uncertainty  and  peril  of  their 
position,  the  hundred  doubts  as  to  when  and  where 
they  should  meet  again,  the  thousand  chances  of  fate 
that  might  overtake  them  before  that  time  arrived. 

Then  Maurice  set  forth  with  his  two  companions, 
their  faces  turned  southwards  ;  but  many  a  look  he 
cast  backwards  at  the  spot,  already  dear  to  him, 
where  for  three  successive  nights  he  had  fought 
for  life. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

Maurice  was  not  on  particularly  friendly  terms  with 
his  two  companions,  whom  he  had  several  times 
observed  in  the  laager,  and  had  thought  privately 
that  they  did  not  take  their  fair  share  of  the  blows. 
They  were  going  to  Grahamstown,  as  far  as  he  could 
make  out,  simply  in  search  of  safety.  They  betrayed 
symptoms  of  nervousness  about  their  journey  which 
awakened  his  contempt ;  and,  although  they  were 
both  older  than  himself,  they  seemed  to  rely  on  him 
and  turn  to  him  in  every  little  difficulty  or  danger 
in  a  manner  which  sometimes  amused  and  sometimes 
provoked  him. 

However,  he  reflected  that  he  should  only  have 
their  company  for  a  few  days.  They  had  come  with 
him  in  order  to  oblige  him ;  for  there  was  a  road 
to  Grahamstown  straighter,  and  somewhat  shorter, 
than  that  which  took  them  past  Segenhoe,  and  it 
was  best  to  get  on  with  them  as  well  as  possible 
during  the  short  time  they  would  be  together.  It 
was  never  very  hard  for  Maurice  to  get  on  with  any 
one  who  was  reasonably  agreeable ;  and  so  the  first 
day’s  ride  passed  quietly  and  amicably. 
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The  return  to  Segenhoe  on  horseback  occupied, 
of  course,  a  much  shorter  time  than  their  first  exodus 
with  wagon  and  stock,  and  Maurice  reckoned  to 
reach  it  on  the  second  afternoon  after  leaving  the 
laager.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  pass 
one  night  in  the  veldt. 

Shortly  before  sundown  they  reached  a  spot  where 
the  roads  divided,  the  shorter  route  to  Graliamstown 
above-mentioned  branching  off  to  the  left.  Here 
there  was  some  rising  ground  skirted  by  a  belt  of 
low  bush,  which  seemed  to  offer  a  sufficient  shelter 
for  their  night’s  bivouac ;  so  they  determined  to  go 
no  further.  They  thought  it  would  be  safest  not  to 
light  a  fire,  and  the  night  was  warm ;  so,  having 
knee-haltered  their  horses,  they  sat  down  a  few  yards 
from  the  roadside  to  discuss  a  frugal  supper  of  bread, 
cold  meat,  and  water. 

Presently,  as  the  darkness  gathered,  they  saw  a 
little  group  of  coloured  people  tramping  along  the 
road — a  man  and  woman  and  two  children.  They 
did  not  look  very  formidable,  and,  when  they  saw 
the  white  men,  greeted  them  with  a  friendly  “  Good 
evening.” 

“Fingoes,”  observed  Maurice. 

“Ask  them  if  there  are  any  Kaffirs  about,”  said 
the  elder  Drayton. 

Maurice  took  no  notice  of  this  remark ;  but  the 
younger  brother  put  the  question  to  the  Dingo.  The 
man  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  towards  a  range 
of  bush- covered  hills  a  few  miles  away,  which  skirted 
the  road  to  Segenhoe  for  some  distance.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  Kaffirs 
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in  those  hills,  and  that  they  had  collected  there  a 
great  quantity  of  stolen  stock. 

Having  imparted  this  information,  the  Fingoes 
wished  them  good  night  and  tramped  off  along  the 
Grahamstown  road. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Brownlow?”  said 
the  elder  Drayton,  turning  to  him. 

“  Think  ?  That  we  must  keep  a  good  look-out 
and  our  rifles  loaded,”  replied  Maurice.  “  I  suppose 
we  knew  that  when  we  started.” 

“But  we  did  not  know  that  we  should  have  to 
go  through  a  nest  of  them.” 

“  It  was  on  the  cards,  of  course.” 

There  was  a  minute’s  silence,  and  then  Drayton 
began — 

“Look  here,  Brownlow,  you  say  that  you  mean 
to  go  back  again  to  Fort  Beaufort  in  any  case. 
Would  it  not  he  all  the  same  to  you  if  you  came  first 
with  us  to  Grahamstown  by  the  direct  route,  and 
went  back  to  Segenlioe  afterwards  ?” 

“No,  it  wouldn’t  be  all  the  same  to  me,”  replied 
Maurice,  shortly ;  “  and  it  was  not  our  agreement 
either.  You  agreed  to  go  with  me  to  Segenhoe,  and 
now  you  want  to  back  out  of  it  because  you  funk  it.” 

“  Ordinary  caution  is  not  funking,”  returned 
Drayton,  sharply,  “  and  foolhardiness  is  not  courage. 
What  can  three  of  us  do  against  three  hundred 
Kaffirs?” 

“Fight  and  run  away,  or  get  killed,  I  suppose,” 
said  Maurice,  quietly.  “Anyhow,  I  have  got  to  go 
to  Segenhoe  before  I  go  to  Grahamstown.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  keep  my  part  of  the  bargain,  and  if 
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you  two  feel  mean  enough  to  shirk  yours,  it  is  your 
own  look-out.” 

He  lay  back  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  the  other  two 
said  nothing ;  but  they  exchanged  a  glance.  Presently 
the  elder  brother  said,  in  quite  an  amicable  way — 

“Well,  how  shall  we  arrange  about  keeping  watch 
to-night  ?  I  will  take  first  turn,  till  twelve.” 

“I  will  take  second,  till  two,”  said  the  other 
brother. 

“  All  right,”  said  Maurice,  drawing  up  his  blanket ; 
“  wake  me  when  you  want  me,  that  is  all.”  And, 
as  he  turned  over,  he  thought  to  himself,  “What 
curs  those  fellows  are !  If  one  of  them  had  said  to 
me  what  I  said  to  them,  I  would  have  knocked  him 
into  the  middle  of  next  week.” 

He  soon  slept  soundly,  expecting  to  be  woke  at 
two  o’clock  to  take  the  last  watch.  No  one  woke 
him,  however,  and  when  he  woke  of  himself  it  was 
nearly  four  o’clock  and  already  light. 

Maurice  sat  up  and  looked  around  him.  There 
was  no  sign  of  his  two  friends  in  need.  His  own 
horse  was  quietly  feeding  a  few  yards  away,  but 
theirs  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  got  up  and 
walked  a  little  way  along  the  Grahamstown  road. 
The  spoors  of  the  two  horsemen  were  plain  enough. 
They  had  led  their  horses  a  short  distance  through 
some  sand  and  soft  earth,  which  had  muffled  the 
sound  of  their  hoofs.  Maurice  found  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  mounted  and  ridden  off.  They  had 
not  only  left  him  to  prosecute  his  journey  alone, 
but  they  had  left  him  sleeping,  quite  unprotected, 
probably  for  hours. 
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“Well,  I’m  bothered!”  exclaimed  Maurice,  as 
much  amused  as  annoyed.  “  ‘  A  friend  in  need  is 
a  friend  indeed/  says  the  proverb,  and  it  seems  to 
be  true.  Well,  Captain  Marston,  I  can’t  help  it  now. 
I’ll  have  to  go  alone.  To  go  back  would  be  quite 
as  far  and  quite  as  risky  as  to  go  on.” 

With  these  reflections  he  returned  to  his  night’s 
resting-place,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
departure.  Suddenly  his  face  broke  into  a  broad 
smile,  and  he  said,  half  aloud — 

“  I  almost  wonder  they  ventured  to  go  without 
me.” 

The  thought  tickled  him,  and  he  laughed  quietly 
over  it  more  than  once  as  he  saddled  up.  When  at 
length  he  mounted,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction 
of  Segenhoe,  he  felt  it  almost  a  relief  to  be  without 
his  two  comrades  of  the  day  before. 

“  After  all,  what  good  would  they  have  been  in 
a  scrimmage?”  he  reflected.  “They  would  only 
have  run,  and  never  bothered  their  heads  about  me.” 

Maurice  rode  on  quietly  until  he  came  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills  where  the  Kaffirs  were  said  to  be.  Here 
the  road  ran  between  the  hills  on  one  side  and  a 
small  river  on  the  other  side.  It  was  the  same  river 
that  watered  Segenhoe ;  but  its  course  was  so  devious 
that  the  road  crossed  it  four  or  five  times.  Maurice, 
keenly  on  the  look-out,  had  already  passed  the  first 
of  these  drifts,  and  was  approaching  the  second. 

The  day  had  turned  out  a  very  unpleasant  one. 
A  high  wind  had  risen — one  of  those  scorching  gales 
that  often  blow  for  two  or  three  consecutive  days  in 
summer,  drying  up  everything  like  a  blast  from  a 
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furnace.  The  road  was  sandy,  and  clouds  of  dust 
rose  round  the  horse’s  hoofs. 

Maurice  disliked  a  wind,  especially  a  hot  wind,  and 
he  grumbled  to  himself  several  times  as  he  rode 
along,  his  skin  dry  and  burning,  his  throat,  eyes,  and 
ears  choked  with  fine  dust.  Nevertheless,  that  same 
wind  stood  him  in  good  stead  a  little  while  afterwards. 

As  he  drew  near  the  second  drift,  where  the  road 
descended  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  river,  between 
thick  bushes,  he  saw  two  Kaffirs  with  guns  running- 
down  the  hill  on  his  left  to  intercept  him.  Without 
a  moment’s  pause  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
galloped  through  the  drift  at  full  tilt.  The  roaring 
of  the  wind  combined  with  the  softness  of  the  ground 
to  make  the  horse’s  hoofs  quite  inaudible  at  a  very 
little  distance;  and  when,  after  a  short,  sharp  race, 
he  drew  rein  well  on  the  further  side  of  the  drift, 
and  turned  round,  he  saw  the  two  Kaffirs  lying  in 
wait  for  him  on  the  river  bank,  unaware  that  he  had 
already  passed.  They  caught  sight  of  him,  however, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  and  ride  on,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  both  took  aim  at  him.  Maurice 
was  ready,  and  fired  between  them.  He  saw  them 
both  roll  over  down  into  the  river  bed ;  but  whether  he 
had  really  hit  either  of  them  or  not  he  could  not  tell, 
neither  did  he  wait  to  see,  but  rode  on  at  a  good  round 
pace,  thinking  of  the  brothers  Drayton,  who  would 
have  been  flying  specks  in  the  distance  by  this  time. 

That  was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  only  narrow 
escape  he  had  that  day.  He  did  not  see  another 
Kaffir,  though  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  they  were  not 
far  away ;  but  he  did  not  make  his  midday  halt  until 
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lie  had  passed  the  last  spur  of  the  range  of  hills,  and 
was  in  a  more  open  country. 

The  gale  still  blew  furiously,  and  right  in  his  teeth, 
consequently  his  progress  was  slower  than  if  it  had 
been  a  still  day.  Towards  sundown,  however,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  the  wind  dropped,  just  as  he  came 
in  sight  of  Segenhoe. 

During  the  latter  half  of  his  ride  Maurice  had  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  Jessie ;  and  from  Jessie, 
as  she  then  was,  his  thoughts  had  strayed  on  to 
Jessie  as  he  pictured  her  when  the  time  should  come 
for  him  to  claim  her  as  his  wife.  That  another  man 
might  claim  her  first  never  entered  his  head.  In 
imagination  he  saw  himself,  peace  being  restored, 
returned  to  Segenhoe,  and  working  hard  to  make 
money  and  a  home  for  Jessie.  John  Ellis  was  con¬ 
veniently  disposed  of  somehow  and  Segenhoe  was 
transformed  into  an  earthly  paradise,  where  they  two 
were  living  like  the  first  couple  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

This  earthly  paradise  came  in  sight  just  as  he  had 
arrived  at  this  part  of  his  vision,  and  the  reality,  as 
generally  happens,  quickly  dispelled  the  illusion. 
Segenhoe  looked  melancholy  and  deserted.  The 
growing  crops  had  been  all  burnt,  and  the  ground  lay 
black  and  bare.  The  garden  had  been  trampled  and 
destroyed,  the  kraals  were  empty,  the  wide  veldt  was 
silent ;  no  flocks,  no  cattle  were  feeding  there.  The 
house  itself  had  a  battered  and  forlorn  aspect,  the 
chimney  smokeless,  the  door  hanging  by  one  hinge. 
Maurice,  awakened  from  his  dream,  felt  his  heart 
sink  very  low  and  a  sudden  chill  creep  over  him. 
This  was  reality. 
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He  rode  up  to  the  door  and  dismounted.  Every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  much  as  they  had  left  it  on  the 
morning  of  their  hurried  departure.  The  living-room 
still  bore  the  marks  of  that  sharp  conflict,  and  its 
contents  lay  about,  as  then,  in  admired  disorder. 

Maurice  passed  through  into  the  inner  room,  and 
was  relieved  to  see  that  his  desk  still  stood  where  he 
had  left  it.  He  took  out  his  keys  and  unlocked  it. 
For  a  moment  he  thought  that  nothing  had  been 
touched ;  the  next  moment  he  saw  that  his  cheque¬ 
book  was  gone.  He  turned  over  everything  in  the  desk, 
but  it  was  not  there.  He  then  examined  the  bundle 
of  papers  which  he  had  tied  together.  They  were  all 
there,  except  the  envelope  containing  the  inventory  he 
had  made  of  Mrs.  Farrer’s  things — that  was  missing. 

“No  Kaffir  would  have  done  that,”  Maurice 
thought  to  himself,  his  mind  filled  with  sudden,  con¬ 
fused  suspicion. 

He  turned  and  went  out  into  the  garden  to  the 
apple  tree,  which  was  loaded  with  fruit  still  green. 
The  ground  beneath  was  smooth  and  apparently 
undisturbed.  Maurice  knew  the  exact  spot  he 
wanted,  and  began  to  dig  up  the  earth  with  his 
hands  and  his  knife. 

The  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon,  but 
there  was  plenty  of  light,  and  presently  Maurice 
caught  sight  of  the  tin  lid  peeping  through  the  earth. 
He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  scraped  away  rapidly 
with  his  hands ;  then  he  paused,  and  an  expression 
of  deep  dismay  crept  over  his  features. 

The  edge  of  the  lid  had  been  neatly  cut  on  three 
sides,  and  the  tin  box  was  empty ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  FRIEND  INDEED. 

Three  days  later  Maurice  rode  into  Grahamstown, 
having  utterly  failed  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  treasure,  his  cheque-book,  and 
the  inventory.  He  had  a  little  money  in  his  pocket 
— very  little — and  he  had  some  idea  of  putting  up  for 
a  day  or  two  with  his  old  friend  the  wagon-maker. 
Just  as  he  was  turning  this  over  in  his  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  he  met  the  very  man  coming  along  the  middle 
of  the  road,  who,  when  he  saw  Maurice,  instead  of 
coming  to  greet  him,  turned  his  head  aside  and 
scurried  past. 

Maurice  was  thunderstruck,  and  thought,  was  it 
possible  the  man  had  not  recognized  him  ?  But  the 
look  of  recognition  he  had  given  him  was  unmistak¬ 
able,  and  the  young  fellow  rode  slowly  on,  marvelling. 
Presently  he  came  opposite  the  bank ;  and  it  struck 
him  that  he  would  have  a  look  at  his  pass-book  and 
get  a  fresh  cheque-book.  His  account,  he  knew,  was 
low,  but  he  thought  he  had  about  forty  pounds  or  so 
to  his  name. 

He  went  in  and  asked  for  his  pass-book.  The 
clerk,  who  was  perfectly  well-known  to  him,  gave  him 
a  very  curt  greeting  and  a  queer  look. 
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“  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  you  have  con¬ 
siderably  overdrawn  your  account,”  he  said,  as  he 
handed  Maurice  the  pass-book. 

“I  am  aware  of  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Maurice, 
astonished,  as  he  opened  and  scanned  the  book. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  to  his  credit,  while  the  last 
item  debited  to  him  was  a  cheque  for  sixty-five 
pounds.  Maurice  found  the  cheque,  which  was  made 
out  to  “  Self,”  and  duly  signed.  He  examined  it 
closely,  hut  could  feel  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  own 
signature.  This  fresh  mystery  made  his  head  turn 
round. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said  to  the  clerk,  returning  him 
the  pass-book,  “  I  will  attend  to  this  later  on.  Good 
morning.” 

He  noticed  a  decidedly  sarcastic  smile  on  the 
clerk’s  face,  as  he  returned  his  greeting  ;  and,  feeling 
some  indignation  in  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment, 
he  turned  and  went  out.  Just  at  the  door  he  ran 
against  another  old  friend,  who  stared  at  him  a 
moment,  muttered  a  hurried  “  Good  day,”  and 
positively  pushed  past  him  into  the  bank.  Maurice 
arrived  in  the  street,  and,  standing  still  for  a  minute, 
pinched  himself  to  make  sure  that  he  was  awake. 

“  What  can  be  up  ?  ”  he  said  to  himself,  “  and  why 
on  earth  have  I  become  a  pariah  all  of  a  sudden  ?  I 
think  I  will  ride  out  to  Biverdale  and  see  what  has 
become  of  Henderson  and  Emily.  I  suppose  they 
won’t  cut  me.” 

He  reflected,  however,  that  his  horse  was  tired 
and  wanted  a  feed ;  so  he  went  instead  to  an  inn. 
Just  as  he  reached  it  lie  saw  the  two  Draytons  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  street,  but  they  pretended  not  to 
see  him.  That  they  should  avoid  him,  however,  was 
only  natural,  and  amused  him  rather  than  anything 
else. 

“  They  will  see  that  I  have  escaped  with  a  whole 
skin,”  he  thought,  with  a  renewed  contempt  for  the 
men  who  had  so  basely  deserted  him. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  was  a  new-comer  and  a 
stranger  to  Maurice  ;  consequently,  as  Maurice  paid 
for  what  he  had,  he  was  civil.  They  talked  about 
the  war,  and  presently  Maurice  asked — 

“  Do  you  know  Mr.  Henderson  of  Riverdale  ?  Can 
you  tell  me  if  he  is  there  now  ?  ” 

“Mr.  Henderson  is  not  there,”  replied  the  man. 
“  He  took  his  wife  and  children  to  Port  Elizabeth, 
thinking  it  safer  ;  and  I  hear  that  he  is  raising  men 
and  money  there,  and  is  going  to  mount  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  at  his  own  expense.  There  is  some  one 
in  charge  of  Riverdale,  but  I  do  not  know  his  name.” 

Maurice  thanked  him  and  sat  silent,  feeling  more 
forlorn  than  ever  when  he  thought  of  the  empty 
house  at  Riverdale. 

“  I  might  go  to  Port  Elizabeth  and  join  Henderson’s 
volunteers,”  he  thought.  “  But  it  is  too  far,  and 
besides,  I  promised  Marston  I  would  go  back  to  him ; 
and  I  want  to  go  back,  too.” 

He  wished  himself  back  already,  and  away  from 
all  these  familiar  faces  that  had  so  suddenly  and  so 
unaccountably  become  unfriendly  to  him ;  and,  just 
then,  he  looked  up  and  encountered  another  familiar 
face,  though  he  could  not  for  the  moment  put  a  name 
to  it.  The  owner  of  the  face,  however,  came  across 
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to  him  and  greeted  him  with  outstretched  hand  ;  and 
then  Maurice  recognized  Charles  Grant. 

He  did  not  particularly  care  for  Grant ;  but  just 
now  his  heart  warmed  towards  him  simply  because 
he  was  the  only  man  who  had  spoken  kindly  to  him 
that  day.  Grant  sat  down  beside  *him,  and  asked 
him  where  he  had  been,  what  had  happened  to  his 
farm,  and  so  on.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  sort 
of  conversation,  he  said,  in  a  rather  mysterious 
manner — 

“  I  have  a  little  matter  of  business  to  talk  over 
with  you,  Mr.  Brownlow.  I  think  we  shall  be  less 
likely  to  be  overheard  if  we  come  outside.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Maurice,  who  would  have  been 
surprised,  if  he  had  not  been  almost  past  surprise  by 
this  time.  And  they  went  out  together  into  a  quiet 
side-street,  where  Mr.  Grant  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
matter. 

“I  haven’t  forgotten,  Mr.  Brownlow,”  he  began, 
“that  you  did  me  a  good  turn  once — you  stuck  to 
your  bargain  when  your  partner  backed  out  of  it.  I 
said  then  that  I  would  do  you  a  good  turn  if  ever  I 
had  the  chance.  And  now  I  am  ready  to  do  it.” 

“In  what  way,  Mr.  Grant?”  asked  Maurice, 
puzzled  but  grateful. 

“In  this  way,”  replied  the  other,  his  self-satis¬ 
faction  increasing  with  every  sentence,  “  You  see,  I 
have  made  a  pot  of  money ;  the  Government  had  to 
come  to  me  for  every  blanket  and  every  pair  of 
veldtschoen  they  wanted.  Well,  now,  this  is  what  I 
will  do  for  you — I’ll  hold  my  tongue  as  long  as  I  live  ; 
I’ll  never  split  on  you  to  a  living  soul ;  and  I’ll  give 
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you  your  own  price  for  them  jewels  and  things,  and 
take  them  off  your  hands.” 

He  dropped  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper  as  he 
said  these  last  words,  and  Maurice  thought  he  could 
not  have  heard  him  aright. 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

il  Yes,  yes,  of  course,”  replied  Grant;  “  but  you 
can  trust  me,  I  do  assure  you,  Brownlow.  I’ll  never 
give  you  away — my  word  of  honour  I  won’t.  And 
you’ll  find  it  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  them  things, 
especially  if  they  have  any  letters  on  them.” 

“  What  things  are  you  talking  about  ?  ”  demanded 
Maurice,  so  sternly  that  his  companion  saw  he  was 
in  earnest. 

“Why,  the  Farrers’  things  that  you  dug  up  on 
your  farm,  of  course,”  he  replied. 

“  And  what  makes  you  think  I  have  them  ?  ” 

“My  dear  fellow,  it  is  the  common  talk  of  the 
place.” 

Maurice  drew  in  his  breath  sharply,  as  a  sudden 
light  dawned  upon  him  at  Mr.  Grant’s  last  words. 

“  How  can  that  be  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Who  has  dared  to 
say  such  a  thing  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  who  said  it  first,”  replied  Grant, 
coolly— “  every  one  says  it  now.  But  come,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  are  you  inclined  to  accept  my  offer  ?  You 
won’t  get  such  another,  I  can  tell  you.” 

That  seemed  likely  enough.  But  Maurice  was 
waxing  indignant. 

“Mr.  Grant,”  he  said,  “  the  service  I  rendered  you 
— as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it — was  nothing  but  an 
act  of  common  honesty ;  but  it  showed,  at  least,  that 
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my  aim  is  to  be  a  man  of  honour  in  business.  And 

yet,  in  the  face  of  that,  you  now  believe  me  to  be  a 
common  thief.” 

Grant  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “What  am  I  to 
believe?”  he  said.  “I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  my 
young  friend.  Sentiment  is  not  in  my  line,  but  busi¬ 
ness  is.  I  have  offered  you  what  I  would  offer  no 
other  man,  because  I  took  a  liking  to  you ;  but  if  you 
can  do  without  my  help  there  is  an  end  of  it.” 

Maurice’s  anger  was  mingled,  in  spite  of  himself, 
with  a  struggling  sense  of  gratitude  towards  this 
extremely  worldly-wise  man,  who  really  wished  to  do 
him  a  kindness. 

“  1  see  tliat  your  meaning  is  friendly,”  he  said,  con¬ 
trolling  himself ;  -  but  really  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  sit  down  tamely  under  such  an  accusation  as  this 

that  is  brought  against  me.  The  jewels  are  gone _ 

Heaven  knows  where.  If  I  had  them,  as  I  sincerely 
wish  I  had,  I  should  take  them  straight  to  their 
owner.  I  came  down  to  get  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  found  that  they  had  been  taken  away — when, 

01  by  whom,  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea.  I  wish 
I  had.” 

He  saw  that  Grant  was  still  sceptical,  and  was 
about  to  take  leave  of  him,  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  said — 

-  Mr.  Grant,  do  you  know  where  John  Ellis  is  ?  ” 

“  Somewhere  on  the  road,”  replied  Grant.  -He 
is  riding  transport  for  the  Government  between  this 
and  Fort  Beaufort,  and  getting  a  pound  a  day  for  it.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  observed  Maurice,  quietly.  And  he 
thought  to  himself,  -  If  I  had  come  by  that  road  with 
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the  Draytons,  I  should  very  likely  have  met  him.  I 
am  glad  I  did  not.” 

“  Last  time  he  was  here,”  continued  Grant,  “  he 
had  a  bet  with  two  fellows,  who  said  he  wouldn’t  eat 
a  sandwich  made  of  a  five-pound  note  between  two 
slices  of  bread.  He  won  it,  of  course.” 

“He  ate  it  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“Yes,  he  did — the  idiot !  I  guess  he’ll  want  that 
live-pound  note  yet,  one  of  these  hot  days.” 

“  Well,  he  might  have  left  me  my  ewe-lamb,”  said 
Maurice,  half  to  himself. 

And  with  this  somewhat  enigmatical  reflection  he 
took  leave  of  Mr.  Grant,  thanking  him,  rather  sar¬ 
donically  it  must  be  confessed,  for  his  kind  intentions, 
and  went  his  way  with  a  heavy  heart. 

He  returned  to  the  inn,  retired  to  the  little  room 
which  he  had  engaged  for  one  night,  and  sat  down  to 
think. 

He  had  come  to  Graliamstown,  contrary  to  his  first 
intention,  in  the  faint  hope  of  finding  out  something 
about  the  lost  treasure,  and  all  he  had  found  out  was 
that  he  himself  was  believed  to  have  stolen  it !  Who 
could  have  started  that  story  ?  No  one  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  treasure  except  himself,  John  Ellis, 
and  Marston.  Marston  was  out  of  the  question ; 
could  Ellis  have  been  so  spiteful,  and,  if  so — why  ? 
He  remembered  that  occasion  when  he  had  consigned 
his  partner  to  perdition,  and  Ellis  had  returned  the 
compliment.  And  he  wondered. 

Maurice  was  not  of  a  malice-bearing  nature;  he 
was  angry  one  minute  and  had  forgotten  it  the  next. 
To  remember  and  dwell  upon  an  injury  for  weeks, 
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months,  or  years,  was  a  thing  he  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  it  seemed  to  him  incredible.  Neither  had 
he  supposed  Ellis  to  be  capable  of  such  conduct,  not 
being  a  very  profound  reader  of  character ;  yet  in 
this  instance  the  conclusion  seemed  irresistible. 

His  thoughts  next  reverted  to  his  overdrawn 
account,  which  puzzled  as  well  as  seriously  annoyed 
him.  If  the  signature  on  the  cheque  was  forged  it 
was  so  well  done  that  he  himself  could  not  detect  the 
smallest  flaw.  Could  he,  by  any  possibility,  have 
left  a  blank  signed  cheque  in  his  cheque-book  ?  He 
was  certainly  scatter-brained,  but  he  could  have 
sworn  he  had  not  done  that.  Again,  who  could  have 
taken  his  cheque-book  and  that  inventory  out  of  his 
desk?  The  cheque-book  would  only  be  of  use  to 
some  one  who  kept  an  account  at  the  same  bank ; 
and  no  one  but  Ellis  knew  of  the  existence  of  the 
inventory. 

“Iam  afraid  I  have  been  tricked  and  outwitted  on 
every  side,”  Maurice  reflected  with  a  groan.  “  I  am 
evidently  not  fit  to  look  after  my  own  affairs.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  right,  and  I  wish  I  had  listened  to  him. 

I  suppose  now  he  will  only  say,  ‘  I  told  you  so,’  and 
look  askance  at  me.  Fighting  seems  to  be  more  in 
my  line  than  farming,  and  I  think  I  had  better  get 
back  to  the  fighting  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  no 
use  staying  here,  where  no  one  will  speak  to  me — • 
except  Grant,”  and  at  this  recollection  lie  laughed 
rather  bitterly ;  “so  I  will  start  early  to-morrow 
morning,  make  my  way  first  to  Fort  Beaufort,  where 
I  will  make  a  clean  breast  to  Mrs.  Smit,  and  then 
rejoin  Marston  wherever  he  may  be.” 
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In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  first  peep  of 
daylight  on  the  following  morning  saw  Maurice  riding 
out  of  Grahamstown,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man  than 
when  he  entered  it.  This  time  he  took  the  direct 
route  to  Fort  Beaufort,  having  no  wish  to  revisit 
Segenhoe  at  present. 
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ANOTHER  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Maurice  liad  not  ridden  very  far  before  he  saw  two 
men  on  horseback  in  front  of  him.  They  were  riding 
quietly,  apparently  in  no  hurry ;  one  was  a  white 
man,  the  other  a  native.  Judging  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  thinking  he  might 
be  glad  of  their  company,  Maurice  quickened  his  pace 
and  overtook  them. 

The  white  man,  who  was  an  Englishman,  returned 
his  greeting  courteously,  and  then,  looking  at  him 
fixedly,  said — 

“  Mr.  Brownlow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  Maurice  replied.  “  And  I  remember  your 
face,  but  your  name  has  escaped  my  memory.” 

“  My  name  is  Willis,”  said  the  other.  And  Maurice 
at  once  recognized  the  saturnine  countenance  of  John 
Ellis’s  former  partner. 

“  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  again,  Mr.  Willis,”  he 
said,  “  and,  if  you  are  going  my  way,  shall  ask  leave 
to  join  company  with  you,  for  I  am  riding  alone — not 
from  choice,  but  from  force  of  circumstances.” 

“It  is  risky  certainly,”  observed  Willis.  “May 
I  ask  where  you  are  bound  ?  ” 
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“Fort  Beaufort,  in  the  first  instance,”  replied 
Maurice. 

“  I  shall  be  pleased  to  accompany  you  so  far.  You 
are  not  going  to  remain  there  ?  ” 

“No.  I  am  going  to  join  some  friends  of  mine  in 
their  laager,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  out  where  they 
are.  They  have  my  servants,  cattle,  and  stock  with 
them.” 

Willis  did  not  ask  him  why  he  had  left  them,  or 
any  questions  about  his  affairs  at  all.  He  began  to 
talk  about  the  war,  which,  he  said,  he  believed  would 
be  protracted. 

“It  is  not  enough,”  he  said,  “that  we  should  be 
content  to  entrench  ourselves  in  our  towns  and 
laagers,  and  to  defend  them,  and  save  our  property 
if  possible.  We  must  go  into  the  bush,  where  these 
fellows  live,  and  turn  them  out.  We  shall  never 
conquer  them  until  we  do.” 

“  These  regular  troops  from  England  don’t  under¬ 
stand  that  kind  of  warfare,”  observed  Maurice. 
“  They  are  brave  enough ;  but  they  stand  in  the  open 
to  be  shot  down  like  sheep,  and  never  once  catch 
sight  of  their  enemies,  who  are  all  in  the  bush.” 

“True,”  assented  Willis.  “And  the  worst  of  it 
is,  these  English  officers  are  so  beastly  proud  they 
won’t  take  advice  from  the  men  who  know  the 
country  and  the  ways  of  the  native.  They  always 
think  they  know  best.” 

“  Were  you  in  the  last  war  ?  ”  inquired  Maurice. 

“  In  ’34  ?  No.  I  only  came  out  to  this  country 
in  ’38.” 

“Then  he  must  have  gone  into  partnership  with 
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Ellis  directly  he  set  foot  in  the  colony,”  Maurice 
reflected,  after  going  over  the  dates  in  his  mind.  He 
did  not  say  this  aloud,  however,  knowing  that  it  was 
a  sore  subject  with  his  companion. 

“  Have  you  had  any  fighting  this  time  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Nothing  to  speak  of,”  returned  Willis.  “  I  have 
been  trading  up  country,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  I  was  on  my  way  to  Port  Elizabeth  with  two 
wagons.  I  had  a  brush  with  a  few  Kaffirs  one 
evening,  but  otherwise  my  journey  was  uneventful.” 

Now,  Maurice  was  beginning  to  want  a  confidant 
very,  badly.  Marston  was  not  at  hand,  and  his 
wrongs  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  He  felt  that 
it  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  tell  them,  even  to 
Willis,  and  that  this  gentleman  would  be  more  likely 
to  sympathize  with  him  than  any  one,  having  suffered 
himself  from  Ellis’s  peculiar  notions  of  honesty.  He 
did  not  seem,  moreover,  to  be  the  kind  of  man  whose 
feelings  would  be  much  harrowed  by  allusions  to  the 
past ;  so,  after  a  short  silence,  Maurice  began — 

“  I  have  had  some  rather  strange  adventures 
myself  lately.  I  don’t  know  if  you  would  care  to 
hear  them.” 

“By  all  means,”  replied  Willis,  courteously,  but 
not  effusively. 

His  manner  did  not  invite  confidence,  because 
it  was  never  free  from  a  certain  cold  indiffer¬ 
ence —  whether  real  or  assumed  Maurice  was  not 
experienced  enough  to  tell.  He  remembered,  however, 
that  this  man  had  been  betrayed  and  ruined  by  John 
Ellis,  and  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  was  now  himself 
in  the  same  case.  He  wanted  to  see  if  a  simple 
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recital  of  the  facts  would  not  arouse  his  listener’s 
interest ;  so,  introducing  Marston  into  his  tale,  he 
began  with  the  finding  of  the  treasure. 

He  was  not  altogether  disappointed.  Willis  never 
spoke  but  once,  and  that  was  to  say  “  Good  !  ”  when 
he  heard  of  Jessie  Farrer’s  barefoot  walk,  of  which 
Maurice  naturally  made  the  most.  But  his  cold  grey 
eyes  did  kindle  with  unwonted  fire  once  or  twice ;  and 
when  Maurice  came  to  his  experiences  of  yesterday — 
the  unaccountable  withdrawal  of  his  money  from  the 
bank,  the  sudden  estrangement  of  his  friends,  and 
the  extraordinary  suspicion  which  had  fallen  upon 
him — they  softened  for  a  moment  with  unwonted 
kindliness.  He  chuckled  a  little  over  Mr.  Grant’s 
generous  offer  ;  but  when  Maurice  came  to  an  end  of 
his  tale,  the  only  remark  he  made  was — 

“  And  so  we  are  likely  to  encounter  Mr.  Ellis 
and  his  transport  wagon  somewhere  on  this  road,  it 
seems  ?  ” 

“  I  am  afraid  so,”  Maurice  replied.  “  I  would 
much  rather  not.” 

They  rode  on  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence;  and  then 
Willis  asked  suddenly — 

“Have  you  no  recollection  at  any  time  of  having 
given  Ellis  a  blank  signed  cheque  for  any  purpose  ?  ” 

Maurice  reflected.  “  No,  I  haven’t,”  he  said  at 
last ;  “  but  it  is  possible  I  may  have  done  so.  I  am 
very  careless  and  forgetful.  I  can  hardly  think  he 
forged  my  signature,  somehow.” 

“  He  forged  mine,”  said  Willis,  abruptly,  “  ad¬ 
mirably.  Or  perhaps  he  got  an  expert  to  do  it  for 
him  :  I  can’t  say.” 
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“  But  couldn’t  you  prosecute  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“  I  liad  no  money  left  to  prosecute  with.  And  the 
pi  oofs  were  not  on  the  surface  by  any  means.  I  had 
not  a  good  case,  and  without  money  it  was  hopeless.” 

“  Couldn’t  you  borrow  ?  ” 

I  bad  just  as  much  chance  of  borrowing  in  (fra  off 
Eeinet  then  as  you  would  have  of  borrowing  in 
Grrahamstown  now.” 

“He  bad  destroyed  your  credit  ?  ” 

As  completely  as  be  has  destroyed  yours.  Ob 
he  is  a  clever  fellow,  is  Ellis !  Much  cleverer  than 
you  are,  my  young  friend.” 

“Much  cleverer  than  I  want  to  be,”  responded 
Maurice.  “I  should  not  mind  so  much  about  the 

loss  of  my  money,  if  it  were  not  for  the  loss  of  my 
character.”  J 

“  you  have  not  lost  your  character.  You  will 
get  it  back  again,  never  fear — and  your  money  too 

when  these  troubles  are  over.” 

“  I  had  not  much  to  lose  in  the  way  of  money,” 
continued  Maurice;  “but  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
Pay  tliat  debt  to  the  bank.  And  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  against  Ellis,  after  all.” 

“That’s  it,”  assented  Willis.  “I  wonder,”  he 

added  musingly,  “when  he  took  those  jewels’  and 
things.” 

He  must  have  been  back  at  Segenhoe  since  we 
left.” 

That  seems  hardly  likely.  You  said  that  on  the 
ast  night,  after  the  fight  was  over,  lie  was  out  a 
long  time,  so  long  that  you  went  to  look  for  him.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  took  them  then  ?  ” 
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“I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  Afterwards  he  took 
first  watch,  while  you  and  your  friend  slept.” 

“  But  I  don’t  see  how  lie  could  have  got  away  with 
them  then.  He  left  on  horseback  the  next  morning 
with  the  prisoners  and  that  German  fellow.” 

“  True.  Yet  I  cannot  help  fancying  he  did  it 

then.” 

“  I  suppose  he  intended  to  have  them  all  along, 
observed  Maurice  ;  ‘‘and  that  was  why  he  would  not 
let  Marston  take  them  to  Grahamstown.” 

“  Of  course.  That  should  have  made  you  suspicious.” 

“  I  was  suspicious.  But  what  could  I  do  ? 

“  The  best  thing  you  could  have  done,”  said  Willis, 
laughing,  “would  have  been  exactly  what  you  aie 
credited  with  having  done  :  stolen  them  yourself. 
But  shall  we  not  make  a  halt  here  ?  It  is  midday , 
and  there  are  not  many  patches  of  shade  along  this 

road.” 

Maurice  agreed,  and  they  saddled-off  their  hoises 
for  a  noonday  halt.  The  Fingo  servant,  who  had 
fallen  behind  when  Maurice  joined  his  master,  came 
up  and  waited  on  them. 

“Your  boy  seems  to  be  getting  on  in  years, 
observed  Maurice  :  “  his  wool  is  turning  grey.  Have 

you  had  him  a  long  time  ?  ” 

“  Four  or  five  years,  I  think,”  replied  Willis. 

“  You  can  trust  him  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  so — as  far  as  one  can  trust  any  human 
being.  I  found  him  one  day  wrong  way  up  in  a 
river,  and  I  pulled  him  out  and  set  him  on  end.  I 
think  he  was  drunk  when  he  went  in;  but  he  was 
quite  sober  when  he  came  out.  Seeing  that  he  was 
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all  right,  I  left  him ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  walked 
into  my  kitchen,  sat  down,  and  said  that  now  I  must 
feed  him.  If  I  had  left  him  where  he  was,  he 
explained,  he  would  have  been  dead  by  this  time  and 
not  have  wanted  any  more  food.  The  justice  of 
which  remark  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  I  have  kept 
him  ever  since.” 

“Good  business  for  him,”  laughed  Maurice,  reflect¬ 
ing  within  himself  that  there  were  springs  of  human 
kindness  in  this  man’s  nature,  under  the  outward 
crust  of  cold  indifference. 

He  and  Willis  were  as  different  in  disposition  as 
two  men  could  well  be ;  yet  this  few  days’  companion¬ 
ship,  in  constant  peril  of  their  lives,  and  a  certain 
similarity  in  their  misfortunes,  seemed  to  draw  them 
together  after  a  fashion — and  Maurice,  at  least,  felt  no 
such  constraint  as  he  had  done  with  the  two  Draytons. 
He  told  Willis  about  them,  without  mentioning  their 
name,  and  found  that  the  tale  aroused  more  amuse¬ 
ment  than  indignation  in  his  companion. 

“It  was  a  shabby  trick  to  play  you  certainly,” 
said  Willis.  But  he  laughed  over  it,  in  his  brief, 
silent  way  of  laughing,  more  than  he  had  done  over 
anything,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Grant’s  unparalleled 
generosity. 

They  travelled  on  for  a  long  distance  without  seeing 
anything  of  Ellis  and  his  wTagon,  which  surprised 
them,  as  they  knew  that  he  wras  somewhere  on  the 
road,  and  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  they  should 
not  overtake  him. 

One  day  they  met  five  Kaffirs,  who  attacked  them. 
The  tussle  was  sharp  but  short,  and  ended  in  the 
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headlong  flight  of  the  Kaffirs.  Maurice  was  astonished 
at  Willis.  He  fought,  not  merely  bravely — which  was 
a  matter  of  course — but  recklessly,  apparently  without 
any  concern  for  his  life  at  all.  He  was  as  cool  when 
he  left  off  as  when  he  began,  and  made  not  a  single 
observation  about  the  affair,  except  to  ask  Maurice  if 
he  was  hurt. 

Afterwards,  however,  as  they  pursued  their  way, 
Maurice  remarked — 

“What  a  reckless  fellow  you  are,  Willis?  ” 

“  As  how  ?  ”  inquired  Willis. 

“In  fighting,  I  mean.  You  fight  with  so  little 
concern  for  your  life  that  I  almost  wonder  you  fight 
at  all.” 

“You  surely  don’t  expect  a  fellow  to  stand  still  and 
be  shot  at  by  a  lot  of  niggers.” 

“No,  of  course  not;  but  I  do  expect  a  fellow  to 
defend  his  own  life — and  you  didn’t  in  the  least.  You 
merely  banged  away  at  the  Kaffirs.  They  might  have 
killed  you  a  dozen  times  over.” 

“And  yet,  as  you  see,  I  have  escaped  without  a 
scratch.” 

“  That  is  your  luck.” 

“  Or  my  want  of  it.” 

“Nonsense  !  ”  said  Maurice,  “don’t  talk  like  that. 
You  can’t  want  to  die.  You  are  not  much  over 
thirty.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  my  age  is,”  replied  Willis. 
“  But  you  are  quite  right — it  is  unmanly  to  be  pessi¬ 
mistic  and  to  lack  interest  in  life.  I  am,  however, 
unmanly  sometimes.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Maurice.  “Bo  you  really 
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mean  to  say  you  didn’t  care  whether  those  chaps 
killed  you  or  not,  just  now  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  I  did,”  replied  Willis,  reflec¬ 
tively.  “  I  hate  this  country,  and  the  kind  of  life  I 
have  to  lead  in  it.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  stay  in  it  ?  ”  * 

“  Because  I  cannot  return  to  my  own.  And,  away 
from  one’s  own  country,  all  countries  are  alike.” 

“  Alike  distasteful  ?  ” 

“  More  or  less — yes.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying 
anything  against  this  country  as  a  country.  I  believe 
that  it  is  full  of  possibilities,  and  may  have  a  grand 
future  before  it.” 

“  Then  why  should  you  not  help  to  inaugurate  that 
future  ?  Would  not  that  give  you  an  interest  in 
life  ?  ” 

'T  am  not  that  sort,  I  am  afraid.  I  don’t  care 
about  the  future — personally.  I  live  in  the  present. 
And  the  present — this  present — is  disagreeable.” 

“You  would  care  about  the  future  fast  enough  if 
you  thought  it  would  give  you  what  you  really  want,” 
said  Maurice,  unconsciously  hitting  much  nearer  the 
mark  than  he  knew. 

But  Willis  made  no  reply  except  an  indifferent 
“That  is  possible.”  And  then,  suddenly,  “Hullo! 
What  have  we  here  ?  ” 

A  burnt-out  bonfire,  apparently,  accompanied  by 
a  wholesale  destruction  of  property.  Both  men  dis¬ 
mounted  and  examined  the  place.  It  wTas  not  difficult 
to  discover  what  had  occurred.  A  wagon  had  been 
burnt,  and  all  of  its  contents  that  were  too  heavy  to 
be  carried  away,  or  were  useless  to  the  marauders. 
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Of  the  latter  there  was  no  sign,  nor  of  the  oxen, 
which,  of  course,  they  had  driven  away. 

“  This  fire  has  been  out  some  time,”  said  Maurice  ; 
“  for  it  was  a  big  blaze,  and  yet  the  ashes  are  quite 
cold.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  was  Mr.  Ellis’s  wagon?  ”  observed 
Willis. 

“And,  if  so,  what  has  become  of  him?”  added 
Maurice. 

A  few  yards  further  on  they  found  an  assegai 
sticking  in  the  ground;  a  little  further,  and  there 
was  another  and  then  another.  And  all  the  way 
along  there  were  confused  spoors  of  feet — of  two 
booted  feet  that  went  alone,  and  of  eight  or  ten  bare 
feet  that  went  together — crossing  and  intercrossing 
and  sometimes  obliterating  each  other.  Maurice 
and  his  companion  examined  these  tracks,  whose 
course  was  pegged  out,  as  it  were,  by  the  assegais, 
with  great  interest. 

“It  is  evident,”  said  Willis  at  last,  “that  there 
has  been  a  chase  here.  The  niggers  have  chased 
a  white  man — presumably  the  owner  of  the  wagon 
— and  have  pitched  assegais  at  him  as  they 
ran.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  was  Ellis?”  mused  Maurice;  and 
felt  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  should  not  like 
his  cousin  to  be  assegaied  by  the  Kaffirs. 

After  a  while  the  spoors  left  the  road  and  branched 
off  across  the  veldt;  and  the  two  Englishmen, pursuing 
their  way,  arrived  in  Fort  Beaufort  without  further 
adventure  of  note. 

When  they  rode  into  the  main  street,  “  Here, 
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then,  we  part,”  said  Willis,  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  Maurice. 

Maurice  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this  sudden 
leavetaking. 

“I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,”  he  said,  cordially 
grasping  his  companion’s  hand. 

“  It  is  not  unlikely,”  was  all  that  Willis  replied. 

And  he  was  just  turning  away,  when  Maurice  said — 

“  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  tell  the  authorities 
about  that  burnt  wagon  and  things  ?  ” 

“  I  dare  say  it  would  be  as  well,”  said  Willis.  But 
he  did  not  offer  to  do  it, and, with  another  “Good-bye,” 
he  rode  away. 

Maurice  paused  to  consider  for  a  moment.  “  Well,’ 
he  said  to  himself,  “the  first  thing  is  to  find  out 
where  the  Farrers  are,  and  set  matters  right  with 
them.  The  other  job  will  wait.” 

With  which  conclusion  he  went  on  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  Maurice  rode  out  of 
Grahamstown,  and  at  the  same  time — namely,  at 
the  fiist  dawn  of  daylight — John  Ellis  was  lying  fast 
asleep  in  his  wagon,  with  a  loaded  rifle  alongside 
of  him.  He  had  been  travelling  all  night,  and  both 
himself  and  his  oxen  were  hungry  and  weary.  So 
he  outspanned  the  latter,  and  sent  them  to  feed 
undei  the  charge  of  two  hoys  \  while  he  himself, 
after  a  meal  of  strong  coffee  and  dry  bread,  lay  down 
in  the  wagon  and  fell  immediately  into  a  sound  sleep. 

He  had  stretched  a  sail  over  his  load  of  goods,  in 
ease  of  rain,  and  had  made  it  fast  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  wagon  :  thus  forming  a  sort  of  tent,  open  at 
both  ends.  Within  this  he  had  managed  to  find 
room  for  himself  and  his  gun,  intending  to  rest,  if 
not  disturbed,  until  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  John  Ellis  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaus¬ 
tion.  But  in  those  days  men  slept  with  one  eye 

open,  however  exhausted,  and  the  rustle  of  a  leaf 
could  wake  them. 

The  wagon  was  loaded  chiefly  with  foodstuffs  and 
a  small  quantity  of  ammunition.  In  one  corner, 
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securely  stowed  between  two  bags  of  meal,  was  a 
small  sack,  containing  some  tiling,  or  things,  which 
made  it  stick  out  here  and  there  in  rather  odd  shapes, 
as  if  the  articles  could  not  be  made  to  fit  very  well 
into  each  other.  This  sack  was  securely  tied  with 
cord  and  sealed. 

John  Ellis  had  slept  scarcely  an  hour  when  he 
awoke,  suddenly  and  completely.  In  the  same 
moment  that  he  woke  he  knew  that  he  was  in 
danger.  In  the  next  moment  he  knew  what  the 
danger  was. 

He  looked  at  one  end  of  the  wagon  and  saw  the 
faces  of  two  Kaffirs  peering  in  at  him.  He  looked 
at  the  other  end  and  saw  the  faces  of  three  others. 
He  did  this  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  two 
words  of  it. 

Then  he  knew  that  it  was  touch  and  go.  His  rifle 
was  in  his  hand,  but  there  was  not  time  to  take  aim 
and  fire.  He  caught  it  by  the  barrel,  and  with  the 
butt  end  he  struck  two  tremendous  blows,  right  and 
left,  at  the  two  heads  in  front  of  the  w'a^on.  He 
did  this  with  the  quickness  of  his  thought  to  do  it  ; 
and,  barely  seeing  that  the  two  heads  went  down 
right  and  left  as  he  struck  them,  he  made  one  flying 
leap  out  of  the  w'agon  over  a  fallen  bod}T,  kept  his 
feet,  and  ran. 

John  Ellis  w'as  as  swift  a  runner  as  any  Kaffir. 
In  his  youth  he  had  many  a  time  beaten  a  Kaffir  boy 
in  a  race ;  and  in  his  manhood,  having  little  weight 
to  carry,  he  was  still  fleet  as  a  deer.  He  knew'  his 
povrer,  and  felt,  even  at  that  moment,  a  desperate 
joy  in  it,  as  his  flying  feet  spurned  the  ground.  It 
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was  no  cowardice  that  lie  fled,  for  there  were  four  or 
five  Kaffirs  in  pursuit.  It  was  an  even  match  of  the 
swift  against  the  swift,  with  life  and  death  for  the 
stakes. 

The  grey  vault  of  heaven  grew  bright  with  sun¬ 
shine,  and  the  dewdrops  dried  on  the  bushes  as  he 
left  them  behind  him.  The  summer  morn  waxed 
fierce,  and  the  sullen  thunder-clouds  piled  themselves 
with  slow  advancing  majesty  in  the  south ;  Nature 
sat  still  and  held  her  breath  to  await  their  coming ; 
but  still  John  Ellis  ran,  and  still  those  swift,  black 
feet  pursued  him. 

The  heat  was  intolerable,  and  the  perspiration 
streamed  off  him  like  water.  He  looked  back,  saw 
his  pursuers  about  fifty  yards  behind  him,  and  ran. 

Mile  after  mile  the  flying  bushes  went  past  him. 
The  bright  vault  of  heaven,  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
veldt,  swung  round  him  like  the  vision  of  a  night¬ 
mare  ;  and  still  his  foes  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and 
still  he  ran  and  ran. 

He  knew  as  well  as  any  man  what  a  terribly  long 
time  it  would  take  to  tire  out  the  powers  of  the 
enduring  Kaffir ;  and  yet  he  found  himself  wondering 
how  long  they  could  keep  on  running.  Moreover, 
rage  and  the  thirst  for  his  blood  added  to  their  speed 
and  their  strength.  They  began  to  gain  ground,  and 
Ellis  had  to  put  on  a  spurt. 

Now  surely  his  lungs  or  his  heart  or  his  swim¬ 
ming  brain  would  burst  and  end  his  toil.  But  no ; 
there  was  the  endurance  of  the  Kaffir  in  this  white 
man,  and,  more  than  that,  the  desperate  resolve  not 
to  die  by  the  Kaffir’s  hand.  Life  was  dear,  and  as 
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long  as  lie  lived  he  would  struggle  for  life.  On,  then, 
on,  while  the  sun  rose  high  on  this  terrible  race 
for  life ! 

He  might  have  turned  and  stood  at  bay ;  but  he 
had  no  weapon,  and  to  pause  was  certain  death. 
Those  swift  black  feet  neither  slackened  nor  wearied. 
Life  was  before  him,  death  was  behind  him — death, 
or  worse  than  death.  And  so  he  ran  and  ran. 

Why  could  he  not  die  ?  It  would  have  been  better 
had  he  been  a  feeble  man  whose  strength  was  soon 
exhausted;  he  would  have  been  at  rest  long  ago. 
But  now  he  could  not  rest.  He  still  had  strength, 
and,  wdiile  he  had  strength,  he  desired  life ;  and  so 
he  must  still  run  and  run.  It  was  fate. 

Mile  after  mile  they  still  went  past  him— the 
flying  bushes,  the  flying  heavens,  a  whole  flying 
world  that,  like  his  flying  feet,  could  never  stop. 
There  was  no  respite  for  him  or  for  them ;  they 
swung,  they  whirled,  they  flew  with  that  pursuing 
Death  ever  close  upon  their  heels. 

Strange  that  the  longer  he  ran,  and  the  greater 
his  distress,  the  more  fierce  grew  the  desire — nay, 
the  determination — to  live.  He  was  running  for  life 
— life,  and  nothing  else.  He  had  lost  everything 
else ;  he  had  forgotten  every  desire  he  ever  had, 
except  that  desire  to  live.  Had  he  endured  so  much 
for  nothing  but  to  be  the  Kaffir’s  victim?  No,  he 
must  live  !  And  so  he  ran  and  ran. 

He  might  have  been  running  for  hours,  or  days, 
or  weeks — for  he  knew  nothing  of  time  any  more — 
when  suddenly  he  saw  before  him,  quite  clearly,  a 
low  hill,  on  the  bare  slope  of  which  was  a  Kaffir 
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kraal,  consisting  of  several  round  liuts  enclosed  by 
a  strong  stockade. 

Here,  in  the  clutches  of  his  foe,  was  deliverance. 

John  Ellis  knew  the  Kaffir  as  well  as  any  white 
man  could  know  him ;  and  he  knew  this— that  the 
law  of  hospitality  is  to  the  Kaffir  the  most  sacred  of 
all  laws,  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  If  he  could  once  get  within  the  precincts 
of  that  kraal,  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
its  inhabitants,  his  life  was  safe.  An  inch  without 
the  threshold  they  would  slay  him  like  a  dog;  an 
inch  within  it  they  dare  not  lay  a  finger  on  him. 

But  if  John  Ellis  knew  this,  his  pursuers  knew 
it  too.  They  strained  every  nerve;  they  came  on 
with  leaps  and  bounds,  their  eyes  rolling,  their  white 
teeth  gleaming.  Now  for  one  last  supreme  effort ! 
Life  or  death — which  is  it  to  be  ? 

John  Ellis  ran  as  if  he  had  but  just  started.  He 
ran  like  the  wind;  he  ran  with  the  swiftness— not  of 
despair,  but  of  hope. 

There  wai  yet  another  danger,  he  was  aware. 
Should  the  Kaffirs  within  the  kraal  perceive  his 
approach,  they  would  rush  out  and  stop  him.  Close 
against  the  kraal  was  a  good-sized  thorn-bush ;  and 
Ellis  made  towards  it,  keeping  it  between  himself 
and  the  kraal.  He  would  crouch  behind  it  for  one 
instant,  and  then  make  a  final  spring  for  life  and 
safety. 

Fortunately  for  Ellis  the  Kaffirs  were  inside  their 
huts.  In  the  largest  of  these  seven  or  eight  of  them 
were  squatted  in  a  naked  circle  on  the  ground.  Into 
the  midst  of  them,  with  one  flying,  tearing  leap, 
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came  the  hunted  white  man,  and  there  fell  on  his 
face,  painfully  sobbing  for  breath,  streaming  at  every 
pore,  and  much  nearer  at  that  moment  to  death 
than  to  the  life  for  which  he  had  run  so  terrible 
a  race. 

For  lie  had  run  without  stopping.  He  had  run,  not 
slowly  or  easily,  but  swiftly,  desperately,  with  death 
hard  upon  his  heels,  for  exactly  eighteen  miles. 

Not  one  of  the  Kaffirs  moved  or  spoke.  Silent  and 
sullen  they  sat,  each  man  with  his  elbow  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  his  finger  on  his  lips,  mad  with  rage, 
yet  bound  as  with  an  invisible  chain  by  the  law  they 
dare  not  break. 

Outside,  the  pursuers — like  baffled  hounds — lay 
exhausted  on  the  ground,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
frantic  with  disappointment.  They  cried  out  in 
Kaffir  to  those  within,  “  Turn  out  our  buck!  Turn 
out  our  buck !  ”  But  the  poor  hunted  buck  lay 
helpless,  and  almost  unconscious,  in  the  midst  of 
his  foes,  yet  secure  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  English 
fort. 

And  the  circle  of  motionless  figures,  like  naked 
statues  of  ebony,  sat  there  and  looked  at  him,  but 
never  spoke,  nor  answered  those  hideous  cries  without, 
“  Turn  out  our  buck  !  Turn  out  our  buck !  ” 

The  day  wore  slowly  on,  the  sun  sank,  the  short 
twilight  faded,  the  summer  night  darkened,  and  still 
John  Ellis  lay  in  that  hut,  watched  over  and  tended 
by  his  enemies,  beyond  the  reach  of  those  other 
enemies  who  still  sat  without  and  waited— waited  for 
his  blood.  And  ever  and  anon  the  cry  rang  out 
again,  “  Turn  out  our  buck  !  Turn  out  our  buck  !  ” 
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All  through  that  day  and  night  John  Ellis  lay  in 
what  was  rather  a  lethargy  than  a  sleep  ;  hut  when 
the  morning  dawned  again  he  revived  somewhat. 
The  Kaffir’s  law  was  stringent ;  the  stranger  was 
within  their  gates,  and  they  had  to  bring  him  safely 
out  again.  His  pursuers  were  still  outside  waiting 
for  their  buck ;  he  dare  not  venture  forth.  And 
meanwhile  his  enemies  fed  him  and  protected  him. 

This  lasted  for  three  days.  The  Kaffirs  outside  sat 
and  waited  ;  the  Kaffirs  inside  took  no  heed  of  them. 
Although  these  were  their  own  brethren,  they  did  not 
even  offer  them  food.  Their  duty  now  was  to  the 
white  man,  whom  they  hated,  whom  they  would 
gladly  have  slain,  but  who  had  claimed  their  pro¬ 
tection  in  their  own  dwelling,  and  whose  person, 
therefore,  was  sacred. 

Three  days  and  nights  without  food  or  sleep,  with¬ 
out  stirring  from  the  spot,  those  Kaffirs  sat  and 
waited  for  John  Ellis’s  blood ;  and  for  three  days 
John  Ellis  never  set  foot  outside  the  Kaffir  hut.  He 
ate  and  slept  with  the  Kaffirs,  he  lived  like  the 
Kaffirs,  and  owed  them  everything. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  the  Kaffirs 
outside  grew  weary  aud  went  away.  Then  the  Kaffirs 
inside  picked  out  two  of  their  number  who  were  brave 
and  trustworthy,  and  sent  them  to  conduct  John 
Ellis  in  safety  to  the  nearest  English  laager. 

They  said  no  word  to  Ellis  when  he  left  them. 
They  had  no  kindly  feeling  towards  him ;  they  wanted 
no  gratitude,  no  reward  from  him.  They  had  simply 
obeyed  their  law,  and  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Ellis  and  his  two  guards  left  the  kraal  after  dark, 
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and  walked,  swiftly,  but  with  caution,  for  a  long 
distance.  Ellis  once  asked  them  where  they  were 
going,  but  they  would  not  speak.  He  did  not  know 
himself  in  what  direction  he  had  run,  whereabouts 
he  was,  or  in  what  direction  he  was  going ;  but  he 
knew  that  he  could  trust  these  two  men,  who  had 
received  their  orders,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own 
brothers. 

The  night  was  cloudy,  starless,  and  warm.  The 
Kaffirs  walked  on  steadily,  with  long,  swift  strides  ; 
and  Ellis,  who  was  far  from  having  recovered  his 
strength,  was  distressed  to  keep  up  with  them.  They 
gave  him  no  rest,  however,  being  evidently  keenly 
aware  of  danger  lurking  near,  until  at  last  they 
stopped  suddenly,  and  one  of  them,  pointing  to  the 
north,  where  a  dark  irregular  outline  showed  faintly 
against  the  sky,  informed  him  that  he  was  half  a 
mile  from  Fort  Beaufort,  and  they  were  going  no 
further. 

Thereupon  Ellis  turned  to  them,  and,  speaking  in 
Kaffir,  assured  them  of  his  gratitude,  and  offered 
them  any  reward  they  liked  to  name,  if  they  would 
desert  their  own  people  and  come  with  him  and  serve 
him.  These  men,  he  felt,  would  be  invaluable  allies, 
and  he  was  lavish  in  his  promises  and  offers. 

It  was  of  no  avail,  however.  The  men  shook  their 

*  * 

heads  with  gestures  of  anger  and  repulsion  and 
replied — 

“  We  will  not  come  with  you.  We  hate  you,  as 
we  hate  all  the  white  men.  We  were  grieved  to  spare 
your  life.  We  would  gladly  have  killed  you ;  but  we 
dare  not,  because  our  law  forbids  it.” 
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That  was  all  he  could  get  from  them  ;  and  they 
would  take  nothing  from  him.  They  turned  and  left 
him,  and  he  pursued  his  darkling  way  alone. 

He  went  to  an  inn  in  Fort  Beaufort  and  there 
told  his  tale.  A  party  of  men  was  sent  out  to  look 
for  the  wagon ;  but,  as  we  already  know,  they  found 
that  the  wagon  had  been  burned,  the  goods  carried 
off,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  assegais  sticking 
in  the  ground,  which  marked  the  course  of  that 
memorable  flight. 

Meanwhile  John  Ellis  was  taken  ill,  and  lay  for  a 
long  time  in  a  very  miserable  condition,  unable  to 
do  anything,  and  spending  all  the  money  he  had  so 
hardly  acquired.  The  doctor  who  came  to  see  him, 
and  heard  his  adventures,  told  him  bluntly,  after 
examination,  that  his  liver  was  done  for,  and  would 
be  a  nuisance  to  him  all  his  life.  Whereupon  Ellis 
swore  at  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  no  good, 
and  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

But  the  thing  that  worried  Ellis  most  was  this  : 
that  the  Kaffirs  must  have  carried  off  out  of  the 
wagon  that  odd- shaped  little  sack  which  was  tied 
with  cord  and  sealed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  SECRET  FOE. 

Every  house  in  Fort  Beaufort  was  crowded  with 
refugees  :  whole  iamilies  living  in  two  rooms,  or  even 
in  one,  amid  the  shifts  and  contrivances,  the  dis¬ 
comforts  and  privations,  of  a  prolonged  picnic.  The 
Smits  were  no  better  and  no  worse  off  than  others. 
They  were  in  a  four-roomed  house,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  rooms  were  not  large,  and  the  house  had  to 
accommodate  thirteen  people  :  namely,  Smit  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  Jessie,  Dirk  and  Robert,  Smit’s  daughter 
Johanna  and  her  husband  and  three  children,  besides 
her  husband’s  two  sisters,  who  had  also  found  shelter 
with  them. 

Moreover,  Smit  having  lost  his  wagon  and  all  his 
possessions  at  Yredenhoek,  they  were  very  short  of 
bedding,  kitchen  utensils,  and  all  useful  articles  of 
every  kind,  besides  clothing ;  and  such  things  were 
at  a  premium  now  in  Fort  Beaufort,  too  many  home¬ 
less  families  being  in  the  same  destitute  condition. 

Maurice  knew  where  his  friends  were  staying,  and, 
after  a  few  inquiries,  found  the  house  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  was  rather  embarrassing  to  him  to  have  to 
tell  his  tale  in  the  presence  of  such  a  roomful  of 
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people  as  he  walked  in  upon  that  morning ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  under  the  circumstances,  as  privacy 
was  a  thing  hardly  attainable,  unless  he  had  re¬ 
quested  all  the  superfluous  members  of  the  household 
to  go  into  the  street. 

He  entered  the  room  with  his  usual  frank  smile 
and  cordial  manner,  his  heart  already  lighter  in 
the  anticipation  of  explaining  everything,  fully  and 
clearly,  to  friends  who  would  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him.  But  in  a  moment  he  became 
conscious  of  a  chill  in  the  atmosphere,  which  had  a 
suddenly  cooling  effect  upon  him.  Mary  and  the 
boys  looked  at  each  other  with  embarrassment,  Smit 
gazed  out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  and  his 
wife’s  face  wore  the  same  sort  of  expression  that 
Maurice  remembered  on  it  years  ago,  when  he  and 
John  Ellis  had  been  up  in  her  apple  tree.  There  was 
something  unlucky  about  that  apple  tree,  no  doubt. 

He  made  inquiries  about  their  health  and  welfare, 
which  were  answered  with  frigid  politeness,  and 
followed  by  a  stony  silence.  Maurice  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  turn  round  and  walk  out  of  the  house 
again ;  but  that  would  not  help  him  at  all ;  so  he 
pulled  himself  together,  and,  strengthening  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  he  stood  in  front  of  Mrs.  Smit,  who  had 
not  asked  him  to  be  seated,  and  said — 

“  I  have  come  here  to-day,  Mrs.  Smit,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  you  a  full  explanation,  as  far 
as  I  can,  about  some  jewels  and  silver  belonging  to 
you,  which  we  found  buried  in  the  garden  at  Segenhoe. 
I  have  been  there,  intending  to  dig  them  up  again 
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and  bring  them  to  you,  but  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
and  grieved  to  find  that  some  one  had  been  before  me, 
and  had  stolen  them.” 

He  paused,  and  there  was  another  moment  of  icy 
silence.  Then  Mrs.  Smit  said  coldly— 

“  I  was  already  aware  that  you  had  found  these 
things.  Indeed,  I  have  a  list  of  them.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  your  explanation.” 

“  You  have  a  list  of  them !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice, 
astonished. 

“  Yes.  And  I  believe  you  have  one  too,  have  you 
not  ?  I  should  like  to  compare  them.” 

“  Unfortunately  I  have  not,”  replied  Maurice,  with 
a  vague  feeling  that  things  were  going  badly  with 
him.  “  I  had  one ;  but  it  has  been  stolen,  along  with 
some  other  papers,  out  of  my  desk.” 

“  That  is  very  strange,”  remarked  Mrs.  Smit. 

“It  is  all  so  strange,”  returned  Maurice,  “that  I 
am  completely  puzzled  about  it  myself.  When  we 
first  found  the  treasure,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  about 
it,  which,  not  knowing  your  address,  I  sent  to  Emily 
to  forward  to  you.  Immediately  afterwards  the  war 
broke  out,  and  we  thought  the  safest  thing  would  be 
to  bury  it  again  until  the  troubles  were  over.  When, 
however,  I  met  with  you  so  unexpectedly,  I  resolved, 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  fetch  it,  and  deliver  it  to 
you  myself.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  have 
failed  to  do  so.” 

The  frank,  straightforward  manner  of  the  young 
fellow  impressed  every  one  present.  But  Mrs.  Smit 
continued,  in  the  same  extremely  reserved  manner — 

“  We  knew  all  this  already.  A  few  days  before  we 
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arrived  here,  your  cousin  John  Ellis  was  in  the  town 
with  transport  wagons,  and  he  met  my  son-in-law, 
in  whose  house  we  now  are.  To  him  he  told  the 
story  of  the  treasure,  so  far ;  and  gave  him  a  list  of 
the  things  to  give  to  me  on  my  arrival.  My  son-in- 
law  understood  from  him  that  the  treasure  was  in 
your  charge,  that  you  had  undertaken  the  entire 
responsibility  of  it,  and  that  we  should  get  all  further 
information  about  it  from  you.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  repeated  Maurice,  “  that  I  have 
given  you  all  the  information  I  can.” 

“The  question  is,”  put  in  Smit,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  “  where  is  the  treasure  now  ?  ” 

“  That  is  exactly  what  I  wish  I  knew,”  replied 
Maurice.  “  I  went  straight  to  Segenhoe  from  the 
laager.  I  found  the  tin  case  which  had  contained  the 
treasure  still  buried  in  the  same  spot,  but  the  lid  had 
been  cut  and  the  things  abstracted.” 

“There  are  one  or  two  things,  however,  that 
perhaps  you  can  explain,”  resumed  Mrs.  Smit,  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  of  manner  :  “  for  instance,  all  the 
time  that  we  were  in  laager  together,  why  did  you 
never  speak  of  these  things  to  me?” 

“  I  know  that  must  seem  strange  to  you,”  said 
Maurice,  frankly,  “  and  indeed,  I  hardly  know  how  it 
came  about  myself.  I  quite  intended  to  do  it,  but  we 
were  always  fighting  or  working,  and  there  never 
seemed  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity.  Sometimes  I 
completely  forgot  it,  I  must  own ;  but  when  I  said 
good-bye  to  you,  I  meant  to  tell  you  where  I  was 
going,  and  for  what  purpose ;  but  you  were  busy  and 
preoccupied,  the  explanation  would  have  taken  time, 
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and  I  let  the  opportunity  slip  again.  I  have  often 
blamed  myself  for  it  since.” 

“It  does  seem  strange,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Smit, 
severely.  “However,  we  will  let  that  pass.  There 
are  one  or  two  other  points  which  I  am  afraid  you 
will  find  it  harder  to  explain.” 

“Did  John  Ellis  say  anything  else  about  me?” 
asked  Maurice,  quickly.  He  was  beginning  to  get 
angry. 

“  Yes,  he  did.  He  told  my  son-in-law  that  there 
were  some  very  queer  stories  current  in  Grahamstown 
concerning  this  treasure,  and  connected  with  your 
name.  He  said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
any  one  in  Grahamstown  knew  anything  about  the 
matter ;  but  he  heartily  wished  that  you  would  turn 
up  and  produce  the  things,  so  as  to  silence  these 
rumours  and  set  everything  right.” 

“  It  would  have  been  only  friendly,”  observed 
Maurice,  rather  bitterly,  “  if  he  had  tried  to  silence 
the  rumours  himself.” 

He  had  resolved,  from  the  first,  not  to  let  drop  a 
single  word  that  should  hint  at  his  suspicions  of  John 
Ellis.  He  had  no  proof  of  them  whatever ;  and  to 
try  and  shift  the  blame  from  his  own  shoulders  on  to 
those  of  his  cousin,  would  only  make  his  case  worse 
instead  of  better — besides,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
unmanly  and  underhand.  So,  when  he  found  that 
his  bitter  feeling  against  Ellis  was  beginning  to  break 
out,  he  checked  himself  and  was  silent. 

“That  is  not  all,  however,”  resumed  Mrs.  Smit, 
not  heeding  Maurice’s  last  observation.  And,  as  she 
spoke,  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  took  down  from  a 
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peg  on  the  wall  a  coat,  which  Maurice  instantly 
recognized  as  his  old  pilot-coat. 

“This  coat,”  continued  Mrs.  Smit,  “was  brought 
away  by  mistake  when  we  left  the  laager.  You  put 
it  on  Jessie  when  you  brought  us  out  of  the  bush, 
and  it  lay  in  our  room  and  got  mixed  with  the 
bedding  and  clothes  that  Captain  Marston  gave  us. 
It  is  yours,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  is  mine,”  replied  Maurice. 

“  Then,  can  you  account  for  this  ?  ” 

She  held  it  towards  him,  pointing  out  a  place  where 
the  lining  under  the  arm  was  unstitched.  There  was 
something  inside  the  lining — two  small  things  round 
and  hard.  Maurice  pulled  them  out,  and  beheld  the 
two  rings  which  had  been  among  the  jewellery  they 
discovered.  He  gazed  at  them  stupefied. 

“Have  you  seen  those  rings  before?”  asked 
Mrs.  Smit. 

Maurice  recovered  himself  with  a  violent  effort. 
“They  are  yours,  Mrs.  Smit,”  he  said  steadily. 
“  There  were  only  two  rings  among  the  jewels,  and 
these  are  they.” 

“I  know  they  are,”  she  replied.  “When  we 
unpacked  the  wagon  we  found  this  coat,  which  Jessie 
recognized  as  yours.  It  was  also  Jessie  who  suddenly 
noticed  something  hard  under  the  armhole.  We  saw 
that  the  lining  had  been  unstitched  and  sewn  up 
again,  and,  thinking  that  a  stone  must  have  got 
inside,  we  cut  it  open — when,  to  our  astonishment, 
these  two  rings  fell  out.  I  recognized  them  as  mine, 
and  afterwards  I  found  that  they  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  two  described  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  list. 
The  question  is,  how  did  they  come  there  ?  ” 
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“I  have  not  the  remotest  idea,”  said  Maurice,  with 
perfect  truth. 

“  And  do  you  expect  us  to  be  satisfied  with  that  as 
an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  affair?  ” 

At  this  point  Maurice’s  patience,  which  was  never 
very  far  from  its  extreme  limits,  deserted  him  alto¬ 
gether.  He  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  straight  at 
Mrs.  Smit,  with  a  white  face  and  flashing  eyes. 

“No,”  he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice;  “I  do  not 
expect  it.  I  have  learned  better.  The  only  man 
who  has  listened  to  my  story  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
spirit  is  a  stranger,  whom  I  have  seen  twice.  All 
my  old  friends,  who  have  known  me  from  my  child¬ 
hood,  directly  they  heard  this  shameful  story,  have 
been  ready  and  eager  to  believe  it,  and  to  drag  my 
father’s  honourable  name  in  the  dirt.  I  think  that 
one  day,  Mrs.  Smit,  you  will  be  sorry  for  your 
unworthy  suspicions.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  you 
all  good  morning.” 

He  turned  and  went  out,  feeling  almost  terrified, 
even  then,  at  the  murderous  rage  which  surged  up  in 
his  breast  and  made  his  head  swim,  so  that  he  almost 
staggered.  Had  he  met  John  Ellis  at  that  moment 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  further  course  of  this 
chronicle  would  have  ended  in  a  tragedy ;  but  John 
Ellis  was  lying  in  the  Kaffir’s  hut,  with  a  more 
dangerous  enemy  than  his  cousin  waiting  for  him 
outside. 

Maurice  had  to  pass  through  an  outer  room  as  he 
left  the  house.  Just  as  he  was  opening  the  door  into 
the  street,  a  light  step  caught  him  up,  and  he  felt,  as 
once  before,  a  gentle  hand  laid  on  his  arm. 
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Maurice !  ”  said  Jessie.  And  at  the  sound  of  that 
wistful,  childish  voice,  his  rage  all  died  away,  and  he 
became  suddenly  quiet  and  calm. 

Maurice,  said  Jessie  again,  “I  am  so  sorry  they 
are  unkind  to  you ;  I  can’t  bear  it.  But  I  believe  in 
you,  anc^  ^  always  will.  I  know  you  couldn’t  steal, 
01  do  anything  bad.  Some  one  else  put  those  rings 
in  your  coat,  and  it  will  all  be  found  out  some  day. 
Don  t  be  so  unhappy,  Maurice.” 

Maurice  caught  her  in  his  strong  young  arms,  and 
lifted  her  right  up,  holding  her  close  against  his  breast. 

God  bless  you,  Jessie !  ”  lie  said,  deeply  moved. 
“You  are  my  little  guardian  angel.  No,  dear,  I 
have  done  nothing  disgraceful  or  dishonourable,  and, 
God  helping  me,  I  never  will.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  always  trust  me,  and  not  believe  the  things  they 
say  about  me.” 

“I  will  always  trust  you,”  replied  Jessie,  putting 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  laying  her  cheek 
against  his,  “  and  I  shall  always  love  you,  because 
you  have  been  so  good  to  me.” 

Ah !  would  she  say  that  so  frankly  and  readily  a 
few  jeais  hence,  when  the  words  would  have  such  a 
different  meaning  to  him  ?  But,  even  now,  the  child’s 
warm,  clinging  hands  and  confiding  words  poured 
balm  into  his  sore  heart.  He  kissed  her  two  or  three 
times,  and  then,  setting  her  down  gently,  he  said _ 

“Good-bye,  sweetheart.  As  long  as  you  trust  me 
I  shall  not  mind  about  other  people  half  so  much. 
Good-bye.” 

He  looked  back  at  her  with  his  brightest  smile  as 
he  walked  away  down  the  street,  feeling  wonderfully 
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comforted  by  the  thought  that  his  child-love  believed 
in  him  and  trusted  him. 

“  She  is  worth  all  the  grown-up  people  put  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said  to  himself. 

But  even  this  consolation  did  not  prevent  his 
thoughts  from  presently  falling  back  into  the  old, 
miserable  groove.  It  was  all  so  unaccountable,  so 
undeserved,  so  hard.  And  then,  suddenly  he  stopped 
short  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  uttered  an 
exclamation  quite  aloud.  It  flashed  upon  his 
memory  that,  on  the  last  night  at  Segenhoe,  after 
the  fight  was  over,  John  Ellis  had  borrowed  his  pilot- 
coat  to  go  outside,  and  had  kept  it  all  the  evening. 

“  I  must  find  out  where  Marston  is,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  walked  slowly  on,  after  having  digested 
this  recollection.  “  I  think  he  will  stick  to  me.  And 
I  feel  more  like  fighting  than  anything  else  just  now.” 

Fortune  favoured  him  in  this  matter,  at  least,  for 
he  met  with  two  of  the  men  who  had  escorted  the 
Smits  into  Fort  Beaufort,  and  who  were  just  starting 
to  rejoin  Marston  and  the  rest  in  their  laager. 
Maurice  was  only  too  glad  to  accompany  them  and 
to  get  away  from  the  town,  where  he  had  received  a 
worse  wound  than  any  Kaffir  could  give  him.  He 
quite  forgot  to  tell  any  one  about  the  burnt  wagon 
and  the  assegais ;  neither  did  he  see  anything  more 
of  Willis — for  which  he  was  rather  sorry.  But  his 
troubles  were  for  a  time  forgotten,  when,  after  a  long 
day’s  ride,  unmarked  by  any  particular  adventure, 
they  arrived  at  the  laager,  and  he  received  from 
Marston,  who  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  a  hearty, 
unaffected,  and  brotherly  welcome. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  DOMESTIC  QUARREL. 

There  was  strife  and  division  among  the  Smits  and 
the  Farrers.  This  usually  harmonious  and  united 
family  were  at  variance  among  themselves  ;  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  this  variance  being  Jessie,  and  the 
ultimate  cause,  Maurice. 

When  Jessie  returned  to  the  room  after  that  little 
farewell  scene  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  her 
mother  asked  her  where  she  had  been ;  to  which 
Jessie  immediately  replied,  in  a  somewhat  defiant 
manner,  that  she  had  been  to  say  good-bye  to 
Maurice,  and  to  tell  him  that  she  believed  in  him 
whatever  any  one  else  might  do.  Upon  this  she 
received  a  sharp  reprimand  from  her  mother  for 
setting  herself  up  to  know  better  than  her  elders. 
Jessie  made  no  reply,  for  Mrs.  Smit  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  and  never  allowed  her  children  to 
“answer  back ;  ”  and,  as  she  was  not  given  to  tears, 
the  child  made  no  further  sign,  but  withdrew  into 
herself. 

Mrs.  Smit’s  resentment  against  Maurice  arose  from 
mixed  motives.  In  earlier  years  she  had  never  been 
very  fond  of  him,  looking  upon  him  as  a  tiresome, 
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mischievous,  and  rather  spoiled  child.  In  fact,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  losing  his  mother 
at  an  early  age,  he  had,  perhaps,  been  somewhat 
spoiled ;  and  he  had  always  been  overflowing  with 
animal  spirits,  which  had  often  led  him  into  mis¬ 
chief — mostly  of  a  harmless  sort.  Besides  this,  Mrs. 
Smit  was  a  very  tenacious  woman,  who  clung  strongly 
to  the  past  and  to  all  mementoes  thereof.  She  had 
set  immense  store  by  the  few  pieces  of  old  silver  and 
the  jewels  which  she  had  brought  away  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  which  wrere  the  only  relics  she  possessed 
of  parents  and  home.  She  had  supposed  them  irre¬ 
trievably  lost  in  the  war  of  ’34,  and  had  mourned 
over  them  accordingly ;  and  when  she  first  heard  of 
their  almost  miraculous  recovery,  her  delight  was 
proportionate.  This  second  disappointment,  there¬ 
fore,  was  even  bitterer  than  the  first,  to  which  she 
had  long  ago  resigned  herself,  and  she  vented  her 
bitterness  of  feeling  to  the  full  upon  Maurice. 

She  would  probably  not  have  been  so  ready  to 
condemn  him  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  discovery  of 
the  two  rings  in  the  lining  of  his  coat.  That,  to  her 
mind,  w7as  conclusive  evidence  against  him. 

Smit,  on  the  other  hand,  was  rather  sorry  for 
Maurice,  and  inclined  to  view  the  matter  with  the 
more  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  masculine  mind 
— especially  as  the  treasure  was  not  his.  He  did  not 
exactly  oppose  his  wife,  but  he  ventured  to  put  in  a 
plea  for  Maurice. 

“  He  seems  such  a  frank,  straightforward  lad,” 
he  urged ;  “  and  his  family,  you  say,  were  most 
respectable,  and  your  oldest  friends.” 
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“Yes,  that  is  true,”  she  replied.  “But  Maurice 
was  always  a  little  pickle,  never  out  of  mischief,  and 
over-indulged  by  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  whereas 
John  Ellis,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  always  a 
steady,  sensible  lad.  Of  course  he  is  several  years 
older  than  Maurice.” 

So  the  camp  was  divided.  Mary  sided,  on  the 
whole,  with  her  mother ;  Smit  was  afraid  she  must 
be  right,  because  she  was  so  seldom  wrong ;  Dirk 
and  Robert,  who  had  both  taken  a  great  liking  to 
Maurice,  and  were  very  fond  of  Jessie,  stood  up  for 
their  little  sister ;  the  twins  were  too  young,  and  too 
much  in  awe  of  their  mother,  to  have  an  independent 
mind ;  while  the  other  members  of  the  household,  as 
outsiders,  thought  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was 
decidedly  in  Maurice’s  disfavour. 

Family  jars  are  unpleasant  at  all  times  ;  but  when 
thirteen  people  are  crowded  into  a  very  small  house, 
the  unpleasantness  is  accentuated,  and  the  situation 
becomes  unbearably  strained.  It  was  to  relieve  this 
strain,  which  was  felt  by  every  one,  that  Mary  took 
Jessie  out  with  her  in  the  afternoon  to  make  some 
small  purchases,  and  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  some 
fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  a  change  of  ideas. 

But  directly  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  sister, 
with  whom  she  was  under  no  restraint,  Jessie’s 
tongue  was  unlocked. 

“  I  can’t  understand,  Mary,”  she  began,  “  how 
you  can  be  so  unkind  to  Maurice,  when  you  have 
known  him  such  a  long  time.  Why  should  you 
believe  all  these  horrid  things  about  him  directly 
you  hear  them  ?  ” 
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“But,  you  see,  Jessie,”  replied  Mary,  gently, 
“  things  are  very  much  against  him.  It  was  very 
strange  that  he  never  said  a  word  about  the  jewels 
all  the  time  he  was  with  us.” 

“  I  don’t  see  that  it  was  so  very  strange,”  said 
Jessie,  stoutly.  “He  was  fighting  or  working,  all 
the  time ;  he  scarcely  ever  had  time  to  talk  to  us. 
And  then  father  was  ill,  and  there  was  always  some¬ 
thing  else  to  talk  and  think  about.” 

“But,  then,  those  rings.” 

“  Well,  as  to  the  rings,  I  don’t  think  it  is  at  all 
likely  that  Maurice  would  have  hidden  them  in  his 
coat,  and  then  have  been  so  careless  as  to  let  us  take 
the  coat  away.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  he  meant  us  to  take  the  coat 
away.  I  dare  say  he  missed  it  after  we  were  gone. 
And  then  there  is  what  John  Ellis  said,  you  know.” 

“I  think  what  Mr.  Ellis  said  was  very  unkind, 
and  I  don’t  believe  it  was  true.” 

“You  must  not  say  that,  Jessie,  because  you  don’t 
really  know  anything  about  it.  We  have  known  John 
Ellis  all  his  life,  too,  and  we  have  no  more  reason  to 
think  badly  of  him  than  of  Maurice.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  him  at  all,”  said  Jessie,  con¬ 
clusively,  “  so  I  can  think  what  I  like  about  him.” 

They  both  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  time.  Mary 
was  sincerely  sorry  to  see  her  little  sister  so  much 
upset  by  this  affair.  She  was  passionately  fond  of 
Jessie,  to  whom  she  was  like  a  second  mother,  and 
she  could  not  bear  any  interruption  to  the  perfect 
affection  and  confidence  that  had  always  existed 
between  them.  She  was  trying  to  find  something 
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to  say  that  should  restore  the  peace,  when  Jessie 
suddenly  spoke  again. 

“Well,  there  is  one  comfort,”  she  said:  “  I  am 
sure  that  Captain  Marston  will  stand  by  Maurice. 
He  is  really  his  friend,  and  he  won’t  listen  to  any 
stories  about  him.” 

Mary  made  no  reply,  for  she  felt  instinctively  that 
Jessie  was  right.  Marston  would  stand  by  Maurice; 
and  would  he  think  that  she,  Mary,  had  been  harsh 
and  unkind  ?  This  thought  vexed  her  inordinately,  and 
the  next  minute  she  was  equally  vexed  at  being  so 
much  troubled  by  it,  when,  after  all,  Captain  Marston’s 
opinion  was  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  of  any  great 
importance  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  she  could  not  shake  off  her  vexation, 
and  their  walk  ended  silently  and .  left  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  How  long  this  unpleasant  state  of 
things  would  have  lasted  it  is  impossible  to  say,  had 
not  a  little  incident  occurred  that  same  evening, 
which,  although  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  Maurice 
and  his  affairs,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  harmony 
in  the  household. 

The  house  in  which  they  were  staying  was  of  one 
storey,  but  had  a  loft  over  it  in  which  various  stores 
were  kept,  and  also  some  files  of  old  papers  and 
lumber  of  all  descriptions.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  discussion  arose  between  Smit  and  his 
son-in-law,  Van  Iiienen,  in  which  the  latter  referred 
to  some  documents  which,  he  said,  would  settle  the 
disputed  point,  and  which  were  on  a  file  in  the  loft. 
Smit  told  Dirk  to  go  and  fetch  this  file,  and  the  boy, 
lighting  a  small  piece  of  tallow  candle  that  lay  on 
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the  table,  went  out,  carrying  it  in  his  hand ;  and  they 
heard  him  scrambling  up  the  wooden  ladder  that  led 
to  the  loft.  Presently  he  returned  with  the  file, 
and  every  one  became  interested  in  the  finding  of 
the  documents  in  question ;  but  a  short  time  later, 
Mary,  who  was  trying  to  do  a  piece  of  fine  sewing 
by  the  indifferent  light  of  a  small  oil  lamp,  looked 
round  and  said — 

“Dirk,  what  did  you  do  with  that  piece  of  candle 
that  you  took  up  to  the  loft  ?  ” 

Dirk  reflected  a  moment.  “Oh  !  ”  he  replied,  “I 
stuck  it  into  a  cask  of  onion-seed  while  I  looked  for 
the  file,  and  left  it  there.” 

“  Onion-seed !  ”  exclaimed  his  sister  Johanna. 
“  We  have  no  cask  of  onion-seed  that  I  know  of.” 

Her  husband,  Van  Rienen,  suddenly  rose  with  a 
queer  expression  on  his  face,  and  went  quickly  out 
of  the  room  without  saying  a  word.  He  was  a  big, 
heavy  man,  but  he  went  up  that  wooden  ladder  as 
swiftly,  and  yet  as  lightly,  as  a  cat.  When  he 
entered  the  loft,  he  saw  exactly  what  he  expected  to 
see.  Dirk  had  stuck  the  bare  candle-end  into  a  cask 
of  gunpowder ,  and  it  had  burnt  down  to  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ! 

With  the  utmost  caution  Van  Rienen  approached 
the  cask,  stretched  out  his  hand,  took  the  tiny  piece 
of  candle  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  lifted  it  very 
slowly,  very  carefully — watching  sharply  lest  a  spark 
should  fly  from  it — drew  it  towards  him,  and  gently 
extinguished  it  with  his  finger.  Then  he  drew  a  long, 
deep  breath,  and  descended  the  ladder  again  with  a 
somewhat  unsteady  step. 
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When  he  re-entered  the  sitting-room  the  big, 
strong  man  was  white  to  the  lips,  and  trembling. 
The  whole  family,  with  some  vague  sense  of  impend¬ 
ing  danger,  had  sat  in  silence  since  he  went  out ;  but 
now  they  pressed  round  him,  asking  anxiously  what 
was  the  matter.  In  a  few  words  he  told  them,  and 
silence  fell  upon  them  again.  Dirk,  big  lad  as  he 
was,  began  to  sob  and  to  ask  forgiveness  of  all  of 
them  for  his  carelessness  and  stupidity ;  but  no  one 
was  angry  with  him,  or  had  any  feeling  but  one  of 
thankfulness  for  their  escape  from  a  horrible  disaster. 
How  narrow  that  escape  had  been,  perhaps,  none  of 
them  fully  realized,  except  the  man  whose  presence 
of  mind  had  saved  them  all. 

Smit  was  an  intensely  religious  man.  Night  and 
morning,  under  all  circumstances,  he  gathered  his 
family  together  for  worship,  and  this  evening  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  But  to  the  usual  formula  he 
added  a  special  thanksgiving  for  their  preservation 
from  a  terrible  death,  which  might  have  swept  the 
whole  household,  without  a  moment’s  warning,  into 
eternity.  His  earnest  solemnity  touched  them  all, 
a  common  feeling  softened  them  and  drew  them 
together,  wiping  out  the  memory  of  the  trivial  quarrel 
that  had  made  them  uncomfortable  all  the  day ;  and 
when  they  separated  for  the  night,  Mrs.  Smit  said  to 
her  husband — 

“  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  I  was  rather  hard  on 
Maurice  to-day,  and  I  must  have  hurt  his  feelings 
very  much.  I  think  we  must  suspend  our  judgment 
about  the  matter  until  we  can  learn  something 
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To  this  her  husband  heartily  agreed ;  while  Mary 

and  Jessie  made  up  their  little  dispute,  and  were  as 

good  friends  as  ever,  long  before  they  both  fell  asleep 

m  the  small  bed  on  the  floor  which  they  had  to  share 
together. 

And,  as  it  happened,  they  knew  nothing  of  John 
-hllis  s  race  for  life,  nor  that  he  lay  ill  in  Fort 
Beaufort,  until  long  afterwards.  For  Ellis  himself 
was  not  desirous  to  meet  them,  and  he  managed  to 
veep  his  presence  in  the  town  from  the  knowledge 
of  every  one  who  knew  him,  until  he  was  well  enough 
to  move,  when  he  immediately  took  his  departure, 

and  was  no  more  heard  of  in  those  parts,  for  many 
a  long  day. 

Meanwhile,  Maurice  was  working  and  fighting  with 
a  sore  heart,  not  knowing  that  the  mind  of  his 
friends  had  changed  towards  him,  and  not  likely  to 
know  it  just  yet ;  for  the  chances  of  war  in  those 
troubled  times  were  many,  and  a  man  never  knew 
from  day  to  day  what  might  befall  him  next,  nor  in 
what  direction  his  wandering  feet,  guided  by  fate, 
might  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  carry  him. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIII. 

MAURICE  CONTINUES  TO  MAKE  HISTORY. 

When  Maurice  rejoined  his  friends,  in  this  second 
laager,  he  found  it  a  very  different  affair  from  the 
first.  There  were  some  hundreds  of  farmers  collected 
here,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  cattle  and  stock ; 
they  had  fortified  their  position  strongly,  laid  in 
plenty  of  supplies,  and  were  prepared  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time  against  almost  any  force  that  the 
enemy  could  bring  against  them. 

Officers  were  appointed,  and  strict  discipline  was 
enforced  and  observed.  Maurice  was  still  under 
Marston’s  orders  ;  hut  Marston  himself  had  a  superior 
officer,  for  which  he  was  not  at  all  sorry.  This 
colonel  of  the  temporary  regiment  was  a  tall,  wiry, 
grey-haired  man,  named  Warden,  who  had  come 
out  with  the  settlers  in  ’20.  He  seldom  opened  his 
mouth  except  to  give  necessary  orders ;  but  he  was 
a  rigid  disciplinarian.  Something  in  his  reserved  and 
rather  caustic  manner  reminded  Maurice  of  his  friend 
Willis,  whom  he  had  not  seen  again  before  leaving 
Fort  Beaufort. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  laager  was,  that  every  man 
must  make  his  own  kraals  for  his  own  stock ;  and 
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this  was  Maurice’s  first  task  on  joining  it.  He  had 
a  span  of  twelve  oxen.  There  was  plenty  of  bush  to 
be  had,  so  he  started  at  the  first  peep  of  daylight, 
and  rode  on  hush  all  day  to  make  his  kraals.  He 
gave  scarcely  any  rest  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
oxen,  for  he  was  anxious  to  get  his  stock  housed  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

He  could  not  tie  up  his  oxen  without  food  all  night, 
so  he  determined  to  take  them  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
kloef  between  the  mountains,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  long  grass,  and  of  thick  bush,  to  give  them  food 
and  shelter.  Into  this  kloef,  accordingly,  he  drove 
them  when  he  had  finished  work  for  the  day ;  but 
the  next  morning,  as  he  sallied  forth  to  work  again 
at  daylight,  he  suddenly  heard  a  single  shot  fired 
somewhere  in  the  mountain. 

“  There  go  my  oxen,”  said  Maurice  to  himself  with 
sudden  misgiving.  And  he  hurried  into  the  kloef,  to 
find  it,  alas  !  deserted.  The  oxen  were  gone. 

This  was  his  first  serious  loss,  but  unfortunately 
by  no  means  his  last.  He  was  not  aware,  however, 
at  that  time,  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had  had  of 
his  own  life  when  driving  his  oxen  into  the  kloef  on 
the  previous  evening.  The  conclusion  of  the  incident 
was  this  : — 

Long  afterwards,  when  the  war  was  over,  and 
Maurice  was  farming  again,  two  Kaffirs,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  servants  at  Segenhoe,  came  back 
and  took  service  with  him  again.  And  one  day  they 
told  him  that  it  was  they  who  had  driven  away  his 
oxen  on  this  occasion. 

“We  had  been  watching  you  all  day,”  they  said, 
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“and  we  knew  that  you  would  put  your  oxen  at 
night  into  that  little  kloef.  When  you  drove  them 
in  that  evening  we  were  hidden  behind  the  bushes. 
We  were  as  near  to  you  as  we  are  now,  and  we  could 
easily  have  taken  your  life.  But  we  had  been  your 
servants,  and  you  had  always  been  a  good  master 
to  us,  so  we  spared  your  life.  We  only  took  the 
oxen.” 

Maurice  recalled  many  an  argument  he  had  held 
with  Ellis  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Kaffir  servants, 
whom  Maurice  persisted  in  regarding  as  human 
beings,  while  Ellis  looked  upon  them  as  something 
less  than  horses  or  dogs ;  and  the  former  exulted 
in  this  vindication  of  his  principles.  Ellis  always 
declared  that  gratitude  was  a  virtue  unknown  to  the 
Kaffir,  and,  in  some  instances,  Maurice  was  obliged 
to  own  that  the  facts  bore  him  out ;  but  in  this 
particular  instance  he  triumphed. 

“  They  had  gratitude  enough  to  spare  my  life,  any 
way,”  he  was  wont  to  say — “though,”  he  was  obliged 
to  add  ruefully,  “not  my  oxen !  ” 

Maurice  had  been  two  or  three  days  in  the  laager 
before  he  and  Marston  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  relating  each  other’s  adventures.  To  Maurice’s 
story  Marston  listened,  as  may  be  supposed,  with 
the  keenest  interest  and  sympathy,  to  which  was 
added  a  lively  indignation,  when  he  realized  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  John  Ellis. 

“Yes,”  said  Maurice.  “But  what  cut  far  deeper 
than  Ellis’s  treachery  was  the  reception  I  met  with 
at  Fort  Beaufort.  I  had  distrusted  Ellis  for  a  long 
time;  but  I  never  thought  that  all  my  old  friends 
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would  have  turned  so  readily  against  me.  Except 
little  Jessie,  God  bless  her  !  ” 

“Well,  that  was  a  good  exception  any  way,” 
observed  Marston,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Maurice’s 
troubled  countenance. 

“If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  1  don’t  know  how 
I  could  have  stood  it,”  replied  Maurice.  “  I  think  I 
should  have  gone  straight  off  to  hunt  for  Ellis  and 
bring  him  to  book  somehow.  That  was  my  first 
idea.” 

“And  we  will  do  it  one  of  these  days,”  added  his 
friend  with  quiet  emphasis. 

“And  Mary,  too,”  Maurice  went  on,  after  a  pause. 
“  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  hurt  that  she  had 
not  a  word  to  say  for  me.” 

Marston  was  silent.  He  recognized  in  Mary’s 
character  a  vein  of  hardness — of  somewhat  Puritanical 
sternness — inherited  from  her  mother,  and  allied  to 
the  extreme  steadfastness  and  constancy  of  her  nature. 
But  he  did  not  love  her  a  whit  the  less  for  it — nay, 
he  felt,  with  a  certain  masculine  joy,  that  he  had 
the  power  to  subdue  and  dominate  that  strong  nature 
— he,  and  no  other  man ;  that  he  knew  how  to  draw 
forth  all  its  tender  qualities  by  the  compulsion  of  his 
great  love,  yet  without  in  any  wise  diminishing  that 
simple  self-reliance  which  had  first  attracted  his 
admiration. 

“  But,  after  all,  Ellis  may  not  even  be  alive,” 
Maurice  continued  presently,  “if,  as  we  surmised, 
that  was  his  wagon  which  was  burnt  by  the  roadside, 
and  those  assegais  marked  the  track  of  his  flight.” 

“Those  scoundrels  have  so  many  lives,”  answered 
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Marston.  “  And  a  man  who  is  born  to  be  banged  won’t 
be  drowned — or  assegaied.” 

“That  was  a  remark  quite  in  Willis’s  cynical 
manner,”  said  Maurice, smiling;  “and  might, perhaps, 
be  a  consolation  to  ourselves  in  these  perilous 
times.” 

“  Thanks.  I  would  rather  be  assegaied  than  hung,” 
responded  Marston,  dryly. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  Maurice,  reflectively. 
“I  remember  that,  after  the  last  war,  in  which  my 
father  and  my  brother  and  so  many  friends  were 
assegaied,  I  was  haunted  for  many  months  by  the 
fear  that  I  should  meet  my  death  in  the  same  way — 
in  fact,  I  was  quite  convinced  that  I  should.  I  dreamt 
about  it  night  after  night.  You  see,  I  was  only  nine 
years  old,  and  rather  nervous  in  some  ways.” 

“  Poor  little  chap  !  ”  remarked  Marston.  “  Yes, 
those  were  rough  times — and  so  are  these,  for  that 
matter.  I  should  like  to  meet  that  fellow  Willis,  He 
must  be  rather  a  character.” 

“1  can’t  make  him  out,”  said  Maurice.  “  He  is 
awfully  close;  but  I  sometimes  felt  sorry  for  him, 
too.  I  think  he  must  have  had  some  hard  knocks 
from  Fortune.  I  hope  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  him 
altogether.” 

“Oh,  he  will  probably  turn  up  again,  sooner  or 
later,  replied  Marston.  “  That  was  a  pertinent 
question  of  his,  as  to  whether  you  remembered  ever 
giving  Ellis  a  blank  cheque  for  any  purpose.” 

“Yes,”  said  Maurice  ;  “and  I  have  been  trying  to 
remember  ever  since,  but  without  success.” 

“It  seems  to  me,”  continued  Marston,  reflectively, 
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“  that  Ellis  must  have  fleeced  you,  or  fleeced  some 
one,  pretty  considerably,  if  he  could  afford  to  eat  five- 
pound  notes.  Allowing  that,  as  you  say,  he  was 
riding  transport  for  the  Government  at  a  pound  a 
day,  he  had  only  been  doing  that  for  six  weeks. 
That  would  only  be  forty-two  pounds.” 

“  True,”  replied  Maurice.  “  But  then  I  know  I 
had  about  forty-five  pounds  in  the  bank,  and,  if  he 
drew  that  out,  together  with  another  sixty — which  I 
shall  have  to  pay  back,  goodness  knows  how,  after 
being  ruined  by  this  war.” 

“  Never  mind,  my  boy,”  said  Marston,  consolingly. 
“  You  will  have  plenty  of  companions  in  adversity: 
and  these  hard  times  make  men.  When  you  are  on 
the  further  side  of  your  troubles,  you  won’t  mind 
looking  back  at  them.” 

“  You’re  a  philosopher  and  I’m  not,”  sighed 
Maurice,  as  he  rose  and  went  away  to  the  performance 
of  some  of  his  daily  duties. 

One  day,  not  long  after  this,  Maurice  had  a  long 
conversation  with  no  less  a  person  than  his  taciturn 
colonel.  Warden  had  met  Maurice’s  father  in  long  past 
days,  and  still  retained  a  recollection  of  him,  which 
gave  him  an  interest  in  the  son ;  and  Maurice  had  that 
engaging  frankness  of  manner,  which,  with  quite 
unconscious  tact,  won  liking  and  confidence  from 
the  most  austere.  He  roused  Warden’s  interest  by 
giving  him  a  brief  account  of  the  sad  fate  of  the  elder 
Brownlow  and  his  son  Alfred ;  and  Warden,  in  return, 
imparted  to  him  what  Maurice,  though  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  had  never  yet  known  :  the 
incidents  which  led  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  the 
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present  war,  and  which  gave  it  its  name  of  “  the  war 
of  the  axe.” 

“You  know,  of  course,”  said  Warden,  “that  the 
two  paramount  chiefs  against  whom  we  are  now 
fighting  are  Sandile  and  Makoma.” 

“  Not  Kreli  ?  ”  asked  Maurice. 

“ Kreli  has  not  joined  them  yet;  no  doubt  he  is 
only  waiting  his  opportunity.  Well,  about  two  months 
ago,  or  more,  one  of  Sandile’s  men,  by  name  Tsili, 
stole  an  axe  at  Fort  Beaufort.  He  was  arrested  for 
the  theft,  and  taken  to  Grahamstown  to  be  tried. 
On  the  road,  however,  as  they  were  making  a  halt 
somewhere  along  the  Kat  River,  a  body  of  Kaffirs 
rushed  out  of  the  bush,  killed  or  drove  away  the 
guard,  and  rescued  the  prisoner;  but  as  Tsili  was 
manacled  to  an  unfortunate  Hottentot,  and  they 
could  not  break  the  manacles,  they  cut  off  the 
Hottentot’s  hand,  and  the  poor  fellow  died.” 

“  It  seems  cruel  to  manacle  a  prisoner  to  another 
man  like  that,”  said  Maurice.  “  Why  should  they 
do  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  security  on  a  long  march,”  replied  Warden, 
quietly ;  “  and  they  could  not  foresee  this  contingency. 
The  governor  demanded  the  surrender  of  these  Kaffirs 
from  Sandile — there  were  about  forty  of  them, — but 
the  chief  refused  to  give  them  up.  That  was  practi¬ 
cally  a  declaration  of  war.  I  suppose  you  heard  of 
Colonel  Hare’s  disaster  ?  ” 

“Not  any  details.  The  Kaffirs  captured  his 
ammunition  wagons  in  a  narrow  pass,  did  they 
not  ?  ” 

“Yes;  he  was  going  to  attack  Sandile’s  kraal. 
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He  lost  about  fifty  wagons,  and  had  to  retreat. 
Moreover,  the  Kaffirs  got  some  wounded  prisoners, 
whom  they  treated  with  horrible  cruelty.  They 
actually  lashed  some  of  them  to  the  wagon  wheels 
and  roasted  them  alive.” 

Maurice  shuddered.  “  Save  me  from  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Kaffir,”  he  said.  “  But  they  were  ripe 
for  war ;  they  only  wanted  a  pretext.  And,  after 
all,  why  should  these  Kaffirs  be  so  discontented? 
What  have  we  done  to  them?  ” 

“  Nothing,”  replied  Warden,  “  but  what  they  have 
compelled  us  to  do.  If  they  would  leave  us  alone  we 
would  leave  them  alone.  All  we  want  is  security  for 
life  and  property.  Look  at  the  life  our  frontier 
farmers  have  led  for  the  last  ten  years.  Never  safe, 
night  or  day,  from  daring  robbery  and  murder.  And 
all  because  the  Home  Government,  with  its  usual 
perspicuity,  could  not  leave  well  alone.  When  Sir 
Benjamin  d’Urban  was  our  governor,  we  were  at 
peace.  He  gave  these  Kaffirs  their  boundary,  he 
gave  them  just  laws,  he  allowed  them  to  trade,  lie 
forbade  them  brandy  and  firearms.  He  would  have 
made  them  a  contented  people  in  time,  if  he  had 
been  allowed  the  chance.  But  no  !  The  wise  heads 
at  home,  with  their  fixed  idea  that  we  settlers  are 
always  cruel  and  brutal  to  the  natives,  must  upset 
all  this.  The  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  has 
never  set  foot  in  a  colony,  or  seen  a  Kaffir,  in  his 
life,  says  they  must  come  back  and  live  next  door  to 
us  again,  and  have  every  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  robbing  and  murdering  us — opportunities  of  which 
they  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  If  only 
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they  would  allow  us  to  govern  ourselves,  we  could 
manage  very  much  better.” 

In  this  last  remark  Warden  showed  himself  to  be 
considerably  before  his  time :  a  self-governing  colony 
was  hardly  even  a  dream  in  those  days.  But  in  his 
diatribe  against  the  Home  Government  he  only 
expressed  the  feeling  common  to  all  the  settlers, 
who  indeed  suffered  much  unnecessary  hardship, 
owing  to  the  prejudices  and  the  ignorance  of  some  in 
high  places,  who  then  looked  upon  a  young  colony, 
not  as  a  promising  child,  who  might  grow  up  to  be  a 
support  to  the  mother- country,  hut  as  a  burdensome 
foundling,  who  had  to  he  supported  out  of  the  rates. 

“  After  all,”  said  Maurice,  after  a  pause,  “  I 
suppose  we  cannot  blame  these  natives.  They  are 
only  savages,  and  they  look  upon  us  as  interlopers 
who  have  come  to  take  their  country  from  them.” 

“  My  young  friend,”  replied  Warden,  with  a  certain 
formality  of  manner  which  recalled  Henderson  to 
Maurice’s  mind,  “  they  are  not  to  blame,  nor  are 
we.  It  is  the  course  of  Nature — it  is  destiny.  In  all 
ages  the  civilized  nations  have  subdued  and  dis¬ 
possessed  the  uncivilized  with  much  bloodshed  and 
suffering  to  individuals,  hut  to  the  ultimate  good  of 
mankind.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  you  read 
English  history,  you  sympathized  with  the  brave 
Britons  in  their  struggles  against  the  Pioman  con¬ 
querors.  Yet  the  Roman  conquest  was  a  good  thing 
for  Britain,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  we  can 
all  now  acknowledge.  There  are  some  races  which 
seem  to  have  no  impulse  of  progress  in  themselves  ; 
they  live  in  a  wealthy  and  fertile  country  for  hundreds 
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of  generations,  without  ever  developing  its  resources 
or  uniting  it  by  commerce  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  end  they  must  be  displaced  by  those  who  can 
and  will.” 

Maurice  could  not  altogether  subscribe  to  this  view, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  shirk  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  on  to  the  convenient  shoulders  of  an  irrespon¬ 
sible  destiny.  But  he  did  not  want  to  argue  with 
Warden — an  upright  and  inflexible  man  for  whom  he 
felt  a  great  respect.  He  turned  to  another  side  of 
the  question. 

“You  must  allow  there  is  a  great  difference, 
though,”  he  said.  “  The  Romans  entered  Britain 
armed,  with  the  intention  of  conquering  it  by  force, 
and  making  slaves  of  the  inhabitants  ;  we  came  to 
these  shores  unarmed  and  peaceful,  asking  nothing 
but  to  live  undisturbed  and  cultivate  the  ground.” 

“  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,”  replied 
Warden— u  as  you  see.  The  natives  will  not  let  us 
live  undisturbed,  and  we  must  either  subjugate  them 
or  leave  the  country.” 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  and  not 
afterwards  renewed.  Maurice  went  to  his  work,  and 
speedily  forgot  the  grand  problem  of  the  conquest  of 
uncivilized  by  civilized  races,  in  the  minor  but  more 
immediate  problems  of  securing  the  safety  of  his 
stock,  and  defending  his  own  life. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

TO  THE  BITTER  END. 

The  war  of  ’46  dragged  its  weary  length  along  for 
twenty-one  months.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow 
Maurice  through  all  the  details  of  that  anxious  time. 
The  periodical  move  from  one  laager  to  another, 
which  became  necessary  when  the  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  had  eaten  up  the  veldt  in  one  place, 
and  must  be  conveyed  elsewhere  ;  the  days  and  nights 
of  sleepless  watching ;  the  exposure  to  cold  and  wet, 
to  hunger  and  thirst;  the  conflicts  against  over¬ 
whelming  odds,  in  which  the  determined  minority  of 
white  men  generally  held  their  own ;  the  many  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  the  many  partings  with  companions 
who  were  never  seen  again  alive.  The  stern  experi¬ 
ences  of  those  two  years  changed  Maurice  from 
a  boy  into  a  man,  still,  in  spite  of  all  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,  light-hearted,  high-spirited,  and  often 
thoughtless  and  forgetful ;  but,  nevertheless,  a  man 
whose  courage  had  been  proved,  who  never  failed  in 
an  emergency,  who  could  always  be  relied  upon  when 
he  was  most  wanted. 

The  fortunes  of  war  separated  him  from  Marston, 
after  a  time,  to  the  regret  of  both.  Marston  was 
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sent,  with  the  men  under  his  command,  to  turn  out  a 
body  of  Kaffirs  who  had  established  themselves  in  a 
range  of  hills  to  the  north  of  Fort  Beaufort,  and 
whom  no  efforts  had  as  yet  been  able  to  dislodge 
from  the  dense  bush  in  which  they  were  hidden,  and 
whence  they  carried  on  with  impunity  their  predatory 
warfare.  The  English  soldiers,  quite  unaccustomed 
to  this  bush  fighting,  were  shot  down  before  they  had 
ever  seen  their  enemies,  and  the  aid  of  the  colonial 
troops  had  to  be  called  in. 

Marston  accomplished  his  task,  which  was  one 
both  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  received  a  wound 
in  the  shoulder,  which,  though  not  serious,  incapaci¬ 
tated  him  for  a  time  from  fighting.  He  was,  therefore, 
sent  in  command  of  a  guard  to  convey  some  prisoners 
to  Fort  Beaufort ;  and  at  this  his  heart  rejoiced,  for 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  would  see  Mary.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  plead 
Maurice’s  cause  with  his  friends,  and  set  matters 
right  between  them. 

He  arrived  in  Fort  Beaufort  without  misadventure, 
delivered  up  his  prisoners,  found  quarters  for  his 
soldiers,  and  then  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Farrers. 
He  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards,  however,  before 
he  saw  Mary  and  Eobert  Farrer  walking  along  the 
street  in  front  of  him. 

With  a  very  few  steps  he  overtook  them.  “  Miss 
Farrer !  ”  he  said,  holding  out  his  left  hand.  His 
right  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

She  turned  quickly,  and,  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  Marston,  blushed  deeply — a  most  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  with  her. 
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Marston  felt  a  delightful  conviction  that  it  was 
not  merely  the  sudden  surprise  that  called  up  that 
charming  blush ;  that  it  would  not  have  come  at  the 
sight  of  Maurice,  for  instance,  or  of  any  other  man 
but  himself. 

“  You  have  been  wounded?”  was  the  first  thing 
she  said  to  him  as  she  observed  his  disabled  arm. 

“Only  slightly,”  he  replied  with  a  bright  smile. 
“Just  enough  to  give  me  an  excuse  for  a  few  days’ 
holiday,  which  I  at  once  resolved  to  spend  in  your 
society — if  I  could  find  it.” 

“I  am  very  glad,”  said  Mary,  who  had  quite  recovered 
her  wonted  composure.  “Father  and  mother  will  be 
so  pleased  to  see  you  again  ;  we  often  talk  of  you.” 

“And  of  Maurice  too,  I  hope?”  Marston  said 
gently.  “  It  is  partly  on  his  account  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  you  all.  I  think,  Miss  Farrer,  that 
you  were  a  little  bit  hard  on  our  young  friend  ;  and 
he  has  felt  it  very  sorely.” 

Mary  looked  up  into  his  face  with  frank  eyes  full 
of  regret. 

“I  know  we  were,”  she  confessed;  “and  I  have 
reproached  myself  for  it  ever  since.  Tell  me  about 
him,  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing.” 

“I  always  took  Maurice’s  part,  Captain  Marston,” 
put  in  Bobert,  eagerly.  “And  so  did  Dirk  and 
Jessie.  And  father  and  mother  were  sorry  afterwards, 

I  believe.” 

“  In  that  case  my  advocacy  will  not  be  needed,” 
said  Marston,  well  satisfied.  “  And  I  shall  tell  Maurice, 
as  soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity ;  but  I  don’t  know 
when  that  will  be.” 
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“  Where  is  lie,  then  ?  ”  asked  Mary. 

“  I  don’t  really  know,”  replied  Marston.  “  I  left 
him  about  a  fortnight  ago,  my  duties  taking  me  else¬ 
where.  They  were  then  breaking  up  the  laager  to 
move  further  north,  I  think ;  but  where  they  may  be 
now,  I  can’t  say.” 

“But  are  you  not  going  to  rejoin  him  soon?  I 
should  like  to  write  to  him  by  you.” 

“Iam  afraid  not,  Miss  Farrer.  The  Kaffirs  have 
left  me  so  little  stock  that  I  have  taken  it  all  to  a 
farm  not  many  miles  from  here  ;  and  shall  leave  it 
there  until  the  war  comes  to  an  end — or  until  I  come 
to  an  end  myself.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  able  to 
use  this  arm,  and  shall  rejoin  my  men.” 

“  How  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  !  ”  exclaimed 
Bobert,  longingly.  “  I  would  infinitely  rather  fight 
than  keep  shop  !  ” 

“  Are  you  keeping  shop,  then  ?  ”  asked  Marston, 
smiling. 

“  Yes  ;  father  has  opened  a  store,”  said  Mary.  “  He 
is  not  fit  to  go  and  fight  himself ;  he  has  never  got 
over  that  terrible  night  at  Vredenhoek.  And, 
as  it  is  useless  to  think  of  farming  at  present,  he 
thought  it  best  to  go  into  business,  at  all  events 
for  a  time.  Bobert  and  Dirk  have  to  assist  him, 
which  is  a  great  trial  to  them,”  she  concluded  with 
a  smile. 

“  See  how  perverse  is  Fate  !”  observed  Marston, 
oracularly.  “  Bobert  and  Dirk,  who  are  longing  to 
fight,  are  condemned  to  keep  shop;  while  I  must 
fight,  who  w7ould  so  much  rather  keep  shop  !  ” 

“But  don’t  you  like  fighting  for  your  country?’ 
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queried  Bobert,  wlio  could  not  at  all  enter  into 
Marston’s  state  of  mind. 

“No,  Bobert,  honestly,  I  do  not.  I  will  fight  for 
my  country,  since  it  is  necessary  ;  but  I  would  much 
rather  my  country  did  not  require  it.  I  would  much 
rather  cultivate  it  than  fight  for  it.” 

“  And  Maurice — doesn’t  he  like  it  either  ?  ” 

“  I  think  Maurice  is  getting  sick  of  it  too,  if  he 
would  own  it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  distinguished 
himself — none  more  so — by  pluck  and  steadiness  in 
battle,  and  cheerful  endurance  of  hardships  and 
privations.” 

“He  would  be  sure  to  do  that,”  put  in  Mary, 
heartily.  “And  indeed,  Captain  Marston,  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  about  our  unkindness  to 
him.  You  have  a  right  to  blame  us  most  severely.” 

“  I  am  not  likely  to  do  so,  however,”  said  Marston, 
kindly;  “and  I  must  allow  that  things  looked  very 
black  against  him.  You  were  not  without  excuse.” 

“  On  the  other  hand,”  pursued  Mary,  after  a  pause. 
“  If  we  exonerate  Maurice  what  are  we  to  think  of 
John  Ellis  ?  And  I  am  sorry  to  think  badly  of  him, 
too.” 

“  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  think  well  of  him 
yet,”  remarked  Marston,  rather  dryly.  And  to  this 
Mary  made  no  reply,  for  just  then  they  stopped,  as 
Bobert  said — 

“  Here  is  our  place — and  there  is  father.” 

The  Farrers  were  no  longer  crowded  into  the  Van 
Bienens’  small  house,  but  had  managed  to  procure  a 
little  place  to  themselves,  where  Smit  had  opened  a 
store.  It  was  his  only  means  of  making  a  living  at 
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present — and  not  a  very  luxurious  living  either.  Mrs. 
Smit,  Mary,  and  even  Jessie,  added  to  the  family 
income  by  doing  needlework. 

Marston  met  with  a  very  cordial  reception  from  all 
of  them ;  a  great  contrast  to  the  reception  accorded 
to  poor  Maurice  a  few  months  previously.  Jessie 
seated  herself  beside  him,  and  would  not  let  him  go 
till  he  had  answered  a  hundred  and  one  questions 
about  Maurice,  and  told  her  everything  he  could 
possibly  think  of  about  the  friend  to  whom  her  little 
heart  was  so  loyal.  Marston  was  strongly  touched 
and  attracted  by  this  earnest,  eager  maiden,  whom 
he  secretly  hoped  one  day  to  call  sister. 

“If  only  Maurice  sticks  to  it,”  he  thought  to 
himself,  “  she  will  be  a  girl  worth  winning  in  a  few 
years’  time.” 

He  had  no  need  to  plead  Maurice’s  cause.  The 
whole  family  was  penitent  and  remorseful  about  him  ; 
the  more  so,  as  there  was  always  that  thought  in  the 
background,  that  they  might  so  easily  never  see  him 
again.  Their  chief  regret  was,  that  they  had  at 
present  no  means  of  communicating  with  him. 

Marston  stayed  three  days  at  Fort  Beaufort. 
Three  happy  days — an  interlude  of  heavenly  peace 
and  rest,  midway  in  that  stormy  time  of  war :  one 
of  those  blessed  pauses  in  life  which,  after  years  of 
toil  and  strife,  we  still  hold  as  a  precious  and  in¬ 
alienable  possession  of  the  past. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  enjoy  as  much  of  Mary’s 
society  as  possible  during  that  short  time ;  but  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  speaking  out  while  affairs 
were  still  in  so  uncertain  and  so  perilous  a  state.  It 
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was  more  than  likely  that,  by  the  time  the  war  was 
over,  he  would  have  neither  a  home  nor  anything 
else  to  offer  her.  Yet  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  leave 
her  without  some  assurance  of  her  regard ;  and,  on 
the  morning  he  left,  after  talking  with  her  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  prospects  before  them,  he 
ended  by  saying — 

“  It  is  most  likely,  Miss  Farrer,  that  by  the  close 
of  the  war,  if  I  live,  I  shall  he  a  ruined  man,  and 
have  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning.  I  dare  not 
ask  for  more  noiv  ” — with  a  stress  on  that  word — 
“than  a  foremost  place  in  your  friendship.  But  I 
do  ask  for  that.” 

Mary  was  no  coquette  by  nature,  and,  if  she  had 
been,  the  times  were  too  serious  for  coquetry  and 
affectation;  so,  although  she  looked  on  the  ground, 
she  answered  steadily  and  straightforwardly,  “  You 
have  that  already,  Mr.  Marston.” 

And  with  that  assurance  Marston  went  away 
satisfied. 

One  night,  some  months  after  this,  Maurice  sat 
alone  by  his  camp  fire,  musing  over  the  past  and 
the  future.  I  say  alone  because,  although  several 
men  lay  around  him,  they  were  all  fast  asleep,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  awake.  He  was  not  keeping 
watch ;  there  was  no  further  need  for  that,  for  the 
war  was  over.  One  by  one  the  chiefs  had  been 
reduced  to  submission  :  forced  from  their  strongholds 
partly  by  strategy  of  war,  partly  by  starvation.  For 
the  present  they  had  no  further  means  of  resistance. 
The  man  who  stole  the  axe,  and  the  man  who 
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murdered  the  Hottentot,  were  delivered  up  ;  and  peace 
of  some  sort  was  once  more  patched  up  between  the 
alien  races  of  black  and  white.  So  Maurice  was  not 
keeping  sentry.  The  troops  were  disbanded,  and  he 
was  on  his  way — home. 

Maurice’s  possessions  at  the  clos-e  of  the  war  were 
three  sheep,  also  a  share  of  one-lialf  in  a  farm  that 
had  lain  fallow  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  house.  Of  his  partner,  John  Ellis,  he  had  heard 
nothing,  and  had  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  he 
were  dead  or  alive. 

Three  days  previously  Maurice  had  encountered 
on  his  road  a  party  of  Hottentots,  one  of  whom 
recognized  and  spoke  to  him.  He  was  an  old 
servant  of  George  Henderson’s,  and  was  in  search 
of  Maurice,  for  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his 
brother-in-law.  Delighted  to  see  the  familiar  hand¬ 
writing,  and  to  have  news  from  home,  Maurice  tore 
open  the  letter  and  read  it  eagerly.  It  was  dated 
two  weeks  hack,  and  ran  as  follows : — 

“  Dear  Maurice, 

“  The  chances  of  war  have  indeed  been 
perverse,  that  during  all  this  time  we  have  never 
been  near  enough  to  meet.  I  have  heard  of  you 
more  than  once,  and  always  with  praise  of  your 
valour  and  hardihood,  which  is  what  I  expected  fiom 
you.  I  have  also  heard,  since  my  return  home,  and 
with  great  regret,  of  your  misfortunes  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  I  refer  to  the  missing  jewels, 
and  the  unworthy  suspicions  which  some  mischief- 
mongers  have  tried  to  attach  to  your  name.  This 
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story  I  heard  from  Mr.  Grant,  who  seems  friendly 
disposed  towards  yon.  Be  assured,  Maurice,  that 
you  have  a  firm  friend  in  me,  and  that  neither  Emily 
nor  myself  would  ever  suspect  you  for  an  instant 
of  any  dishonest  action.  I  have,  I  think,  reinstated 
your  character  among  your  Grahamstown  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  I  have  repaid  to  the  bank  sixty  pounds, 
by  which,  I  was  informed,  your  account  had  been 
overdrawn.  You  can  repay  me  some  day  when  you 
have  recovered  your  losses.  Meantime,  I  hope  you 
will  consider  Biverdale  as  your  home,  and  stay  with 
us  until  you  have  time  to  look  round  and  get  your 
affairs  into  order.  Emily  and  the  children  are  well, 
and  longing  to  see  you.  If  this  missive  finds  jmu, 
as  I  trust  it  will,  do  not  fail  to  come  to  us  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

“  Most  sincerely  yours, 

“George  Henderson.” 

This  stiffly-worded  epistle,  with  its  formal  sentences, 
was  as  precious  to  Maurice  as  a  love-letter.  He  felt 
that  he  had  never  appreciated  the  true,  kind  heart 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  his  conscience  reproached 
him  for  his  impatience  of  the  wise  firmness  that 
would  have  curbed  his  hot-headed  youth. 

“  Dear  old  George  !  what  a  brick  he  is,  after  all !  ” 
was  his  inward  comment.  “  And  how  jolly  to  be  with 
Emily  and  the  kids  again  !  I  must  push  on  now  as 
fast  as  I  can.” 

So  Maurice  returned  to  Biverdale.  Unfortunately, 
however,  on  his  way  down  he  drank  one  day  of  a 
stream  in  which  some  Kaffirs  had  inadvertently 
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deposited  a  dead  cow ;  and  he  had  not  been  many 
days  at  home  when  he  was  prostrated  with  an  attack 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  told  on  him  all  the  more 
severely  after  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
two  previous  years.  Emily  nursed  him  devotedly, 
and  his  youth  and  strength  pulled  him  triumphantly 
through ;  hut  there  were  weary  weeks  of  convales¬ 
cence  to  be  endured,  and  no  prospect  at  the  end  of 
them  but  ruin. 

When  Maurice  was  well  enough  to  attend  to 
business  again  he  had  a  long  talk  with  George  and 
Emily,  who  first  told  him  what  news  they  had  been 
able  to  gather  of  their  various  friends. 

Marston  was  back  on  his  farm  and  hard  at  work. 
Smit  had  left  Fort  Beaufort  with  his  whole  family, 
and  had  moved  into  the  Western  Province,  where  he 
had  bought  a  farm  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
his  business  in  Fort  Beaufort.  Mrs.  Smit  had 
written  to  Marston,  and  had  sent,  through  him,  kind 
messages  of  remembrance  to  Maurice,  together  with 
a  request  for  his  forgiveness.  Of  the  lost  treasure 
nothing  was  known. 

This  news  Maurice  heard  with  mingled  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  Pleasure,  to  think  that  there 
was  no  cloud  between  himself  and  his  friends ;  pain, 
to  know  that  they  had  gone  so  far  away,  and  that 
it  might  be  years  before  he  would  be  able  to  see 
them  again.  Would  Jessie,  he  wondered,  keep  the 
remembrance  of  him  before  her  during  so  long  a 
separation  ? 

Maurice  guessed  nothing  of  Marston’s  attachment 
to  Mary.  Had  he  known  of  it,  he  would  have  rejoiced 
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in  it  as  forming  another  link  between  himself  and 
the  Farrers. 

He  next  inquired  if  anything  had  been  heard  of 
John  Ellis.  Henderson  could  not  tell  him  much — 
except  that  Ellis  was  probably  still  alive.  After  his 
race  from  the  Kaffirs,  and  his  illness  in  Fort  Beaufort, 
he  had  taken  no  further  part  in  the  war,  but  had 
gone  away  no  one  knew  whither ;  and  since  then  he 
had  made  no  sign. 

“But  what  about  our  partnership?”  quoth 
Maurice. 

“  If  you  take  my  advice,”  replied  Henderson,  “you 
will  return  to  Segenhoe  as  soon  as  you  are  well 
enough,  and  set  to  work  by  yourself.  Leave  Ellis’s 
claims  until  he  appears  to  demand  them.” 

“And,  when  he  turns  up,  he  will  claim  the  half  of 
my  profits  when  I  have  done  all  the  work.” 

“  He  cannot  do  that.  We  could  prove,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  owes  you  more  than  you  can  ever  owe 
him ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  he  has  defrauded 
you.  He  knows  that  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I  doubt 
if  he  will  dare  to  return.  Nor  will  he  care  to  do  so, 
knowing  that  Segenhoe  is  burnt  and  you  are  ruined, 
and  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  squeezed  out  of 
you.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  ruined,”  sighed  Maurice. 

“  The  Government,”  continued  Henderson,  “  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  ruined  farmers  such  cattle  and 
stock  as  they  were  able  to  recover  from  the  Kaffirs 
after  the  war  was  over.  I  put  in  a  claim  for  you, 
and  obtained  some,  which  are  here  at  present. 
Besides  that,  as  my  own  losses  have  been  slight,  I 
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shall  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  you  to  get  on  your 
feet  again.” 

“I  shall  never  forget  your  goodness,  George,”  said 
Maurice,  with  heartfelt  gratitude.  And  indeed,  from 
that  time  forward  not  the  slightest  difference  ever 
arose  again  between  himself  and  liis*  brother-in-law. 

Maurice  was  anxious  to  know  if  his  credit  was 
really  re-established  in  Grahamstown;  and  here,  again, 
he  found  that  Henderson  had  been  a  true  friend  to 
him.  He  had  given  Burton,  the  wagon-maker,  the 
bank  manager,  and  several  others,  “  a  good  talking- 
to,”  as  Emily  expressed  it,  and  had  succeeded  in 
making  most  of  them  ashamed  of  their  hasty  sus¬ 
picions.  Maurice,  never  prone  to  resentment,  ac¬ 
cepted  their  apologies  almost  before  they  were  made, 
only  too  glad  to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  one 
again. 

He  told  Henderson  about  Grant’s  friendly  offer  to 
take  over  the  supposed  stolen  property  from  him — at 
which  Henderson  was  greatly  amused. 

“I  suspect  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest,”  he 
remarked,  “  and  would  have  contrived  to  make  twice 
as  much  out  of  the  treasures  as  he  would  have  given 
to  you.  Perhaps  he  would  have  taken  them  with  him 
to  England.” 

“What!  Is  he  gone  to  England?”  exclaimed 
Maurice. 

“  So  I  heard.” 

“  What  on  earth  for  ?  ” 

“  To  learn  to  read  and  write.” 

“Well,  that  is  to  his  credit.  But  couldn’t  he  have 
learned  that  much  in  the  colony  ?” 
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"  I  believe  he  saw  an  advertisement,  in  an  English 
papei,  of  a  lady  who  offered  to  teach  any  one  to  read 
and  wiite  in  about  three  weeks.  He  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  so  off  he  went.” 

Maurice  laughed.  “  Well,  I  shall  always  have  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the  queer  old  fellow,”  he  said. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  John  Ellis  gave  no  sign, 
Maui  ice  resolved  to  abide  by  Henderson’s  advice. 
As  soon  as  he  had  fully  recovered  his  health,  he 
returned  to  Segenhoe  alone;  and  there,  by  patient 
industry  and  greater  prudence  than  in  former  days, 

began  to  rebuild,  first  his  house,  and  then  his 
fortunes. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THREE  YEARS  AFTERWARDS. 

One  evening,  at  the  end  of  November,  1851,  a  body 
of  men  was  riding  along  a  wagon-road  not  many 
miles  from  the  small  settlement  of  Adelaide.  They 
were  all  coloured  men,  with  the  exception  of  their 
leader,  a  young  Englishman  about  thirty  years  of 
age ;  all  were  well  mounted,  well  drilled,  and  armed 
with  rifles. 

Presently,  on  rounding  the  spur  of  a  high,  thickly 
wooded  hill,  they  came  to  a  point  where  another 
road — from  the  eastward — joined  the  one  which  they 
were  following,  and  along  this  road  came  at  a  smart 
trot  another  body  of  men,  also  armed,  but  all  white 
men. 

The  leader  of  the  native  troop  gave  the  command 
to  halt,  and  waited  a  minute  until  the  other  band 
came  up,  when  the  two  captains  exchanged  greetings. 

“  I  suppose  you  are  bound  for  the  military  post  at 
Mantatees  Drift  ?  ”  inquired  the  latest  arrival. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  other.  “  And  you  ?  ” 

“  I  too.  Shall  we  ride  together  ?  ” 

The  two  rode  on  side  by  side.  The  white  men,  of 
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whom  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen,  came  close 
behind,  followed  by  the  larger  troop  of  natives. 

The  captain  of  the  European  troop  was  a  thin, 
wiry  man  of  five  or  six-and-thirty,  with  rather  hard 
grey  eyes  and  a  curt  manner.  He  introduced  himself 
to  his  companion  with  a  few  brief  words. 

“  My  name  is  Willis.  I  am  taking  despatches  from 
Sir  Harry  Smith  to  the  commandant  at  Mantatees 
Drift.” 

On  hearing  the  name  Willis  the  other  looked  round 
at  him  rather  keenly,  as  he  replied — 

“  My  name  is  Marston.  I  am  recruiting  Fingoes, 
as  you  see.” 

“  You  are  commanding  a  Fingo  regiment,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  but  these  are  not  half  my  men  that  you 
see  here.  I  am  to  enrol  another  hundred  or  so  at 
Mantatees  Drift.” 

“  Well,  they  are  good  soldiers.  So  are  the  Hotten¬ 
tots.  It  is  a  great  pity  they  have  deserted  us  this 
time.” 

“And  very  short-sighted,  in  my  opinion.  Sup¬ 
posing,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Kaffirs  should  succeed 
in  expelling  us  from  the  country,  they  would  after¬ 
wards  enslave  the  Hottentots.” 

“  Just  so,”  assented  Willis.  “  And  do  you  think 
the  Kaffirs  will  succeed  in  expelling  us  from  the 
country  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  replied  Marston,  “  although,  I  must 
confess,  this  third  war  has  lasted  nearly  a  year,  and 
we  seem  further  from  the  end  of  it  than  ever.” 

“  We  never  meet  the  beggars  in  fair  fight,”  ob¬ 
served  Willis;  “it  is  all  this  stalking  business — 
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hiding  behind  a  bush,  and  hitting  a  fellow  who  is 
hiding  behind  another  bush — in  which,  no  doubt,  the 
Kaffir  excels  the  white  man.” 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  Marston  said, 
“  Excuse  me;  but  are  you,  perhaps,  the  same 
Mr.  Willis  of  whom  I  have  heard  from  my  friend 
Brownlow  ?  ” 

“  Ah  !  Maurice  Brownlow— yes,”  replied  Willis. 
“  I  remember  that  he  mentioned  your  name  in  telling 
me  his  adventures.  Did  he  ever  find  that  lost 
treasure,  and  get  out  of  the  mess  he  was  in  ?  ” 

“  The  treasure  was  never  found,”  returned  Marston. 
“  I  suspect  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kaffirs,  unless 
Ellis  really  had  it  himself.  I  think,  however,  that 
Brownlow  has  not  suffered  in  any  way.  Every  one 
believed  his  story  in  the  end.” 

“  Even  the  owner  of  the  jewels  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  suppose  you  did  not  hear  the  sequel 
about  the  two  rings?”  And  Marston  related  that 
part  of  Maurice’s  story. 

Willis  gave  his  short,  dry  laugh.  “  That  trick 
savours  of  Mr.  Ellis,  too,  to  my  mind,”  he  remarked. 

“  Ellis  has  never  given  any  sign,”  continued 
Marston.  “  We  do  not  know  if  he  is  dead  or  alive.” 

“  He  is  alive,  and  in  the  Free  State — to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,”  responded  Willis. 

“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Marston.  “How  do  you 
know  that  ?  ” 

“  I  have  been  trading  in  the  Free  State  myself, 
and  have  bought  some  land  there.  I  heard  of  him 
up  there,  doing  the  same  thing.  I  have  not  met 
him,  however.” 
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“  I  wonder  lie  lias  never  returned  to  claim  his 
share  in  Segenhoe,”  observed  Marston. 

“I  suppose  it  has  not  been  worth  his  while.” 

“  Well,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  worth  his  while  now — 
nor  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Segenhoe  is  burnt  and 
desolate  for  the  third  time,  and  poor  Brownlow  is 
ruined  for  the  second  time.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  hard  lines,”  said  Willis,  indifferently. 
“  What  is  he  doing  now  ?  ” 

“  Fighting,  like  the  rest  of  us.  It  came  very  hard 
on  him,  because  Ellis’s  chicanery  had  thrown  him 
back  even  more  than  the  war  of  ’46.  There  were 
lots  of  back  debts  owing  in  Grahamstown  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  and  which  he  felt  bound  to  pay  off, 
as  the  only  remaining  partner  in  the  concern — 
especially  as  most  of  the  creditors  had  lost  in  the  war, 
and  were  nearly  ruined  too.  But  Maurice  worked 
like  a  slave,  and  did  well.  He  had  cleared  himself 
of  debt,  and  was  beginning  to  make  headway  again, 
when  down  fell  the  skies — and,  instead  of  working 
our  farms  and  living  like  Christians,  here  we  are, 
gadding  all  over  the  country,  and  fighting  like 
heathen.” 

“It  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  trying  to  live  in 
some  one  else’s  country,”  observed  Willis.  “  How 
far  are  we  from  our  journey’s  end  ?  ” 

“About  half  an  hour’s  ride,”  replied  Marston. 
“We  shall  get  there  by  sundown.” 

He  fell  to  pondering  over  what  Willis  had  told  him 
about  John  Ellis,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  latter  very  likely  had  escaped  with  the  treasure, 
after  all,  and  had  disposed  of  it  in  the  Free  State, 
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where  he  could  have  done  so  without  arousing 
suspicion. 

“I  wonder,  Mr.  Willis,”  he  said  presently,  “that, 
since  you  have  property  in  the  Free  State,  you  did 
not  stay  there  instead  of  coming  down  into  this 
turmoil.” 

“I  came  down  before  the  war  broke  out,”  replied 
Willis,  “and  could  not  easily  have  returned.  But  I 
am  not  sorry ;  there  is  a  certain  excitement  about 
fighting  which — helps  to  pass  the  time.” 

“  Well,  I  could  find  much  pleasanter  ways  of 
passing  my  time,  I  know,”  returned  Marston. 
“  Where  were  you  when  the  war  broke  out  ?  ” 

“  At  headquarters,  as  it  happened — close  to  Fort 
Cox.  I  rode  in  and  offered  my  services  to  the 
governor”  (Sir  Harry  Smith  was  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  Cape),  “  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
accompanying  him  on  that  famous  march  to  Auck¬ 
land.” 

“You  passed  your  time  pretty  industriously,  then, 
I  expect,”  observed  Marston. 

“Well,  yes.  We  had  ten  miles  to  march,  and  ten 
thousand  Kaffirs — perhaps  more — to  hew  our  way 
through.  We  did  it  literally  at  the  sword’s  point. 
That  old  Sir  Harry  is  a  dashing  soldier.” 

“And  a  terrible  martinet,  by  all  accounts,”  added 
Marston.  “I  have  never  seen  him  myself. — And 
when  you  reached  Auckland,  you  were  too  late  to  do 
anything,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  The  place  was  burnt,  and  every  white  man 
massacred.  But  they  don’t  kill  the  women  and 
children  ;  I’ll  say  that  for  them.  Those  we  rescued.” 
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“  And  the  inhabitants  were  totally  unprepared  for 
this  onslaught  ?  ” 

“  Unprepared !  They  were  calmly  eating  their 
Christmas  dinners,  and,  when  the  Kaffirs  swarmed  in, 
they  took  it  for  a  friendly  visit,  and  asked  them  to  go 
shares.  The  next  thing  they  knew  they  were  all 
being  murdered.” 

“  And  not  one  escaped  ?  ” 

“  Of  the  men — none.  A  few  of  them  rushed  into  a 
sod-house  and  tried  to  defend  it.  These  were  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers,  mind  you !  and  with  a  few  hours’ 
warning  might  have  made  some  sort  of  a  stand. 
But  the  black  brutes  set  fire  to  the  house,  and,  when 
the  poor  wretches  were  obliged  to  come  out,  they 
were  stabbed  one  after  the  other.” 

Marston  shivered,  and  suddenly  there  flashed  into 
his  mind  the  memory  of  Mary  Farrer’s  simple  words, 
spoken  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  former  war. 

“  War  is  a  terrible  thing.  How  one  suffers  !  ” 

Her  voice  and  face  came  back  to  him  vividly,  and 
he  drew  a  sharp,  quick  sigh.  Where  was  she  now  ? 
he  wondered.  Safe  in  her  western  home,  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  away.  During  these  three  years 
of  toil,  misfortune,  and  renewed  war,  he  had  not  once 
seen  her,  though,  at  long  intervals,  he  had  exchanged 
letters  with  her.  Did  she,  he  would  fain  have  known, 
still  grant  him  that  foremost  place  in  her  friendly 
regard,  which  she  had  promised  him  when  they  last 
parted  ?  And  in  what  happy  future,  of  which  as  yet 
he  could  see  no  faintest  foreshadowing,  would  he  be 
able  to  ask  her  for  more  ? 

Willis’s  voice  broke  in  upon  his  meditations. 
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“That  is  our  destination,  I  suppose?”  lie  observed, 
indicating  some  buildings  surrounded  by  planted 
trees,  which  became  visible  about  half  a  mile  away. 

Marston  bad  just  opened  bis  lips  to  reply,  when 
suddenly,  from  a  bush-grown  kopje  on  their  right, 
came  cries  of  distress  and  calls  for  help,  uttered  in  a 
woman’s  voice. 

“  Halt !  ”  cried  Willis  and  Marston,  simultaneously. 
And,  as  their  troops  stood  instantly  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  they  themselves  dashed  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound,  followed  by  four  of  Willis’s  men,  at 
a  brief  command  from  their  leader. 

They  had  not  left  the  road  a  hundred  yards  behind, 
however,  when  round  the  base  of  the  kopje  a  woman 
came  running,  swiftly  but  wearily.  She  was  evidently 
exhausted,  and  was  hindered  by  the  long  grass  and 
low  hushes,  which  caught  her  dress  and  impeded 
her  steps.  Close  behind  her,  and  almost  in  act  to 
seize  her,  were  two  huge  Kaffirs,  who,  at  sight  of 
the  armed  Englishmen,  turned  instantly  and  fled. 

Willis  had  his  gun  ready  and  fired ;  but  the  man 
at  whom  he  aimed  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and, 
as  the  bullet  whistled  over  his  head,  darted  away  like 
a  snake  among  the  grass  and  bushes  with  incredible 
swiftness.  The  other  man  had  already  disappeared. 

Marston,  meanwhile,  with  a  strange  and  sudden 
contraction  of  the  heart,  had  sprung  from  his  horse, 
and  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  woman,  who,  directly 
she  saw  that  she  was  saved,  had  sunk  exhausted  on 
the  ground,  panting  for  breath  in  short,  quick  gasps. 
Marston,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  found  that 
what  he  had  taken  for  a  wild  fancy  was  indeed  a  fact, 
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and  recognized,  to  Iris  profound  astonishment,  Mary 
Farrer — Mary,  of  whom  he  had  just  now  been 
dreaming  safe  and  secure  in  her  far-away  home. 

She  was  not  unconscious,  but  unable  to  speak. 
Marston  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  on  his 
horse  ;  then  remounted,  and  held  her  firmly  with  one 
arm  in  front  of  him.  He  saw  in  her  eyes  that  she 
recognized  him,  and,  as  she  leaned  sobbing  for  breath 
upon  his  breast,  and  allowed  her  head  to  rest  on  his 
shoulder,  his  heart  beat  strongly  within  him,  and  he 
resolved  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  not  leave 
her  again  without  hearing  from  her  lips  an  avowal  of 
her  love. 

Willis  rode  up  to  him.  “I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use 
to  ride  into  a  nest  of  them  with  a  handful  of  men,” 
he  said  discontentedly.  “We  had  best  go  on.” 

“  Undoubtedly,”  replied  Marston,  whose  only 
thought  just  then  was  to  place  Mary  in  safety. 

They  returned  to  the  road  and  resumed  their  journey; 
but  they  had  not  quite  reached  the  military  station 
when  they  saw,  at  a  little  distance,  a  farmhouse,  to 
which  Mary  pointed  while  she  made  an  effort  to  speak. 

“  That  is  where  I  live,”  she  said. 

Marston  called  another  halt.  “  I  must  take  Miss 
Farrer  to  her  friends,”  he  said  to  Willis. 

“  Of  course,”  replied  the  other,  with  a  somewhat 
surprised  glance.  “  I  think,  however,  that  I  will 
ride  on  as  it  is  late.  We  shall  meet  again  shortly.” 

Marston  assented,  and  turned  his  horse’s  head 
toward  the  farmhouse.  His  troop  waited  for  him  in 
the  road,  while  Willis,  with  his  men,  rode  on  to 
Mantatees  Drift. 
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THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  house  Mary  had  re¬ 
covered  herself  sufficiently  to  sit  up,  though  Marston 
still  held  her  firmly  with  his  right  arm.  As  he  rode 
up  to  the  door  a  woman  came  out  to  meet  them,  in 
whom,  to  his  further  surprise,  he  recognized  Johanna 
Van  Rienen,  Smit’s  eldest  daughter,  whom  he  had 
seen  about  four  years  ago  in  Beaufort.  The  good 
lady  gave  an  exclamation  of  mingled  surprise  and 
terror  when  she  saw  Marston  and  Mary. 

“Mary!  Oh,  what  has  happened?  I  told  you 
not  to  go  !  And  Captain  Marston,  too !  Wherever 
did  you  come  from  ?  ” 

As  she  poured  out  ejaculations  and  questions,  all 
in  the  same  breath,  Marston  dismounted  and  lifted 
Mary  down.  She  was  somewhat  giddy  still,  and 
reeled  a  little  ;  and  he  kept  the  support  of  his  arm 
about  her  waist  while  he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

“  Are  you  hurt,  dear  ?  ” 

“No,  oh  no!  They  never  touched  me,”  replied 
Mary;  but  she  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  “I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Marston.  This  is  the 
second  time  you  have  come  to  my  rescue,”  she 
added,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  momentary  smile. 
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“You  must  not  go  off  the  premises  again,”  said 
Marston,  gravely— “  promise  me  that.” 

“Indeed,  she  shall  not,  Mr.  Marston,”  broke  in 
Johanna;  “  I  will  take  care  of  that.  I  tried  to  stop 
her  from  going  to-day.” 

“I  will  not  do  it  again,”  said  Mary,  looking  at 
Marston. 

“  I  cannot  stay  with  you  now,”  he  continued,  “  my 
men  are  waiting  for  me  in  the  road.  Are  you  safe 
here  on  this  farm,  Mrs.  van  Rienen  ?  ” 

“We  always  thought  so,”  she  replied,  “having 
so  many  men  on  the  place,  and  being  so  close  to 
the  station.  But  now,  I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure.” 

“I  think  it  is  all  right,”  Mary  put  in,  with  her 
calm,  assured  manner  quite  restored  to  her.  “We 
have  several  men  on  the  place,  and  there  is  always  a 
watch  kept  at  night.” 

“  I  will  come  again  and  see  you  as  soon  as  I  can,” 
he  said,  taking  her  hand.  “  I  shall  be  at  the  station 
for  a  few  days.” 

He  took  his  leave  and  rode  away,  the  two  women 
looking  after  him.  Mary  still  felt  tired  and  shaken, 
and  went  into  the  house  to  rest ;  but  she  had  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  her  adventure  to  her  step-sister, 
who  accompanied  it  with  a  running  stream  of  Dutch 
exclamations,  shakings  of  the  head,  and  liftings  of 
the  hands.  At  last,  however,  it  suddenly  struck 
her  that  Mary  still  looked  pale ;  and  she  hurried 
off  to  the  kitchen  to  make  her  a  cup  of  coffee,  which 
was  Mrs.  van  Rienen’ s  panacea  for  every  ill. 

Mary  lay  on  her  bed  with  her  eyes  closed,  for  the 
fright  and  exertion  had  given  her  a  nervous  headache 
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—a  most  unusual  tiling  for  her.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
pain,  and  in  spite  of  the  shock  she  had  experienced, 
her  chief  feeling  was  one  of  quiet  but  intense  happiness. 
She  had  not  seen  Marston  for  three  years,  but  she 
had  wanted  him  many  a  time ;  his  sudden  appearance 
now  was  like  rain  after  a  long  drought.  He  was 
quite  unchanged,  and— he  loved  her.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  that.  As  she  lay  there  in  the  quiet  room, 
with  her  eyes  closed,  she  could  feel  once  more  the 
strong  arm  that  had  held  her,  so  firmly  yet  so  gently, 
and  hear  the  tender  anxiety  in  his  voice — anxiety  for 
her,  tenderness  for  her. 

And  so,  when  Johanna  interrupted  her  pleasing 
meditations  with  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  Mary  looked  up 
with  her  brightest  smile,  and  replied  to  her  inquiries 
that  she  felt  much  better  already — as  indeed  she  did. 

Marston,  meanwhile,  was  thinking  much  the  same 
thoughts,  and  indulging  much  the  same  feelings, 
as  he  rode  on  to  the  military  station  with  his  Fingoes. 
He  had  betrayed  his  feelings  now,  he  knew ;  and  he 
was  quite  resolved  to  go  to  the  farm,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  ask  Mary  to  be  his  wife. 

He  had  reported  himself  to  the  commandant,  had 
disposed  of  his  men  for  the  present,  and  was  going 
in  search  of  his  own  quarters,  when  he  was  accosted 
by  Willis,  who  asked  him — 

“  Well,  is  the  lady  all  right  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  thank  you,”  replied  Marston. 

“You  appeared  to  know  her?”  Willis  continued 
with  some  apparent  curiosity. 

“Yes,  I  have  known  her  for  some  time.  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  family  during  the  last  war.” 
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“1  see.  And  is  this,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  a 
romance  ?  ” 

“By  no  means,”  replied  Marston,  with  a  cheerful 
smile.  “For  the  last  three  years  and  more  I  have 
been  looking  forward  to  some  day  making  Miss  Farrer 
my  wife.” 

“Indeed!”  returned  Willis,  with  more  interest 
than  he  often  showed.  “  Then  this  is,  let  us  say,  the 
second  volume ;  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  a  safe  and 
happy  arrival  at  the  end  of  the  third.” 

“  Many  thanks,”  replied  Marston,  good-humouredly, 
for  he  wTas  much  too  happy  to  he  put  out  by  a  little 
chaff — “many  thanks;  but  I  am  afraid  the  second 
volume  is  likely  to  be  a  long  one.” 

“  Never  mind  the  length,  so  long  as  it  ends 
well,”  observed  Willis,  and  Marston  fancied  that  his 
expression  changed  a  little.  “Look  here,  Marston, 
you  are  to  share  my  quarters,”  he  continued;  “I 
have  a  room  here,  about  six  feet  square,  with  two 
shakedowns  of  some  sort  in  it.  Come  along.” 

Marston  was  quite  content.  He  felt  in  some  way 
attracted  towards  Willis,  and  thought,  as  Maurice 
had  once  thought,  that  there  was  a  good  heart  under 
that  cold  and  indifferent  exterior,  and  perhaps  a  sad 
history  as  well.  So  he  accompanied  his  new  chum, 
and  talked  to  him,  and  made  him  talk — only  about 
indifferent  subjects,  it  is  true :  the  prospects  of  the 
war,  their  own  share  in  it,  and  the  business  imme¬ 
diately  in  hand.  But  a  sort  of  comradeship  was 
established  between  them,  which  Marston  encouraged 
because  he  fancied  it  was  not  disagreeable  to  Willis. 

He  was  right.  Willis  was  a  very  solitary  man. 
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The  circumstances  of  liis  earlier  life  had  soured  him 
and  made  him  mistrustful.  He  did  not  think  all 
men  were  bad,  but  he  felt  disinclined  to  repose  con¬ 
fidence  in  any.  Nevertheless  he  was  human,  he  was 
still  young,  and  he  often  felt  the  need  of  a  friend.  A 
lad  like  Maurice  could  never  have  supplied  the  want. 
But  Marston  was  near  to  himself  in  age ;  he  was 
thoughtful  and  experienced ;  he  was  simple  and 
strong  at  the  same  time,  and  had  a  total  disregard 
for  conventionality,  in  which  he  resembled  Willis 
himself.  Willis  felt  a  greater  liking  for  him,  even 
at  first  acquaintance,  than  he  had  felt  for  any  man 
he  had  yet  known  in  the  colony. 

On  the  following  day  Marston  was  busy  enrolling 
the  rest  of  his  men,  getting  his  orders,  and  making 
his  arrangements,  and  he  could  not  find  time  to  go 
over  to  the  farm.  But  on  the  third  day  he  had  a 
couple  of  hours  to  himself  in  the  afternoon,  of  which 
he  immediately  availed  himself.  It  was  not  ten 
minutes’  walk  to  the  farm,  and  when  he  reached  it 
he  found  Mrs.  van  Ptienen  and  Mary  sitting  on  the 
stoep  in  front  of  the  door,  with  two  or  three  children 
playing  near  them.  Marston  had  just  exchanged 
greetings  with  them,  and  inquired  if  Mary  had  got 
over  her  fright,  when  from  within  the  house  came 
Van  Ptienen  himself,  accompanied  by  Dirk  and  Bobert, 
now  grown  into  tall  and  stalwart  youths. 

“  I  had  no  idea  you  were  living  here,  Mrs.  van 
Bienen,”  said  Marston.  “  When  did  you  leave  Fort 
Beaufort  ?  ” 

“  Oli,  more  than  two  years  ago,”  she  replied.  “  My 
husband  was  always  a  farmer,  you  know,  and  he 
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wanted  to  take  to  it  again.  And  this  farm  belonged 
to  his  brother,  and  when  he  died,  poor  fellow  !  it  came 
to  my  husband.  But  these  are  bad  times  for  farmers,” 
she  added  with  a  sigh. 

“  They  are  bad  times  for  every  one,”  observed 
Marston.  “  And  I  see  you  have  your  brothers  here, 
too — or  are  they  going  to  fight  ?  ” 

“  They  have  been  fighting:  nothing  would  keep 
them  from  it,”  laughed  Mary.  “  I  dare  say  they  will 
have  had  enough  of  it  before  long.  They  are  only 
here  for  a  few  days.” 

“And  how  is  it  that  you  are  here?”  asked 
Marston. 

Before  Mary  could  reply  Johanna  broke  in. 

“I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Marston,  I  would  never 
have  sent  for  Mary  if  I  had  had  any  idea  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  war.  I  had  such  a  long  illness  last 
year,  and  I  could  not  get  strong  somehow  ;  and  I 
wrote  and  asked  Mary  to  come  and  stay  with  me  for 
a  bit,  and  help  with  the  children.  Then  the  war 
broke  out,  and  there  was  no  chance  to  send  her  back. 
I  was  terribly  vexed  about  it.” 

“  There  was  no  need,”  said  Mary,  quietly,  “  I  would 
rather  be  here.  Mr.  Marston,  how  is  Maurice  ?  ” 

“He  was  well  when  I  last  heard  of  him,”  replied 
Marston.  “But  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  war 
broke  out.  He  has  been  busy  fighting — as  we  all 
have.” 

“  He  is  quite  a  man  now,  I  suppose.” 

“Yes;  and  the  right  sort  of  man,  too.  And  how 
are  all  your  own  people  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Well,  when  I  last  heard.  We  have  such  a  pretty 
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farm  :  a  place  called  Thornfield.  Father  has  done 
very  well  there.” 

“  Has  he  quite  got  over  his  wounds  ?  ” 

“  They  trouble  him  occasionally :  I  suppose  they 
always  will.  But  he  is  wonderfully  well  and  strong, 
and  mother  is  also  much  stronger.  *  The  place  seems 
to  suit  them.” 

“And,  I  suppose,  Jessie  is  quite  a  grown-up  young 
lady  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes;  she  is  sixteen  now,  and  has  grown  tall. 
She  is  so  clever,  too,  and  capable,  that  she  can  do 
everything  in  the  house  as  well  as  I  can,  or  better. 
She  and  the  twins  are  the  only  ones  at  home  now.” 

“  I  have  not  yet  heard,  Miss  Farrer,  how  you 
came  to  be  out  in  the  kloef  alone  the  other  evening.” 

“  It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  I  know,”  said  Mary, 
colouring,  “  and  very  wrong  too.  But  I  really  did 
not  think  there  was  any  danger.  The  boys  were  not 
about,  and  one  of  the  cows  had  gone  away  with  her 
little  calf.  I  saw  her  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
kloef,  and  I  thought  I  could  run  and  turn  her  back. 
I  did  not  think  there  were  any  Kaffirs  so  near.” 

“  And  the  cow  is  gone,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  and  the  calf  too,”  said  Mrs.  van 
Ptienen  ;  “  and  not  the  first  we  have  lost,  either.  If 
you  will  excuse  me  a  few  minutes,  Mr.  Marston,  I 
will  go  and  make  you  some  coffee.” 

Mrs.  van  Kienen  was  by  no  means  an  obtuse 
woman,  and  she  had  long  ago  divined  that  Marston  s 
visit  was  to  Mary,  and  that  he  might  have  something 
to  say  to  her  which  was  not  intended  for  other  ears. 
So  she  cleverly  contrived  to  dismiss  the  whole  family 
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by  degrees — sending  off  Dirk  and  Robert  on  errands, 
taking  the  children  inside  with  her,  and  finally 
calling  her  husband,  to  whom  she  dropped  a  hint 
which  caused  him  to  absent  himself  for  a  time. 

Left  alone  with  Marston,  Mary  felt  unaccountably 
embarrassed ;  but  Marston  seized  his  opportunity 
with  the  promptness  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he  has 
only  one  brief  chance,  and  may  not  have  another  for 
a  year. 

“  Mary,”  he  said,  with  his  usual  directness,  “  I 
have  come  here  to-day  on  purpose  to  ask  you  what, 
I  think  you  know,  I  have  wanted  to  ask  you  for  a  long 
time.  I  have  no  home  to  offer  you  now,  dear,  but  if 
I  live,  I  shall  have  one  day ;  and  I  can’t  go  away 
from  you  again  without  hearing  from  your  own  lips 
whether  you  will  share  it  with  me  when  that  day 
comes — whether  you  can  be  content  to  pass  your  life 
with  me  ?  ” 

He  bent  down  and  read  her  answer  in  her  eyes 
before  she  uttered  the  quiet  “  Yes,”  which  gave  him 
all  he  wanted,  just  then,  on  earth.  There  was  a 
minute  or  two  of  that  silence  which  wants  no  words, 
and  then  Marston,  feeling  that  his  brief  moments  of 
happiness  were  slipping  away  all  too  fast,  said — 

“lam  afraid  we  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  yet, 
sweetheart.  Even  when  the  war  is  ended,  of  which 
there  is  no  prospect  yet,  I  shall  have  to  work  for  some 
time  to  get  a  decent  home  again.” 

“  I  don’t  mind  waiting  a  bit,”  said  Mary,  “  if  only 
you  were  not  in  such  danger  all  the  time.” 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  Marston  drew  her  nearer 
to  him. 
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“For  your  sake  I  wish  it  were  not  so,  dear,”  lie 
said  ;  “  but  you  must  not  be  too  anxious  about  me.  I 
shall  not  run  unnecessary  risks.  Neither  must  you,” 
he  added,  smiling  a  little. 

“  Oh,  I  am  all  right,”  replied  Mary.  “  But  there  is 
a  Kaffir,  with  an  assegai,  waiting  behind  every  bush 
tor  you — at  least,  that  is  how  I  shall  feel.” 

“Nay,  that  is  not  my  brave  Mary,”  said  Marston, 
gently.  “  You  must  keep  heart,  and  not  fret  too 
much.  I  will  let  you  have  news  of  me  whenever  I 
can.” 

“How  long  do  you  stay  here  ?  ”  asked  Mary. 

“  I  leave  to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow  !”  She  sighed  again.  “What  little 
bits  of  time  one  has  to  be  happy  in  !  And  shall  I 
see  you  again  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  will  come  over  for  two  minutes  to-morrow 
to  say  good-bye.” 

At  this  juncture  the  family  began  to  re-assemble  at 
the  appearance  of  coffee,  and  the  tete-a-tete  came  to  an 
end.  Johanna,  with  a  rapid  glance,  satisfied  herself 
that  her  simple  manoeuvres  had  not  been  in  vain,  and 
had  brought  about  the  desired  result,  for  which  she 
took  all  the  credit  to  herself ;  but  she  was  much 
disma}7ed  when  she  heard  that  Marston  was  leaving 
the  next  day. 

“  So  soon  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  And  where  are  you 
going  ?  ” 

“To  try  and  turn  the  Kaffirs  out  of  the  bush  down 
below  this,”  replied  Marston.  “  Those  are  my  orders  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  job,  either.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  country  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  I  have  been  through  it  many  times.” 

“  And  will  you  have  only  those  black  men  with 
you  ?  ” 

“  No.  Captain  Willis  is  also  going  with  his  com¬ 
pany  of  volunteers,  so  for  the  present  we  shall  be 
together.  I  am  glad,  for  I  think  he  is  a  very  good 
sort  of  fellow.” 

“  Was  it  he  who  was  with  you  the  other  day  ?  ” 
asked  Mary. 

“Yes,  and  who  fired  that  shot.  Maurice  knows 
him ;  they  encountered  each  other  during  the  last  war, 
but  I  have  never  met  him  before.” 

“  I  am  glad  he  is  going  with  you,”  said  Mary. 

“Well,  I  must  be  off,”  said  Marston,  rising.  “I 
will  run  over  to-morrow  morning  and  say  good-bye. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  met  you  all  again.” 

So  the  next  day  Mary  put  on  a  brave  face,  and  sent 
her  soldier  away  with  a  bright  smile  and  cheery 
words.  She  had  to  live  for  a  long  time  on  the 
memory  of  his  last  kiss  and  the  last  loving  look  from 
his  eyes  into  hers,  for  it  was  many  weary  months 
before  she  saw  him  again. 
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A  RETROSPECT. 

Marston  and  Willis  became  friends.  Even  with  men 
who  are  not  particularly  congenial  to  each  other 
a  life  of  hardship,  privation,  and  danger,  shared 
together  for  any  length  of  time,  will  produce  a  certain 
intimacy  and  mutual  liking.  In  this  case,  however, 
there  was  something  congenial  in  the  natures  of  the 
two  men,  though,  what  it  was,  an  outsider  might 
have  been  puzzled  to  say,  and  they  themselves 
might  hardly  have  been  able  to  explain. 

Be  it  as  it  might,  however,  a  firm  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them.  They  were  side  by  side  in 
many  a  toilsome  march,  in  many  a  night  of  watching, 
in  many  a  perilous  predicament.  They  fought,  they 
hungered  and  thirsted,  they  risked  their  lives  in 
company,  and  learned  to  appreciate  each  other’s 
worth  more  with  every  day  that  passed. 

Still,  Marston  did  not  understand  what  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  bitterness,  cynicism,  and  reckless  in¬ 
difference  to  life,  which  overlaid  the  better  part  of 
Willis’s  nature.  He  could  not  think  that  he  had 
always  been  so,  neither  could  he  conceive  that  his 
unfortunate  experiences  with  Ellis  would  have  been 
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sufficient  to  produce  sucli  an  effect  without  any  other 
cause.  He  remonstrated  with  him  one  day  about  his 
apparent  want  of  healthy  interest  in  life,  and  Willis 
replied  at  once — 

“  Yes,  you  are  quite  right.  I  remember  that  your 
friend  Brownlow  told  me  once,  or  implied,  that  it  was 
unmanly — and  I  was  bound  to  agree  with  him.” 

“No,”  said  Marston,  “you  are  not  unmanly. 
No  one  could  say  that.  But  you  have  been  un¬ 
manned  by  something.” 

Willis  lifted  his  eyebrows.  “A  distinction  without 
a  difference,”  he  remarked. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  returned  Marston.  “  To  my 
mind  there  is  a  difference,  anyhow.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  there  is,”  said  Willis.  “  One  of  these 
days  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was  that  unmanned  me.” 

It  happened  after  that,  however,  that  they  had 
hard  fighting,  on  and  off,  for  a  fortnight.  Marston 
had  trained  his  Fingoes  admirably,  and  they  fought 
well,  with  the  added  stimulus  of  hatred  for  their 
former  oppressors ;  Willis,  whose  company  was  a 
mixed  one  of  Dutch  and  English,  exposed  himself 
with  his  usual  recklessness,  and,  as  usual,  came  off 
absolutely  unhurt.  But,  indeed,  all  these  men 
became  more  or  less  reckless  during  those  long 
months  and  years  when  they  held  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  not  only  every  day,  but  every  hour. 

They  had  cleared  the  bush  of  Kaffirs  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  district  which  they  were  then  patrolling,  and 
were  seated  round  their  fires  one  night,  thankful  for 
time  to  eat  a  decent  meal  and  smoke  a  soothing 
pipe,  when  Willis  observed  to  his  companion — 
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“How  is  it,  Marston,  that  you  don’t  seem  to  have 
any  people  belonging  to  you  ?  You  were  born  in  the 
colony,  were  you  not  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  haven’t  any  people,  and  that’s  a  fact,” 
replied  Marston.  “  Yes,  I  was  born  at  Swellendam; 
My  parents  died  when  I  was  a  little  chap.  I  had  no 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  was  brought  up  by  an  old 
uncle — no,  great-uncle  and  aunt.  The  old  fellow 
died  just  before  the  war  of  ’34,  and,  when  there  was  a 
call  for  volunteers,  I  offered  myself  at  once.  I  was 
only  a  lad  of  sixteen :  but  we  were  all  men  at  that 
age  in  those  days,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
go  and  fight;  I  know  better  now.  However,  we 
marched  off  post  haste ;  and  it  ivas  marching,  I  can 
tell  you.  Blazing  hot  weather — beginning  of  January 
— and  no  time  to  be  lost  on  the  road.  A  good  many 
fell  out,  but  I  was  always  pretty  tough.  Then,  when 
the  war  was  over,  I  got  news  that  my  great-aunt  was 
dead  too,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  to 
go  home  for.  The  old  people  had  left  me  a  little  bit  of 
money,  so  I  stayed  where  I  was,  and  took  to  farming 
in  the  Eastern  Province.” 

Marston  went  rambling  on  in  the  hope  that  con¬ 
fidence  might  beget  confidence ;  and  although  Willis 
still  sat  and  smoked  in  silence,  something  in  his  face 
made  Marston  think  that  it  would  be  safe  to  try  and 
draw  him  out;  so,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he 
said — 

“But  you  seem  to  have  no  people  either — or,  at 
least,  I  suppose  they  are  in  England  ?  ” 

“I  suppose  they  are,”  said  Willis. 

“And  they  have  dropped  you?  ” 
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“  It  would  be  quite  as  correct  to  say  I  have  dropped 
them.” 

“  Isn’t  that  rather  a  pity  ?  ” 

“  I  could  not  possibly  have  done  otherwise,  as  you 
will  allow  when  I  tell  you  the  circumstances.” 

Marston  wisely  asked  no  more  questions;  and 
Willis,  after  a  few  more  silent  puffs  at  his  pipe,* 
began,  in  his  usual  composed  manner : — 

“  My  native  county  is  Yorkshire.  I  had — perhaps 
I  still  have — one  brother  and  one  sister,  both  older 
than  myself.  My  father  had  a  small  estate ;  but  as 
that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  come  to 
my  brother,  and  my  sister  had  also  to  be  provided  for 
out  of  it,  I  was  put  into  business  as  soon  as  I  left 
school. 

“  I  was  not  particularly  smart,  but  I  was  steady 
and  hardworking  and  anxious  to  get  on.  I  did  get 
on.  By  the  time  I  was  two-and-twenty  I  was  already 
in  a  good  position,  and  had  two  or  three  clerks  under 
me.  One  fine  day  one  of  these  young  fellows 
embezzled  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  I  believe 
he  meant  to  scoot,  but  the  money  was  missed  before 
he  had  time  to  do  so  and  he  stayed  and  faced  it  out. 
Suspicion  fell  on  me;  I  was  responsible  for  that 
department  of  the  business,  anyhow.  The  real  thief 
held  his  tongue;  I  was  condemned,  I  consider,  on 
insufficient  evidence,  and  got  five  years.” 

“Hard  lines,”  murmured  Marston. 

“At  the  end  of  nine  months,”  continued  Willis,  in 
the  same  unmoved  voice,  “the  young  fellow  who 
took  the  money  had  an  accident — broke  his  back,  or 
something.  When  dying  he  confessed  what  he  had 
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done,  and  of  course  exculpated  me  entirely.  I  was 
released  at  once ;  but  nothing  could  ever  efface  from 
my  past  the  hideous  nightmare  of  those  nine  months 
of  penal  servitude.  I  believe  that  English  prisons 
are  in  a  better  state  now  than  they  were  then.  They 
need  to  be.” 

“But,  surely,”  said  Marston,  “ your  firm  offered 
you  compensation  ?  ” 

“  They  offered  me  a  better  position  than  the  one 
I  had  lost,  with  a  higher  salary,  and  in  addition, 
almost  any  sum  of  money  I  liked  to  name  in  com¬ 
pensation.” 

“  And  you  would  not  accept  it  ?  ” 

“I  accepted  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable 
me  to  leave  the  country  and  start  afresh  elsewhere.” 

“I  think  that  was  a  pity,  though,”  observed 
Marston.  “I  think  I  would  have  taken  what  they 
offered — it  was  only  justice,  after  all — and  have  lived 
down  the  past.” 

“  So  would  I,”  replied  Willis,  “if  it  had  not  been 
for  another  circumstance.”  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  continued:  “Before  this  affair  happened  I 
was  engaged  to  a  girl  who  lived  near  my  own  home 
in  Yorkshire.  She  wrote  to  me  that  she  believed  in 
my  innocence,  and  that  when  I  came  out  of  prison 
she  would  be  ready  to  marry  me.  That  was  the  only 
thing  that  saved  me  from  madness  during  those  nine 
months.  I  clung  to  that  hope,  even  when  I  thought 
the  fulfilment  of  it  was  five  years  off.  The  day  I 
came  out  of  prison  I  wrote  to  her,  and  heard  in 
reply  that  she  had  already  consoled  herself  with  my 
brother !  ” 
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‘‘All!”  said  Marston,  with  a  sigh  that  showed 
how  thoroughly  his  feelings  were  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  the  narrator.  After  a  minute  he  asked, 
“  Did  she  write  to  you  herself  ?  ” 

“No.  He  wrote.  I  never  had  a  word  from  her. 

“  And  they  were  actually  married  ?  ” 

“  He  said  so.” 

“It  seems  incredible,”  said  Marston,  thoughtfully; 
“but,  of  course,  I  can  quite  understand  that  you  left 
the  country  after  that.  Did  they  know  where  you 
went  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  suppose  so.  I  never  told  them.” 

“But  your  parents,  your  sister — did  not  they  write 

to  you?” 

“My  mother  had  been  dead  many  years.  My 
sister  had  married  two  years  previously  to  this,  and 
had  gone  to  America.  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
from  her,  and  do  not  know  if  she  is  alive.  My  father 
—poor  old  man!— the  shock  of  my  trial  and  im¬ 
prisonment  brought  on  a  paralytic  stroke. 

“  And  you  left  England  without  seeing  him  ?  ” 

“Yes.  I  was  sorry  to  do  it;  but  I  could  not  go 
home  because  they  were  there  living  with  him.  As 
for  my  friends,  I  cared  for  no  one  and  for  nothing 
just  then.  I  was  dead  to  all  the  past.  I  left  England 
a  week  after  my  release  from  prison,  without  writing 
to  any  one,  or  telling  any  one  where  I  was  going ; 
and  I  have  never  had  any  communication  with  home 

since.” 

“And  directly  you  came  out  here  you  fell  in  with 
Ellis?” 

“He  was  almost  the  first  person  I  came  across 
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when  I  set  foot  on  these  shores,  and  he  fleeced  me  of 
every  penny  of  my  small  capital.  For  a  time  I  was 
really  destitute  after  he  had  done  with  me.  Still,  I 
partly  blame  myself  for  that.  I  trusted  him  too 
easily.” 

“  And — excuse  me  asking— but  is  Willis  your  real 
name  ?  ” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  replied  Willis.  But  he  did  not  say 
what  was  his  real  name. 

“Well,”  said  Marston,  reflectively,  “one  can’t 
wonder  that  people  sometimes  ask,  ‘Is  there  justice 
in  heaven  ?  ’  ” 

“If  there  is  it  must  have  stayed  there,”  rejoined 
Willis,  grimly,  “for  there  is  a  great  lack  of  it  on 
earth,  no  doubt.  And  so  here  we  are,  with  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  shoot  niggers.  Fill  up  your 
pipe  again,  old  fellow.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MARTIAL  LAW. 

About  the  same  time  that  Marston  and  Willis  were 
exchanging  confidences  over  their  camp  fire,  Maurice, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  away,  was  patrolling,  with 
the  men  under  his  command,  a  high  ridge  of  hills, 
some  two  miles  long,  which  overlooked  a  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  of  miles  and  miles  of  dense  bush. 

Maurice  Brownlow,  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty, 
was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  young  Englishman  as 
one  could  wish  to  see.  He  was  of  average  height, 
well  built  and  well  proportioned.  His  hardy,  out-of- 
door  life,  and  the  military  training  which  he  had 
received  during  two  prolonged  wars,  had  developed 
his  natural  strength  and  activity  to  the  highest  point, 
and  had  quickened  all  his  senses  and  faculties  by 
constant  use.  At  the  same  time  the  winning  frank¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  of  his  countenance  and  his  dis¬ 
position  were  unchanged,  and  the  moment  he  was 
released  from  the  stern  claims  of  duty,  he  frolicked 
like  a  grown-up  schoolboy. 

He  had  proved  himself  a  good  soldier,  smart,  alert, 
and  daring,  and  had  attracted  the  notice  of  some  in 
high  places,  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  men  fitted 
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for  responsibility  and  action.  His  present  duty  was 
to  patrol  the  ridge  above  mentioned,  and  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Kaffirs,  who  were  swarming  in 
that  wilderness  of  bush  down  below;  but  he  had 
strict  orders  not  to  go  down  into  the  bush  with  his 
men  on  any  pretext  whatever.  The  governor  himself 
was  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  was  massing  his 
forces  for  a  general  attack  on  this  inaccessible  region. 

Associated  with  Maurice  in  this  duty  was  a  young 
fellow  named  Jacobson,  a  very  brave  but  headstrong 
lad,  somewhat  intoxicated  with  his  first  experience  of 
war.  He  was  not  under  Maurice’s  orders,  but  was 
commanding  a  small  party  of  natives. 

It  was  about  midday,  and  Maurice,  at  one  end  of 
♦  the  ridge  of  hills,  was  examining  through  his  field- 
glass  a  particularly  dense  portion  of  the  bush  below 
him,  when  Jacobson  rode  up  to  him  and  touched 
his  arm. 

“  Look  there,  Brownlow  !  ”  he  said. 

Maurice  looked  in  the  direction  he  indicated  and 
saw  a  large  herd  of  cattle  feeding  quietly  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  open  space  immediately  below  the  ridge. 

“  I  see,”  he  replied.  “  What  then  ?  ” 

“  It  would  scarcely  take  half  an  hour  to  ride  down 
and  drive  them  up,”  remarked  Jacobson. 

“But  we  can’t  do  it,”  said  Maurice,  “having 
express  orders  not  to  go  down.  The  governor  would 
never  forgive  such  a  breach  of  discipline.” 

“  I  think  he  would  if  he  saw  that  fine  herd  of 
cattle  in  our  possession,”  replied  Jacobson.  “  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  make  a  dash  for  it.” 

“  Do  not  think  of  it,  Jacobson,”  exclaimed  Maurice, 
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earnestly.  “The  cattle  are  not  worth  the  risk,  and 
it  is  far  better  to  let  them  go  than  to  disobey  Orders. 
Do  not  on  any  account  attempt  it.” 

“  But  there  would  be  no  need  even  to  enter  the 
bush.  The  ground  is  clear  for  some  distance  around 
them,  and,  if  the  Kaffirs  did  come  on,  we  should  he 
able  to  see  them.” 

Maurice,  however,  used  every  argument  he  could 
think  of  to  dissuade  Jacobson  from  such  a  rash  enter¬ 
prise,  and  heartily  wished  the  lad  had  been  under  his 
command  so  that  he  could  have  absolutely  prevented 
him.  To  inspire  him  with  fear  was  impossible ;  but 
Maurice  represented  to  him  that  a  soldier  under 
orders  was,  as  it  were,  put  upon  his  honour,  and 
that  moreover  he  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
the  men  under  his  command. 

Jacobson  at  last  appeared  convinced,  and  rode 
rather  sullenly  away. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  however,  a  man  named 
Edgell,  who  was  Maurice’s  second  in  command, 
came  up  to  him  and  said — 

“  Look  there,  captain,  he  has  done  it  after  all !  ” 

A  small  party  of  men  was  riding  swiftly  along  the 
base  of  the  ridge  towards  the  clearing  where  the  cattle 
were  feeding.  It  was  Jacobson  with  his  detachment 
of  natives. 

“  The  fool !  ”  muttered  Maurice  between  his  teeth, 
watching  them  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  He 
observed  that  the  cattle  had  already  moved  a  little 
further  away  into  the  bush. 

“  That  is  an  old  trick  of  the  Kaffirs,”  said  Edgell, 
who  was  also  watching.  “  They  throw  out  a  herd  of 
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cattle  like  that  as  a  bait.  Then,  by  throwing  stones 
and  startling  them,  they  manage  to  drive  them  on  by 
slow  degrees  further  and  further  into  the  bush,  keeping 
themselves  completely  hidden  all  the  time.  I’ll  bet 
that  is  what  they  are  doing  now.” 

“I  am  afraid  it  is,”  assented  Maurice,  “and  that 
Jacobson  will  just  now  be  surrounded  and  cut  off. 
Cannot  we  signal  him  to  come  back?” 

“No  good.  He  would  not  see  it,  and  would  not 
come  if  he  did.  He  thinks  the  cattle  are  just  within 
his  reach  ;  but  see,  they  are  quite  a  long  way  now7 
from  the  original  spot.” 

He  was  right.  And  the  whole  herd,  guided  and 
driven  by  unseen  hands,  slowly  and  gradually  wTended 
their  wray  onward  into  the  trackless  bush,  closely 
pursued  by  the  hot-headed  Jacobson,  who,  like 
Tantalus,  saw  his  prize  always  just  beyond  his  grasp. 
Before  very  long  they  were  all  out  of  sight. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  shots  were  fired  :  first 
a  few,  then  several,  then  a  wdiole  volley.  Maurice 
w7as  consumed  with  anxiety ;  he  watched  and  strained 
his  eyes  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  Jacobson’s  party 
returning.  He  was  too  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  strict  obedience  to  go  to  the  rescue 
without  orders  ;  yet,  had  the  order  been  given,  he 
would  have  run  any  risk  without  the  slightest 
hesitation. 

The  day  wore  on  to  evening,  the  darkness  fell,  and 
still  the  firing  continued  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
never  ceasing  altogether.  Maurice  could  not  sleep ; 
if  from  time  to  time  he  fell  into  a  fitful  doze,  he  wTas 
constantly  awakened  by  the  firing,  which  v7ent  on  all 
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night,  and  the  sound  of  which  seemed  gradually  to 
recede  further  into  that  dense,  tangled  wilderness. 

When  the  morning  came  there  was  a  lull  for  a 
time,  and  Maurice  began  to  hope  that  the  little  troop 
had  cut  their  way  out  at  some  other  point.  But  no, 
— before  long  the  shots  were  heard  again,  first  on  this 
side  then  on  that,  the  ominous  sound  following  the 
blind  course  of  the  beleaguered  and  desperate  men. 

“Edgell,”  said  Maurice  to  his  lieutenant,  “  I  can¬ 
not  stand  this  any  longer.  It  is  not  an  hour’s  ride 
from  here  to  Brakfontein,  where  the  governor  is  now ; 
I  will  take  half  a  dozen  men  with  me,  and  go  and 
ask  him  to  let  us  make  an  attempt  to  rescue  those 
poor  fellows.” 

“  Bight  you  are.  No  time  to  he  lost,”  replied 
Edgell,  readily.  And,  leaving  him  in  command, 
Maurice  galloped  off  on  his  mission. 

The  sun  was  already  high  in  a  cloudless  heaven, 
and  the  fierce  midsummer  rays  poured  pitilessly 
down  on  hill  and  kloef,  on  stony  watercourses,  and 
burnt  desolate  patches  of  cornland  and  forsaken 
homesteads ;  of  which  last  Brakfontein  was  one, 
standing  on  the  sheltered,  southern  slope  of  a  grass- 
covered  hill,  and  overlooking  also  those  waste  leagues 
of  well-nigh  impenetrable  forest,  from  which  con¬ 
tinually  echoed  the  crack  !  crack  !  of  the  rifles,  where 
a  handful  of  doomed  men  were  fighting  for  life. 

A  few  yards  in  front  of  the  deserted  house,  amid 
the  traces  of  what  had  once  been  a  fruit  garden,  a 
group  of  men  stood,  apparently  in  consultation.  Two, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  height, 
their  soldierly  bearing,  and  their  grey  hairs,  had 
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moved  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  and  were  look¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  of  firing 
smote  on  their  ears.  One  was  the  governor,  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  who,  as  Colonel  Smith,  had  led  the 
forces  in  the  war  of  ’84,  and  who  had  since  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  greatly  in  India  ;  the  other  was 
our  old  acquaintance  Elias  Warden,  colonel  of  volun¬ 
teers,  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  but  as  upright, 
vigorous,  and  unyielding  as  ever. 

As  they  stood,  there  came  a  sound  of  rapid  hoofs 
over  the  soft  grass,  and  the  next  moment  Maurice, 
hot  with  hasty  riding,  dismounted  and  saluted  them. 

Being  desired  to  speak  his  errand,  “  Sir,”  he  said 
to  the  governor,  “  Jacobson,  with  his  band  of  Fingoes, 
is  hemmed  in  down  there  in  the  bush.  He  has  been 
there  since  yesterday  at  noon.  I  have  come  to  beg 
you  to  send  him  help.” 

“  He  had  strict  orders  not  to  go  into  the  bush,” 
replied  the  governor. 

“  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did  my  very  utmost  to  dissuade 
him.  He  was  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a  fine  herd  of 
cattle,  which,  I  believe,  the  Kaffirs  had  purposely 
driven  out  just  below  us.  He  went  down  without  my 
knowledge.  But  pray,  sir,  give  us  leave  to  go  to  his 
assistance.” 

The  old  general  turned  his  keen  and  glowing  eyes 
on  Maurice. 

“  No,”  he  said  shortly  and  decidedly  ;  “he  has 
disobeyed  my  orders,  and  he  must  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Let  him  get  out  by  himself  the  best  way 
he  can.”  * 

*  This  incident  really  occurred  during  the  war  of  ’34. 
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“  Oil,  sir,”  pleaded  Maurice,  “  they  are  so  few, 
and  there  are  thousands  of  Kaffirs.  They  cannot  get 
out  by  themselves.” 

“I  beg  of  you,  sir,”  put  in  Colonel  Warden,  who 
was  much  distressed,  “  relax  your  just  discipline  for 
this  once.  Should  the  young  man  be  rescued  alive, 
you  can  try  him  by  court-martial,  and  even  put  him 
to  death  if  you  think  fit.  But  the  men  who  are  with 
him  are  innocent.  They  only  obeyed  his  orders.” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  sacrifice  other  lives,”  replied 
the  governor,  “  because  he  has  been  fool  enough  to 
throw  away  his  and  theirs.  When  the  rest  of  my 
troops  arrive  a  general  attack  is  to  be  made.  Until 
then  I  have  forbidden,  and  do  forbid,  any  man  to 
enter  the  bush.” 

The  other  members  of  his  staff,  who  had  gathered 
round  during  this  colloquy,  now  added  their  en¬ 
treaties  to  those  of  Warden  and  Maurice,  but  without 
making  any  impression  on  the  inflexible  old  martinet. 

At  last  he  sternly  silenced  them.  “  Say  no  more, 
if  you  please,  gentlemen.  Captain  Brownlow,  return 
to  your  post,  and  remain  there  until  you  receive 
further  orders.” 

Maurice  had  no  alternative.  He  saluted,  re¬ 
mounted,  and  rode  sorrowfully  back  again. 

“  What  an  old  flintstone  !  ”  was  Edgell’s  comment, 
when  he  heard  his  captain’s  report.  “  It  makes  one 
feel  inclined  to  disobey  orders  one’s  self.” 

“  No,”  said  Maurice.  “  And  we  who  are  here 
could  do  nothing;  we  are  too  few.  We  should 
throw  away  our  own  lives,  and  not  save  theirs.” 

Nevertheless,  the  days  that  followed  were  some  of 
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the  most  trying  days  lie  had  ever  spent.  The  firing 
continued  day  and  night,  day  after  day,  night  after 
night. 

“  They  are  making  a  gallant  struggle,”  Edgell 
would  say ;  and  then,  seeing  the  impatient  misery  in 
his  captain’s  face,  he  would  add,  “It  seems  to  me 
that  the  firing  is  getting  nearer  to  the  skirts  of  the 
bush.  Perhaps  they  may  cut  their  way  out,  after  all.” 

At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  Colonel  Warden  arrived 
with  a  large  troop  of  horse.  The  rest  of  the  forces 
had  come  up ;  they  were  now  taking  up  their  several 
positions.  The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  com¬ 
bined  attack  was  to  be  made  on  the  enemy’s 
stronghold. 

That  evening  the  firing  ceased.  The  night  was 
stirless  and  soundless.  Maurice  listened,  and  longed 
to  hear  the  rifles  once  more.  It  would  have  been 
music  to  his  ears  now ;  hut  he  heard  them  no  more. 

The  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  English  troops 
from  several  points  descended  upon  the  tangled 
wilderness,  Warden  and  Maurice  from  the  ridge  on 
which  the  latter  had  passed  those  heartsick  days  and 
nights.  They  went  down  in  cautious  silence,  and 
skirted  the  bush  in  search  of  an  available  entrance, 
which  they  presently  found. 

A  sloet,  or  dry  watercourse,  ran  down  from  a  kloef 
in  the  hills,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the 
bush.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  along  this  natural 
path  when  they  came  upon  a  sight  that  “  gave  them 
pause”  and  checked  their  breath. 

Across  the  sloet  a  huge  yellow-wood  tree  had 
fallen,  its  mighty  trunk  completely  blocking  the 
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outlet  by  which  the  devoted  hand  had  evidently 
sought  to  make  their  escape.  Here  they  had  made 
their  last  stand  ;  and  here,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
fallen  mass,  lay  a  sad  heap  of  swarthy  bodies,  one 
upon  the  other,  ghastly  with  unnumbered  wounds, 
thrown  into  every  conceivable  posture  of  mortal 
agony.  And  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  his  white  face 
turned  upward  to  the  pitiless  heaven,  lay  their  un¬ 
fortunate  leader — game  to  the  last. 

A  murmur,  born  of  feelings  inexpressible  in  words, 
passed  from  rank  to  rank  of  the  brave  English 
soldiers  as  they  realized  the  awful  struggle  that  must 
have  preceded  that  awful  close. 

“Where  are  the  brutes?  Let  us  get  on  and  turn 
them  out,”  was  the  general  desire.  The  double  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  colossal  dead  tree  and  the  terrible 
heap  of  dead  bodies  had  first  to  be  passed  before  the 
troops  could  pursue  their  march. 

The  further  they  went  the  more  they  realized 
what  a  desperate  affair  had  been  that  five  days’ 
battle.  Every  clear  space  was  strewn  thick  with 
bodies,  and  more  than  thrice  as  many  had  fallen  in 
the  dense  bush,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  find  them  or  get  them  out.  In  their  desperate 
attempt  to  escape,  Jacobson  and  his  troop  had  killed 
nearly  a  thousand  Kaffirs,  and  wounded  many  besides. 
The  whole  wilderness  was  foul  with  them. 

The  governor’s  attack  was  successful  so  far  ;  the 
Kaffirs,  that  is,  were  driven  out  of  this  stronghold, 
though  only  to  take  refuge  in  another  as  impenetrable. 
But  for  months  afterwards  that  whole  district  was 
deserted,  for  no  living  creature  could  endure  the 
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stencil  of  the  countless  unburied  bodies  that  polluted 
the  air. 

After  the  war  was  over  a  simple  obelisk  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  devoted  men  had  made  their 
final  stand,  cut  off  from  their  last  chance  by  a 
fallen  tree. 

All  that  Maurice  said  about  the  affair  was  this  : 
“I  do  not  wish  ever  to  see  the  governor  again.  He 
may  be  a  good  soldier,  but  he  is  an  inhuman  beast.” 

“  Suppose,”  observed  Edgell,  “  that  we  had  all 
agreed  to  disobey  orders,  and  had  gone  to  the  rescue 
in  a  body  ?  ” 

“  That,”  said  Warden,  “  would  have  been  mutiny, 
which  is  the  greatest  disaster  that  could  befall  us. 
A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  The 
Kaffirs  are  united,  and  if  we  are  not  they  will  soon 
cut  us  all  to  pieces.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  CHANGE  OF  NAMES. 

“  I  wonder,”  said  Willis,  “  how  many  hundred  miles 
we  have  covered  in  the  last  six  months  ?  ” 

“And  how  many  more  we  shall  cover  before  we 
have  done,”  added  Marston.  “  Will  this  weary  war 
ever  come  to  an  end  ?  ” 

“Come  now,  you  ought  not  to  grumble,”  returned 
Willis  :  “you,  who  have  just  spent  a  whole  fortnight 
with  your  sweetheart.” 

“  I  am  not  grumbling  at  that,”  said  Marston, 
smiling,  “  but  at  having  to  go  and  fight  again.” 

“Well,”  continued  Willis,  “let  us  hope  that  this 
new  governor  will  put  some  fresh  life  into  us.  Old 
Sir  Harry  seems  to  have  missed  it,  somehow,  success¬ 
ful  as  he  has  been  at  other  times.” 

“  This  few  weeks’  rest  has  been  a  great  boon, 
certainly,”  observed  Marston — “no  doubt  we  shall 
fight  all  the  better  for  it.  I  wish  the  fighting  were 
over,  all  the  same.” 

This  conversation  took  place  in  Willis’s  tent,  where 
he  and  Marston  were  smoking  an  evening  pipe,  after 
holding  a  general  review  of  their  troops.  The  last 
few  weeks,  since  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor,  had 
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been  spent,  as  Marston  said,  in  resting  and  recruit¬ 
ing  fresh  volunteers  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  their  ranks. 
They  were  now  in  camp  waiting  for  orders  as  to 
their  next  movements. 

It  was  already  dark,  when  one  of  Willis’s  men  came 
to  report  the  approach  of  five  or  six*  horsemen,  with 
an  officer.  Willis  and  Marston  rose  and  went  out 
to  see  who  it  was,  when,  to  their  surprise,  as  the 
little  troop  rode  up,  their  officer  sprang  quickly  to 
the  ground,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  Marston, 
exclaimed — 

“My  dear  Fred,  how  jolly  it  is  to  meet  you  again 
at  last !  ” 

It  was  Maurice  Brownlow. 

Marston  was  no  less  delighted  at  this,  to  him, 
unexpected  meeting ;  he  and  Maurice  had  been 
separated  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  which  had 
now  lasted  two  years  and  a  half. 

“Ah!  it  is  Captain  Brownlow.  Very  glad  to  see 
you  again,”  said  Willis,  with  unusual  cordiality. 

“  Same  to  you,  Mr.  Willis,”  returned  Maurice.  “  I 
have  been  looking  forward  all  the  way,  as  I  came 
along,  to  the  surprise  I  should  give  you  both.” 

“Have  you  brought  us  marching  orders?”  asked 
Marston. 

“  Yes  ;  which  I  will  communicate  to  you  just  now. 
I  and  my  men  must  camp  out  here  to-night.” 

Arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  the  three 
friends  then  returned  into  Willis’s  tent  to  have 
supper. 

Maurice  communicated  to  the  other  two  their 
orders,  which  were  to  march  the  next  morning  at 
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daylight  to  a  given  spot,  where  they  were  to  join  their 
forces  with  those  of  Colonel  Warden  and  Captain 
Brownlow. 

“I  remember  serving  under  Warden  in  the  last 
war,”  said  Marston :  “  a  man  at  whose  side  I  should 
be  proud  to  fight  at  any  time.” 

“  Yes,  he  is  a  fine  old  fellow,”  observed  Maurice. 

“ Warden!”  said  Willis,  who  seemed  struck  by 
the  name.  “  I  wonder  what  Warden  it  is.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  him  ?  ” 

“  He  knew  my  father,”  replied  Maurice ;  “they  both 
came  out  with  the  settlers  in  ’20.  I  believe  he  comes 
of  a  good  English  family,  but  that  is  all  I  know.” 

“  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ?  ”  asked  Willis. 

Maurice  and  Marston  looked  at  each  other. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  ever  heard  it,”  said  Marston. 

“  Nor  I,”  added  Maurice.  “  Wait,  though,  I  believe 
his  initial  is  E.” 

“Why  do  you  ask,  Willis?”  inquired  Marston. 
“  Do  you  think  you  know  him  ?  ” 

“There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you,” 
replied  Willis.  “  You  asked  me  once  if  Willis  was  my 
right  name,  and  I  told  you  it  was  not.  My  real  name 
is  Warden.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  exclaimed  Marston  and  Maurice  in  a 
breath.  “And  you  think  he  may  be  a  relation  of 
yours  ?  ”  added  Maurice. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  responded  Willis.  “My 
father  had  a  brother  named  Elias,  who  did  come  out 
to  this  country  in  ’20.  But,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  him  ;  and  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  killed  in  the  war  of  ’34.” 
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“  That  may  easily  have  been  a  mistake,”  observed 
Marston.  “  Communication  with  England  was  so  long 
and  so  difficult,  in  those  days,  that  I  think  most  of 
those  old  settlers  lost  the  run  of  their  relations  at 
home  after  a  few  years.  And  it  was  easy  for  false 
reports  to  get  about.” 

“Well,  if  the  colonel’s  name  is  Elias,”  said 
Maurice,  “  you  will  not  have  much  doubt,  for  there 
would  hardly  be  two  of  that  name  among  the  original 
settlers.” 

“  What  is  he  like  ?  ”  asked  Willis. 

Maurice  described  him  as  well  as  he  was  able. 

“  Well,  I  can  soon  find  out  when  I  meet  him,” 
concluded  Willis ;  and  thereupon  lit  his  pipe  and  fell 
into  a  reverie. 

Maurice  and  Marston  began  talking  over  the  events 
of  the  last  two  years,  and  presently  Maurice  said — 

“I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  anything  of  the 
Farrers  lately?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have,”  returned  Marston.  “  I  came,  quite 
unexpectedly,  across  the  Van  Rienens  living  on  a 
farm  at  Mantatees  Drift,  near  Adelaide.  With  them 
was  Mary  Farrer,  who  has  been  living  with  them  all 
through  the  war.  I  saw  them  no  later  than  last 
week.  More  than  that,  Mary  and  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  last  six  months.” 

“  Engaged  !  You  and  Mary  !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice — 
“  well,  I’m  blessed  !  How  did  that  come  about  ?  ” 

Marston  told  him. 

“  What  a  close  fellow  you  are  !  ”  laughed  Maurice. 
“  I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  that  you  cared  about 
Mary.” 
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“  No  ill  feeling,  I  hope  ?  ”  asked  Marston. 

“  Ill-feeling  !  How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ?  No  ; 
you  know  what  my  ideas  are  on  the  subject  of  matri¬ 
mony.  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily,  old  fellow.” 

“  Thanks.  And  so  you  have  not  changed  your 
mind,  either  ?  ” 

“No;  nor  ever  shall,”  returned  Maurice,  with  a 
sudden  earnestness  and  gravity  which  revealed  to 
Marston  the  man  developed  from  the  heedless  boy. 

“  Well,  I  hope  you  will  eventually  have  the  same 
good  fortune  that  I  have,”  he  said  kindly. 

Maurice  sighed.  His  youthful  attachment  to  Jessie 
had  grown  into  a  strong  and  lasting  passion,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  not  seen  her  for  four  years. 
He  often  longed  to  see  her  again,  and  he  often  feared 
that  his  image  might  have  faded  from  her  mind, 
though  hers  was  still  so  clear  in  his.  For  she  was 
but  a  child,  after  all. 

The  next  day  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  a  day’s 
march  brought  them  to  the  place  where  Colonel 
Warden  was  awaiting  them.  Marston  was  eager  to 
know  whether  Willis’s  surmise  about  the  colonel 
would  prove  to  be  correct.  He  hoped  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  near  relations  (for  the  colonel  had  a  wife 
and  daughters)  might  bring  some  domestic  interests 
and  ties  into  his  friend’s  solitary  and  homeless  life. 

Willis  preserved  his  usual  imperturbable  manner 
even  when  he  was  introduced  to  the  colonel;  but, 
after  a  little  conversation  on  indifferent  subjects  had 
passed  between  them,  he  said  abruptly — 

“  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  would  you  mind  telling  me 
your  Christian  name  ?  ” 
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“  Elias — at  your  service,”  replied  the  colonel, 
courteously,  though  evidently  surprised. 

“  In  that  case,”  continued  Willis,  considering  him 
attentively,  “I  really  think  you  must  be  my  uncle. 
And,  now  I  come  to  look,  there  is  a  likeness  to  my 
father.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon !  ”  uttered  the  colonel,  much 
taken  aback. 

“My  name  is  Warden,  too,”  returned  Willis,  not 
in  the  least  discomposed.  “  My  father  was  (or  is) 
James  Warden  of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire.” 

“And  if  that  is  so,  may  I  ask  why  you  call  your¬ 
self  Willis?” 

“I  will  explain  that  later  on.  I  should  like  first 
to  convince  you  of  my  identity.” 

Thereupon  ensued  a  series  of  questions  and  answers, 
which  soon  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  these  two 
were  indeed  uncle  and  nephew.  The  colonel  seemed 
much  the  more  surprised  of  the  two. 

“  And  have  you  only  just  come  out  to  this  country, 
then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  out  here  fourteen 
years.” 

“So  long?  It  seems  strange  that  we  have  never 
met.  It  is  a  great  pity,  too.” 

“  I  never  thought  that  you  were  alive,”  said  Willis, 
whom  we  must  now  call  by  his  real  name  of  Richard 
Warden;  “I  was  quite  under  the  impression  that 
you  had  lost  your  life  in  the  war  of  ’34.” 

“That,”  replied  the  colonel,  gravely,  “was  the 
fate  of  my  son,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  myself.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  nephew,  in  a  tone  of  real 
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sympathy.  “In  that  case,”  he  added,  with  a  win¬ 
ning  mixture  of  respect  and  cordiality  in  his  manner, 
which  no  one  present  had  ever  seen  in  him  before — 
“in  that  case,  you  must  allow  me,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  take  his  place.” 

The  elder  man  held  out  his  hand,  which  the 
younger  grasped  warmly. 

“  Is  my  brother  yet  living? ”  asked  the  colonel. 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  Richard;  “but  I  think 
it  scarcely  possible,  as  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke 
about  a  year  before  I  left  England.” 

The  colonel  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  “  There  is 
not  time  now,”  he  said;  “but  later  on,  when  there 
is  an  opportunity,  you  must  tell  me  your  history.” 

Marston  and  Maurice  were  as  much  interested  in 
this  little  drama  as  if  they  had  been  personally 
concerned.  Marston  asked  and  received  permission 
to  give  Maurice  the  outline  of  Richard’s  sad  story. 
As  may  be  supposed,  the  recital  awakened  Maurice’s 
generous  indignation  and  keenest  sympathy. 

Meanwhile,  in  private  conversation,  Richard  War¬ 
den  confided  the  same  tale  in  greater  detail,  and 
received  from  the  stern  old  veteran  such  a  sudden 
outpouring  of  compassion  and  affection  as  greatly 
astonished  and  deeply  touched  him. 

“  But  why,  uncle,”  he  asked,  “did  you  drop  all 
communication  with  the  people  at  home  ?  They  had 
done  you  no  injury.” 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  considered  it  an 
injury,”  replied  the  colonel;  “but  I  must  own  that 
I  myself  dropped  the  correspondence  through  wounded 
feeling.  When  my  son  was  killed  by  Kaffirs  in  ’34, 
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I  wrote  to  my  brother.  I  had  not  written  for  a  very 
long  time,  I  know ;  but  I  told  him  of  my  loss.  He 
wrote  back  and  said  that  it  was  the  just  judgment  of 
God  upon  me  for  our  cruel  treatment  of  the  poor 
natives.  I  never  wrote  again.” 

“  I  should  think  not,”  replied  Bichard.  “  I  recog¬ 
nize  my  puritanical  old  father  in  that.  I  think  he 
honestly  had  that  impression  about  the  settlers  and 
the  natives.  But  I  wonder  how  it  was  that  I  never 
heard  of  that  letter,  and  that  I  certainly  thought  it 
was  you  who  had  been  killed.” 

“  You  were  not  living  at  home,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  No.  And  I  heard  somehow  that  Elias  Warden 
was  killed,  and  thought,  of  course,  it  was  you.  I 
had  forgotten  that  you  had  a  son.” 

“  We  corresponded  very  rarely,”  replied  his  uncle; 
“  and  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles 
family  ties  become  sadly  loosened.  But  we  will 
make  pip  for  all  that  now,  Bichard.” 

There  was  scant  leisure,  however,  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  emotions  or  the  knitting  together  of  fresh 
ties.  The  new  governor  meant  business.  The  Home 
Government  was  weary  of  this,  “  The  longest  and 
costliest  war  the  colony  ever  engaged  in  with  the 
Ama-Xosa.”  It  had  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  hook 
or  by  crook.  All  the  forces  in  the  field — amounting 
now  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men— were  ordered  to 
advance  ;  and  thereupon  ensued  some  of  the  hardest 
and  most  desperate  fighting  that  our  volunteers  had 
yet  experienced.  The  Kaffirs  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  their  great  stronghold,  the  Amatolas.  “  From 
hill  to  hill  and  kloef  to  kloef  they  were  forced  back, 
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until,  in  despair,  tliey  fled  across  tlie  Kei.  Kreli’s 
principal  kraal  was  burnt,  and  ten  thousand  head 
of  cattle  were  captured.  Makoma  was  routed  out 
of  the  Water kloef.  Sandile  finally  gave  himself  up 
to  the  governor,  and  the  minor  chiefs  sued  for  peace.” 

Thus,  in  a  few  words,  is  related  the  final  close 
of  this  costly  war.  Costly,  not  only  in  money,  but 
in  lives  of  men,  in  loss  of  property,  and  in  throwing 
back  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  for  years. 

All  the  friends  whose  fortunes  we  have  followed 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  these  eventful  years  were 
again  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Still,  when  at 
last  they  realized  that  peace  was  near  at  hand — a 
more  stable  peace  than  they  had  yet  enjoyed,  giving 
them  some  promise  of  security  and  years  of  quiet 
and  fruitful  labour — they  drew  deep  breaths  of 
thankfulness,  and  congratulated  themselves  that,  as 
Eichard  Warden  remarked,  “All  their  limbs  were 
intact,  and  no  damage  of  any  consequence  done  to 
their  skins.”  So  that,  after  all,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  them  from  going  back  to  their  deserted 
homes,  taking  fresh  heart  and — beginning  again. 

“That  is  what  father  always  said,”  observed 
Maurice,  “  and  what  he  did  too.  And  that  is  what 
I  am  always  going  to  say  and  do.” 
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RESUSCITATION. 

Before  the  troops  were  disbanded  there  was  one 
more  adventure  in  store  for  Maurice,  and  one  more 
surprise — this  time,  however,  of  an  agreeable  nature. 
It  happened  in  this  wise. 

One  of  the  minor  chiefs  of  the  Kaffirs  came  to  the 
governor  to  surrender  and  sue  for  peace.  With  him, 
as  interpreter,  came  an  English  missionary,  who  had 
been  a  captive  amongst  the  Kaffirs  for  some  time. 
Maurice  happened  to  be  present  at  the  interview,  and 
was  interested  by  the  appearance  of  this  man,  who 
had  evidently  passed  through  some  rough  experiences. 
He  was  very  thin,  and  his  hair  was  almost  white,  yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  an  old  man.  All  down  the  one 
side  of  his  face  was  a  tremendous  scar,  and  his  left 
hand  and  arm  were  in  some  way  crippled.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  manner  was  cheerful  and  bright,  he  spoke 
in  a  rather  loud  voice,  and  seemed  full  of  life  and 
animation. 

After  the  chief’s  submission  had  been  accepted,  on 
the  same  terms  as  had  been  given  to  the  others,  the 
governor  addressed  some  questions  to  the  missionary 
about  himself.  He  began  saying  that  his  name  was 
Hannam. 
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“Hannam!”  thought  Maurice,  “  where  have  I 
heard  that  name  before  ?  ”  But  though  he  cudgelled 
his  brains,  he  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect. 

Presently,  however,  the  missionary  gave  a  slight 
sketch  of  some  of  his  experiences.  He  said  that, 
when  the  war  of  ’46  broke  out,  he  was  on  the  road, 
trying  to  reach  one  of  the  mission  stations,  where  he 
had  friends  whom  he  wished  to  warn.  He  had  joined 
himself  to  a  party  who  were  flying  to  Fort  Beaufort, 
with  all  their  worldly  goods  on  a  wagon. 

“We  slept  one  night  at  a  deserted  farmhouse,  the 
name  of  which  I  forget,”  he  continued,  “  and  in  the 
night  were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  Kaffirs.  They 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  we  all  escaped  into  the  bush 
through  a  little  back  window ;  but  as  we  tried  to  get 
away,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  I  was  shot  in  the 
arm,  and  fell.  The  people  with  whom  I  was  travelling- 
no  doubt  thought  that  I  was  killed  —  perhaps  they 
were  killed  themselves.  I  never  knew  what  became 
of  them.” 

Now  Maurice  knew  who  the  man  was.  He 
remembered  hearing  Smit  talk  of  the  missionary, 
Mr.  Hannam,  who  had  been  travelling  with  them, 
and  whom  they  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

“And  how  was  it  that  the  Kaffirs  spared  your 
life  ?  ”  asked  the  governor. 

“  Because  they  recognized  me  as  a  missionary. 
One  man,  seeing  that  I  was  not  dead,  was  about  to 
kill  me,  and  very  nearly  did  so,  giving  me  this  blow 
on  the  head  of  which  you  still  see  the  scar.  But 
another,  recognizing  me,  stopped  him.  They  carried 
me  away,  looked  after  me,  and  doctored  me — after 
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their  own  fashion ;  ancl  eventually,  by  some  miracle, 
I  recovered,  though  only  after  an  illness  lasting  for 
months.” 

“And  you  have  remained  among  them  ever 
since  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have.  I  know  these  people,  their  language, 
customs,  and  character,  and  I  have  acquired  some 
little  influence  with  them.  When  this  war,  that  is  now 
happily  ended,  was  threatening,  I  used  every  effort 
to  avert  it.  But  that  was  not  permitted  to  me,”  he 
concluded  with  a  sigh. 

The  governor  was  then  about  to  terminate  the 
interview,  when  Mr.  Hannam  said  to  him — 

“  If  you  will  allow  me,  sir,  to  trespass  on  your  time 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  should  like  to  ask  your 
opinion  as  to  some  property  that  has  come  into  my 
hands,  but  does  not  belong  to  me.  This  chief,  whose 
captive,  or  guest,  I  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
had  in  his  possession  a  few  jewels  and  silver  articles, 
which  had  been  stolen  from  a  wagon  by  some  of  his 
followers.  I  think  he  liked  them  because  they  were 
pretty  and  bright ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  their  value, 
and  made  no  use  of  them.  I  saw  these  things,  and 
observed  that  some  of  them  had  initials  engraved  on 
them  ;  and  it  struck  me  that,  if  I  could  persuade  the 
chief  to  give  them  up,  I  might  be  able  to  trace  the 
owners  of  them.  He  would  not  part  with  them,  how¬ 
ever,  until,  a  few  months  back,  his  eldest  son  was 
very  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  I,  having  a  little  know¬ 
ledge  of  medicine,  nursed  the  boy,  and  was  mercifully 
enabled  to  pull  him  through.  The  chief  was  so 
grateful  to  me,  that,  at  my  renewed  request,  he 
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willingly  rewarded  me  with  the  treasures  I  have 
mentioned.” 

At  this  juncture,  Maurice  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  and  came  forward. 

“  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you,”  he  said  eagerly; 
“  but  are  the  initials  you  spoke  of  E.  and  F.  ?  ” 

“Yes,  they  are,”  said  Mr.  Hannam,  surprised. 
“  Are  the  things  yours  ?  ” 

“No,”  replied  Maurice,  “  they  are  not  mine;  but 
I  think  I  know  whose  they  are.”  And  he  proceeded 
to  describe  one  or  two  of  the  articles  as  accurately 
as  he  could  remember  them. 

“Yes,  they  are  evidently  the  same,”  said  the 
missionary.  “  And  to  whom  do  they  belong,  then  ?  ” 

“  They  belong  to  Mrs.  Smit :  to  the  very  people 
with  whom  you  were  travelling  when  you  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kaffirs.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  How  very  strange!  But 
whose  are  the  initials,  then?  ” 

“Mrs.  Smit  was  formerly  Mrs.  Farrer.  But  I 
do  not  know  if  the  F.  stood  for  Farrer,  or  for  her 
maiden  name,  which  I  believe  was  Field.  The  silver 
mug  with  E.  F.  on  it  belonged  to  her  eldest  daughter, 
— Ellen  Farrer,  as  she  was  then.” 

“And  the  things  were  actually  stolen  off  their  wagon, 
then  ?  ” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Maurice;  “  they  had  already  lost 
sight  of  them  for  years.  But  that  is  rather  a  long 
story  to  tell  now,”  he  added,  feeling  that  it  was  also 
rather  a  difficult  story  to  tell. 

“  We  should  like  to  hear  it,  however,  Mr.  Brownlow,” 
put  in  the  governor,  who  had  listened  to  the  foregoing 
conversation  with  great  interest. 
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Thus  commanded,  Maurice  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  He  related  the  matter  as  briefly  as  possible ; 
but,  when  he  came  to  the  point  where  he  returned  to 
fetch  the  treasure  and  found  it  not,  he  concluded 
with  the  words — 

“I  do  not  know  who  dug  it  up  again,  and  have 
never  had  the  least  idea  what  had  become  of  it.” 

‘k  It  appears  likely,”  observed  the  missionary,  “that 
some  Kaffirs  saw  you  when  you  buried  it  the  second 
time,  and  that  they  dug  it  up  again ;  the  story  about 
stealing  it  off  a  wagon  would  then  be  false.” 

“  That  is  very  possible,”  said  the  governor;  “  how¬ 
ever,  the  affair  is  quite  straightforward  now.  If 
Captain  Brownlow  will  undertake  to  restore  these 
things  to  the  rightful  owner,  by  all  means  hand  them 
over  to  him.” 

“  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure,”  said  the  missionary. 
“  Do  you  know  where  the  Smits  are  now,  Mr.  Brown- 
low  ?  Did  they  all  escape  that  awful  night  ?  ” 

“  They  all  escaped,”  replied  Maurice,  “  in  a 
marvellous  manner,  and  are  now  living  in  the 
Western  Province.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  restore 
their  property  to  them  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  meeting  then  broke  up,  and  the  chief  men  took 
formal  leave  of  each  other.  While  this  proceeding 
was  going  forward,  Maurice  felt  some  one  pluck  at 
his  elbow,  and  an  insinuating  voice  said  in  Kaffir — 

“  Does  not  the  baas  remember  me  ?  ” 

Maurice  turned,  and  contemplated  the  swarthy 
countenance  that  peered  into  his  for  a  moment 
without  recollection.  Presently,  however,  he  recog¬ 
nized  his  old  servant  Ninepence. 
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“Is  it  you,  Ninepence?”  he  exclaimed.  “Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  ” 

“  In  my  own  country,  baas.  I  have  not  fought 
against  the  white  men — indeed  I  have  not.  Kreli 
would  not  let  me  come  back  ;  but  now  he  will  let  me, 
because  the  white  men  have  defeated  him.  Is  the 
baas  going  back  to  his  farm  again  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so,”  said  Maurice,  with  a  sigh. 

“  Then  I  will  come  back  again,”  said  Ninepence. 
“All  right,  Ninepence.  But  I  shall  not  be  there 
for  three  or  four  weeks  yet.” 

He  was  turning  away,  when  Ninepence  laid  hold  of 
him  again,  and  whispered  in  his  ear — 

“  Listen,  baas.  It  was  Baas  Jan  who  dug  up 
those  jewels.” 

“  Mr.  Ellis  ?  ”  exclaimed  Maurice. 

“  Yes.  That  night  when  the  Kaffirs  came  and 

fought  with  you  in  the  house - ” 

“  Yes— well  ?  ” 

“  One  of  them  was  my  brother.  He  was  wounded. 
When  you  were  asleep  Baas  Jan  brought  in  the 
jewels.  He  sewed  two  rings  into  his  coat,  and  he 
sewed  all  the  others  in  a  little  bag.  When  he  rode 
awa}7  the  next  morning,  he  had  them  all  wrapped  up 
in  his  greatcoat  and  strapped  on  his  horse  in  front 
of  him.  He  took  them  to  Graliamstown.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  !  ”  said  Maurice.  “  Well,  Ninepence, 
I  shall  look  out  for  you  when  I  get  home  again.” 

He  returned  to  his  quarters  with  plenty  to  reflect 
upon,  and  wishing  that  some  of  his  friends  were  at 
hand  to  hear  the  remarkable  end  of  a  remarkable 
story. 
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Tlie  next  day,  before  the  camp  broke  up,  Mr. 
Hannam  came  over  again,  bringing  the  long-lost 
treasure.  Maurice  went  through  it,  and  found  every¬ 
thing  intact,  excepting,  of  course,  the  two  rings 
which  had  been  sewn  into  his  coat.  He  entertained 
the  missionary  with  the  account  of  the  Smits’  escape 
from  Vredenhoek,  and  Jessie’s  exploit,  which  he 
always  enjoyed  relating  to  a  fresh  listener.  Mr. 
Hannam  was  as  full  of  interest  and  admiration  as 
could  possibly  be  desired,  and  charged  Maurice  with 
various  messages  of  remembrance  to  the  Smit  family; 
and  Maurice’s  heart  throbbed  with  sudden  delight  as 
he  reflected  that  he  would  soon  be  at  liberty  to  go 
and  deliver  these  messages,  and  finally  restore  the 
lost  treasures. 

A  few  days  later  he  rejoined  Marston  and  the  two 
Wardens,  the  troops  being  disbanded,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  at  once  astonishing  and  delighting  them 
by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Smit’s  jewels  and  the  strange 
history  of  their  recovery.  He  also  told  them  of  the 
piece  of  information  he  had  received  from  his  old 
servant  Ninepence. 

“  The  only  thing  that  remains  incomprehensible 
to  me,’1  he  said,  after  they  had  discussed  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings,  “is,  that  Ellis  has  never  turned 
up  again.  Our  partnership  has  never  been  dissolved, 
and  I  don’t  quite  know  what  to  do  about  it.” 

“Well,  look  here,”  said  Eichard  Warden,  “I  am 
going  up  to  the  Free  State  before  long  to  see  after 
my  little  bit  of  land  there,  which  I  left  in  charge  of 
an  old  Dutchman,  who,  no  doubt,  thinks  I  am  dead. 
If  Ellis  is  up  there  still,  I  will  try  and  find  him  out. 
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And  wlien  I  have  found  him  I  will  take  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  make  him  tell  the  truth,  if 
that  is  possible,  and  compel  him  to  consent  to  a  legal 
dissolution  of  your  partnership.” 

“  Thanks  very  much,  Warden,”  replied  Maurice, 
laughing.  “You  will  really  do  me  a  great  favour  if 
you  can  unearth  the  fellow.  I  can't  understand  him 
at  all.” 

“  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  to  come  back,”  observed 
Marston — “thought  he  had  made  the  Colony  too  hot 
to  hold  him.” 

“I  think  that  is  very  likely,”  put  in  Colonel 
Warden.  “And  as  I  am  going  up  yonder  with  my 
nephew,  if  I  can  do  anything  to  assist  you,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  I  shall  be  very  glad.” 

“I  suppose  you  are  going  back  to  Segenhoe, 
Maurice?”  asked  Marston. 

“Yes,”  replied  Maurice.  “But,  before  I  do  any¬ 
thing  else,  I  am  going  to  Tliornfield.” 

“I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,”  sighed  Marston, 
“  but  I  can’t.” 

For  Mary  Farrer  had  gone  home  some  time  ago, 
and  Marston  had  resolved  within  himself  that  he 
would  not  go  to  Tliornfield  until  he  could  claim 
her  for  his  own,  and  bring  her  back  with  him  to 
the  home  which  they  should  thenceforward  share 
together. 
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THORNFIELD. 

“  Oh  dear  me !  Another  stoppage !  Wliat  an 
unfortunate  journey  this  has  been  !  What  is  the 
matter  now  ?  ” 

Half  laughing,  half  grumbling,  Mrs.  George 
Henderson  climbed  out  at  the  back  of  the  wagon, 
and  went  round  to  see  what  had  happened. 

It  was  a  clear,  cool  evening  in  October,  about  nine 
o’clock.  A  young  moon,  riding  high  in  heaven,  shed 
a  soft  and  weird  light  over  the  far- stretching  land¬ 
scape  of  hush  and  plain  and  low,  conical  hills.  The 
stars,  in  no  way  eclipsed  by  that  tender  moonlight, 
crowded  the  dark  blue  vault  in  a  silent,  brilliant 
throng ;  the  milky  way,  a  glorious  road  of  light, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  pour  down  the  arch  of  heaven, 
clear  and  undimmed  to  the  very  horizon  ;  and  far-off 
nebulae,  attracting,  yet  tantalizing  the  eye,  sent  their 
faint  beams  of  splendour  through  myriads  of  miles  of 
awful  space. 

The  Henderson  family  had  been  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  night ;  but  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the  abrupt  stoppage 
of  the  wagon,  owing  to  the  breakdown  of  some  part 
of  the  gear. 
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“  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  span  out  again, 
said  Henderson  in  a  vexed  tone.  “  It  will  take  a  good 
half-hour  or  more  to  set  this  right ;  I  did  hope  to 
reach  the  place  to-night.” 

“  It  will  be  so  late  to  arrive  there,  they  will  all  be 
in  bed,”  observed  Emily. 

“  Father,”  said  the  eldest  boy,  a  strapping  lad  of 
fifteen,  and  the  image  of  his  mother,  “  do  you  know 
there  is  a  house  close  by,  the  other  side  of  that  little 
kopje,  and  the  lights  are  still  burning.  Can  we  be 
there  already  ?  ” 

“  No,  that  is  impossible,  we  have  yet  to  cross  the 
river,”  replied  his  father ;  “  but  we  are  on  somebody’s 
farm,  and  close  to  the  homestead.  "W e  must  go  up 
to  the  house  and  ask  leave  to  outspan  here  for  a  bit.” 

“  You  and  I  will  walk  up  together,  Alfie,”  said 
Emily,  who  had  named  her  eldest  son  after  her  dead 
brother.  “  Come,  perhaps  they  will  be  kind  people 
who  will  help  us  out  of  our  difficulty.” 

A  few  minutes’  walk  brought  them  to  a  pleasant  and 
comfortable  homestead,  standing  in  its  own  garden. 

As  it  was  a  very  warm  spring  night,  the  doors  and 
windows  all  stood  open,  and  the  light  from  within 
fell  in  bright  streaks  on  the  broad  stoep,  where,  the 
family  were  sitting  outside,  enjoying  the  balmy  air. 

“  Please  forgive  this  late  intrusion,”  said  Emily, 
as  she  and  her  son  approached;  “  but  our  wagon  has 
broken  down  close  by  here,  and  I  have  come  to  ask 
permission  to  span  out  for  an  hour  or  two.’ 

The  owner  of  the  farm,  a  very  tall  man  with  a  long 
beard,  rose  at  once  on  seeing  a  lady,  and  said 
courteously,  in  English — 
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“  Of  course.  Where  is  your  wagon  ?  I  will  come 
and  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  we  far  from  a  place 
called  ‘  Eetreat  ’  ?  ” 

“  It  is  the  next  farm  to  this,  but  it  is  some  four 
miles  to  the  homestead.  Are  you*  going  there 
to-night  ?  ” 

“TVe  ought  to  have  been  there  before  now,  but 
have  been  delayed  by  two  or  three  tiresome 
accidents.” 

'‘You  had  better  remain  here  to-night.  This  is 
Thornfield,  and  my  name  is  Smit.” 

“  Thornfield  !  Smit !  ”  exclaimed  Emily.  “  What, 
am  I  among  such  old  friends  ?  I  am  Emily 
Henderson.” 

“Emily!  My  dear  girl!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smit, 
hastily  rising  from  her  seat.  “You  here!  That  is 
too  delightful.  And  your  husband  and  children,  are 
they  all  with  you  ?  Yes  ?  Then  you  must  all  sleep 
here  to  night.  Yes,  you  must,  I  insist  upon  it.  Do 
you  think  I  would  let  you  sleep  in  the  wagon,  with 
Thornfield  within  a  stone’s  throw  ?  ” 

“  This  young  gentleman  will  show  me  where  the 
wagon  is,”  said  Smit,  laying  his  hand  on  Aide’s 
shoulder,  “  and  we  will  bring  the  rest  of  the  family 
back  with  us  presently.” 

“Come  inside,”  said  Mrs.  Smit  to  Emily;  “you 
have  not  had  your  supper  yet,  of  course.  I  know 
how  it  is  when  one  is  travelling.  And  so  you  are 
really  little  Emily  Brownlow,  and  that  great  lad  is 
your  son.  Well,  well,  to  be  sure  !  ” 

Emily,  meanwhile,  had  greeted  Mary,  Jessie,  and 
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the  twins,  who  constituted,  at  present,  the  whole 
family  at  home. 

“1  remember  Mary,”  she  said,  holding  the  girl’s 
hand  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  “  although  only  as  a 
child;  hut  the  rest  are  strangers  to  me.  Stay,  this 
must  be  Jessie,  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much  from 
Maurice.” 

Jessie,  who  had  shot  up  into  a  tall,  slender  maiden 
of  seventeen,  with  the  same  childlike  yet  intelligent 
face  as  of  yore,  blushed  a  little,  but  smiled,  and  asked 
eagerly  after  Maurice. 

“Yes,  tell  us  about  Maurice,”  put  in  Mrs.  Smit. 
“  Poor  lad,  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  annoyed  with  us 
for  having  treated  him  so  unkindly  that  time  in  Fort 
Beaufort.  I  have  often  blamed  myself  since,  though 
I  wrote  and  asked  his  forgiveness.” 

Prosperity  and  improved  health  had  softened  Mrs. 
Smit,  and  caused  her  to  take  more  generous  views  of 
life  and  human  nature.  Would  it  were  so  with  all 
of  us  ! 

“  Oh,  it  was  very  natural  that  you  felt  as  you  did,” 
replied  Emily,  gently.  “  Everything  seemed  against 
him.  And,  after  all,  we  have  not  the  least  idea  to  this 
day  what  became  of  the  jewels,  or  how  the  two  rings 
came  to  be  sewn  into  his  coat.” 

“And  I  dare  say  we  never  shall  have,”  added  Mrs. 
Smit.  “  Well,  never  mind,  we  are  sure  it  was  not 
his  doing.  Have  you  not  seen  him  since  the  close  of 
the  war  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  and  I  do  not  even  know  where  he  is.  He 
wrote  me  a  very  short  letter — Maurice  is  no  corre¬ 
spondent — which  I  received  the  very  day  we  left  home. 
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It  was  dated  from  Mr.  Marston’s  farm,  where  lie  was 
staying  ah,  that  reminds  me,”  continued  Emily, 
turning  again  to  Mary,  “  Maurice  did  mention  one 
thing  in  his  letter,  and  that  was  your  engagement  to 
Mr.  Marston.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it,  and  congratulate 
you  with  all  my  heart.” 

Thank  you,  leplied  Mary,  smiling  and  unem¬ 
barrassed.  “  You  know  Mr.  Marston,  I  think  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  he  has  been  two  or  three  times  to  River- 
dale,  and  we  like  him  so  much.  He  has  been  such 
a  good  friend  to  Maurice,  too.” 

Presently  Smit  returned,  bringing  with  him  George 
Henderson  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Emily  had 
foui  childien  now,  the  last  horn  being  several  years 
younger  than  the  other  three.  An  impromptu  meal 
had  been  laid  for  them,  in  spite  of  Emily’s  remon¬ 
strances  at  setting  them  all  to  work  at  so  late  an 
hour,  and  while  it  was  going  on,  an  incessant 
exchange  of  question  and  answer  was  kept  up 
between  Emily  and  her  old  friends. 

Sixteen  years  of  married  life  had  made  wonderfully 
little  change  in  Emily  Henderson.  Although  five  of 
those  years  had  been  years  of  war,  anxiety,  insecurity, 
and  loss,  they  had  traced  but  few  lines  upon  her  fair 
blow,  and  at  three  and  thirty  she  might  easily  have 
been  taken  to  be  five  years  younger.  She  was  the 
same  gentle,  demure,  yet  strong-natured  Emily  who 
had  led  her  little  brother  by  the  hand  to  look  at  the 
dead  features  of  the  elder  brother,  as  he  lay  on  the 
wagon  in  the  crowded  street,  and  who  had  worked 
and  endured  patiently  for  that  little  brother,  while  yet 
scarcely  more  than  a  child  herself.  The  secret*  of 
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her  youthful  looks  probably  lay  in  the  happiness  of 
her  home.  She  was  happy  in  a  devoted  husband,  of 
sterling  character ;  happy  in  healthy,  well-trained 
and  affectionate  children ;  happy  in  freedom  from 
the  grinding  pressure  and  sordid  cares  of  poverty. 
She  was  not  one  to  fret  about  the  future,  nor  to 
dwell  morbidly  on  the  sorrows  and  the  hardships  of 
the  past. 

“  But,  Emily,  you  have  not  told  us  yet,”  said  Mrs. 
Smit,  “  what  has  brought  you  all  wandering  here  in 
a  wagon,  so  far  from  your  home.” 

“  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,”  replied  Emily,  smiling, 
“  which  I  think  I  will  leave  George  to  tell.  He  will 
do  it  better  than  I.” 

“It is  very  soon  told,”  Henderson  said,  on  being 
appealed  to.  “I  have  had  a  legacy,  Mrs.  Smit,  and 
that  legacy  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  farm  called 
‘  Eetreat,’  which  I  now  hear  adjoins  this  one.” 

“  Indeed  !  Are  you  related  to  old  Vanston,  then, 
who  died  the  other  day  ?  ”  asked  Smit. 

“He  was  some  sort  of  cousin,  but  I  believe  I  am 
the  nearest  relation  he  had.  And  as  a  boy  I  lived 
with  him  for  some  years,  not  here,  but  on  a  farm  in 
Albany.” 

“  And  you  are  coming  to  live  here  ?  How  very 
nice  to  have  you  for  neighbours,”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Smit. 

“  Oh,  we  have  not  yet  thought  about  that,” 
answered  Henderson.  “  Biverdale  is  a  very  good 
farm,  and  we  are  both  attached  to  it,  having  lived 
there  ever  since  we  were  married.  But  when  I  heard 
that  this  farm  was  left  to  me,  I  said  to  my  wife  that 
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it  was  a  long  time  since  we  had  had  a  holiday — from 
anything  hut  peace  and  security — and  the  war  being 
over,  and  travelling  safe,  I  suggested  that  we  should 
take  a  wagon  trip  and  visit  our  new  property. 
Emily  hoped  that,  as  you  were  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood,  we  might  be  able  to  pay  you  a  visit. 
But  we  had  no  expectation  of  finding  you  so  near  our 
destination.” 

“  For  our  sakes,”  observed  Mary,  “  I  wish  you 
would  come  and  live  at  Betreat.” 

“  It  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  part  of  the  country,” 
replied  Emily,  “but  of  course  we  should  be  sorry 
to  leave  Biverdale.  However,  it  will  depend  on 
what  seems  best  to  do.” 

“If  you  do  not  live  there  yourself,”  inquired  Smit, 
“  shall  you  let  it,  or  sell  it  ?  ” 

“Let  it,”  replied  Henderson.  “I  do  not  wish  it 
to  go  out  of  my  hands.  Land  is  the  best  investment 
in  the  long  run,  believe  me.” 

“In  this  country — yes,  you  are  right,”  agreed 
Smit. 

After  supper  they  went  again  on  to  the  stoep. 
Henderson  had  accepted  the  invitation  for  them  all 
to  sleep  in  the  house  that  night,  and  the  repairs  to 
the  wagon  were  to  be  effected  by  daylight.  Although 
it  was  past  ten  o’clock,  no  one  felt  inclined  to  go  to 
bed  on  such  a  lovely  night,  and  they  sat  outside  for 
some  time,  talking. 

Emily  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mary  and 
Jessie,  and  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  latter,  perhaps 
because  Jessie  always  liked  to  hear  about  Maurice, 
and  Emily  always  liked  to  talk  about  him.  Maurice 
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was  to  her  more  like  her  eldest  child  than  her  brother, 
although  there  were  not  so  many  years  between 
them. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Smit  insisted  on  giving 
them  all  an  early  breakfast  before  they  started,  and 
made  them  promise  to  spend  a  day  at  Tliornfield  on 
their  return  from  Retreat,  where  they  intended  to 
remain  two  or  three  days. 

As  the  wagon  jolted  and  creaked  on  its  laborious 
way,  to  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  resounding 
whip  and  the  penetrating  cries  of  the  Hottentot  leader 
and  driver,  Emily  and  her  husband  began  talking 
over  the  newly-found  old  friends  they  had  just  left, 
but  in  no  spirit  of  fault-finding— which  indeed  was 
a  pastime  they  very  seldom  indulged  in.  Henderson 
himself  had  not  met  them  before,  and  was  much 
struck  with  Smit,  whom  he  called  “  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  finest  type  of  Dutchman — the  type  that  did 
not  hesitate  to  win  political  and  religious  liberty  by 
a  century  of  strife  and  bloodshed.”  Next  to  their 
host  his  attention  had  been  chiefly  arrested  by  Miss 
Farrer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  highest  praise  he  could 
by  saying  that  she  reminded  him  of  Emily  at  the 
same  age. 

“  She  has  that  quiet,  self-possessed  air  that  used 
to  sit  so  well  on  you  when  you  were  a  little  grown-up 
woman  of  seventeen,  when  I  first  saw  you,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  with  an  affectionate  smile.  He  was  fond  of 
recalling  his  first  meeting  with  his  wife,  and  his  brief 
and  rather  sudden  courtship — a  sure  sign  that  that 
courtship  had  never  brought  any  disappointment  to 
either  of  them. 
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Emily  laughed,  and  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his 
shoulder,  as  she  might  have  done  fifteen  years  ago. 

“  Mary  is  a  much  more  self-reliant  sort  of  girl 
than  I  ever  was,”  she  replied ;  “  but  she  is  exactly  the 
wife  for  Mr.  Marston,  and  he  is  exactly  the  husband 
for  her.  That  is  quite  an  ideal  match,  in  my  opinion.” 

“  I  hope  it  may  prove  so,”  said  her  husband,  with 
his  usual  caution. 

Emily  was  silent  for  a  minute,  lost  in  reflection. 
Presently  she  began — 

“  What  a  charming  girl  little  Jessie  has  become, 
and  a  girl  with  a  great  deal  of  character,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  You  remember  all  that  Maurice  told  us 
about  her  ?  I  should  like  to  have  her  at  Riverdale 
for  a  long  visit.  I  wonder  if  they  would  let  her  come 
back  with  us  now  ?  ” 

“  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  take  Miss  Farrer  ?  ”  sug¬ 
gested  Henderson  ;  “  because  then  Marston  could  get 
over  and  see  her  now  and  then.” 

“  But  Mary  has  only  lately  come  home,  after  being 
away  nearly  all  through  the  war.  She  would  not 
leave  again  so  soon.  Besides - ” 

“  Besides  what  ?  ” 

Emily  hesitated  a  moment. 

“  Maurice  used  to  talk  a  great  deal  about  Jessie,” 
she  said  presently,  “  and  seemed  to  have  quite  an 
admiration  for  her  as  a  child.  And  she  has  grown 
such  a  very  nice  girl.  Don’t  you  think  they  would 
make  a  charming  couple  ?  ” 

“  My  dear  Emily!”  and  Henderson  burst  out 
laughing,  “  are  you  taking  to  match-making  already  ? 
Besides,  Jessie  is  a  perfect  child.” 
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“  Slie  is  going  on  for  eighteen,  I  think.” 

“  Is  she?  But  that  is  much  too  young  to  think 
of  marrying.” 

“  Is  it?”  replied  Emily,  demurely,  and  they  both 
laughed  this  time. 

“  The  cases  are  very  different,”  argued  Henderson. 
“  I  took  you  from  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  home;  whereas  Maurice  would  take  Jessie 
from  her  comfortable  home  to  a  life  of  what  I  am 
afraid  is  likely  to  be  poverty  and  toil  for  some  time 
to  come.” 

“  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that  Maurice  could  think  of 
marrying  for  a  long  while  yet.  But  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  bring  them  together  again.” 

“  I  think  those  matters  are  best  left  to  fate — or 
Providence,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say,”  responded 
Henderson.  “  Nobody  took  any  trouble  to  bring  you 
and  me  together." 

“  Still,  I  don’t  think  it  is  wrong  to  assist  Provi¬ 
dence  a  little  sometimes,”  urged  Emily;  “  and 
Maurice  leads  such  a  lonely  life  at  Segenhoe.  He 
never  has  the  chance  of  seeing  any  nice  girls.” 

“  Maurice  has  enough  to  do  to  get  on  his  feet  again, 
at  present,”  observed  Henderson  ;  “  however,  I  am 
not  making  any  objection  to  your  having  Miss  Jessie 
at  Riverdale  if  you  can  arrange  it — quite  the  contrary. 
And  now,  I  fancy  we  are  at  our  journey’s  end,  and 
this  snug-looking  little  place  that  we  are  coming  to 
must  be  my  legacy.” 
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RECOVERED  TREASURES. 

“  I  say,  Nag,  where  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Jim,  you’re  not  to  call  me  that.  A  nag  is  a 

horse.” 

“  It’s  short  for  Agnes,  too.” 

“  No,  it  isn’t.  At  least  nobody  but  you  ever  made 
it  so.  And  mother  said  it  wasn’t  nice :  you  know 
she  did.” 

“  Well  then,  Miss  Agnes  Smit,  have  you  boned 

my  arithmetic  ?  ” 

“  Arithmetic  hasn’t  any  bones.” 

“  Don’t  be  an  owl.  Where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  On  the  boot-box  in  Mary’s  bedroom.” 

“  Get  it  for  me,  there’s  a  good  girl.” 

“  Jim,  I  can’t,  my  hands  are  full  of  flour.” 

“Well,  just  tell  me  if  the  answer  to  this  sum  is 
right,  then.  You’ve  done  it.  Two  hundred  and  forty 

square  miles — there  it  is.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  that’s  right.  I  can’t  be  quite  sure 

without  the  book.  I’ll  look  it  up  presently.” 

“  What  are  you  making  ?  ” 

“  Griddle-cakes.  I’ve  made  a  riddle,  too.  See 
if  you  can  guess  it.  Where  do  saucepans  grow  ?  ” 

“  They  don’t  grow.” 
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“  Well,  but  if  they  did,  where  would  they  grow  ?  ” 

“  That’s  a  stupid  question,  because  they  can’t 
grow.” 

“  Never  mind.  The  answer  is — in  the  pan-tree. 
Pantry ,  don’t  you  see  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  I  see ;  but  I  don’t  see  any  sense  in  it. 
Did  you  make  it  up  yourself  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  I  think  it’s  quite  as  good  as  yours  about 
the  bread.” 

“  No,  it  isn’t.  That  was  a  jolly  good  riddle.  Why 
do  we  knead  bread  ?  Because  we  need  it.  That’s  a 
play  on  two  words  with  the  same  sound.  There’s 
some  sense  in  that.” 

A  merry  laugh  greeted  this  last  remark,  as  Jessie 
came  in  from  the  dairy,  carrying  a  large  bowl  of  skim 
milk. 

“You’ve  a  burning  genius,  I  must  say — both  of 
you !  ”  she  laughed,  addressing  the  twins,  between 
whom  the  foregoing  conversation  had  taken  place. 
“  Agnes,  you  must  make  haste  with  your  cakes,  if 
we’re  to  have  them  for  breakfast ;  you  must  knead 
them,  because  we  need  them.  Is  that  right  ?  ” 

She  went  out  again,  still  laughing,  and  Jim  sprang 
after  her,  on  teasing  bent,  while  Agnes  betook  herself 
to  the  oven  with  her  cakes.  The  twins,  who  were 
now  big,  sturdy  children  of  thirteen,  were  devoted 
and  inseparable  companions,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
tiff.  Neither  would  have  known  how  to  exist  without 
the  other. 

It  was  two  days  since  the  Hendersons’  wagon  had 
passed,  and  the  inmates  of  Tliornfield  were  beginning 
to  expect  them  back  again.  Jessie,  standing  by  the 
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pile  of  firewood  behind  the  house,  and  shading  her 
eyes  with  her  hand  from  the  level  morning  sunlight, 
looked  along  the  road  towards  Retreat  to  see  if  there 
was  any  sign  of  their  approach. 

She  made  a  pretty  picture  standing  thus,  bare¬ 
headed,  her  fair  hair  blown  by  the  breeze  into  a  little 
halo  round  her  forehead,  the  sleeves  of  her  loose 
print  gown  rolled  up  above  the  elbows,  showing 
strong  though  slender  arms  that  had  already  done  a 
fair  share  of  work.  Her  face  was  bright  with  child¬ 
like  contentment,  and  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  a 
wholesome  nature,  associated  with  good  health  and 
happy  surroundings.  Jessie  had  not  forgotten  the 
dark  days  of  her  childhood;  but  she  had  outlived 
them. 

As  she  stood  there,  alone  for  the  moment,  still 
looking  up  the  road,  there  fell  on  her  ear  the  sound 
of  horse’s  hoofs  coming  from  the  opposite  direction. 
She  turned  and  saw  a  solitary  horseman  approaching. 
When  he  came  near  and  saw  her  waiting  for  him,  he 
dismounted,  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  earnestly, 
doubtfully,  then  suddenly  sprang  forward,  with  head 
uncovered  and  outstretched  hand. 

“  Jessie  !  ”  said  Maurice. 

Jessie’s  recognition  of  him  had  been  slower,  but 
directly  he  spoke  his  voice  brought  him  back  to  her 
mind. 

“Is  it  really  you,  Mr.  Maurice  ?  ”  she  said,  with 
frank  gladness,  yet  with  a  touch  of  shyness,  too,  that 
gave  her  an  additional  charm  in  his  eyes. 

“  Yes,  it  is  really  I ;  but  please  do  not  begin  to  be 
ceremonious  with  me,  Jessie,”  he  replied,  still  holding 
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lier  hand,  as  such  an  old  friend,  after  so  long  an 
absence,  had  a  right  to  do.  “  You  have  not  quite 
forgotten  me,  then  ?  ”  he  added,  rather  wistfully. 

“No,  indeed,  we  have  not  forgotten  you  at  all, 
though  it  is  a  very  long  time  since  we  saw  you.” 

“It  is  along  time,”  murmured  Maurice,  and  felt 
half-inclined  to  recall  their  last  parting  ;  hut  he  could 
not  do  it.  It  was  no  longer  the  child  Jessie  that 
stood  before  him,  but  a  woman,  who  would  have 
resented  any  return  to  the  familiarities  of  childhood  ; 
and  Maurice  was  the  last  man  to  have  attempted  it. 

He  walked  with  her  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  leading  his  horse/and  there  encountered  Mary, 
who  also  did  not  recognize  him  at  first,  but  when  she 
did,  was  unaffectedly  delighted. 

“  Mother  !  Father  !  Here  is  Maurice  !  ”  And 
the  news  soon  brought  the  whole  family  to  the  spot. 

“  My  dear  lad,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Smit,  almost  affectionately.  “  And  I  hope  that 
bygones  are  bygones — quite,  are  they  not  ?  ” 

“Of  course  they  are,”  replied  Maurice,  heartily. 
“  Of  which  I  hope  to  give  you  a  substantial  proof 
just  now.” 

“You  know,  Maurice,”  said  Mary,  “that  we  are 
expecting  your  sister  here  to-day.” 

“My  sister  —  Emily  !  ”  exclaimed  Maurice, 
astonished. 

“Yes,  indeed;  we  were  no  less  surprised  than 
you  when  they  all  turned  up  here  in  a  wagon  two 
nights  ago,”  explained  Mrs.  Smit.  “  But  you  had 
better  wait  till  they  come,  and  let  them  tell  you  their 
own  story.” 
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“  And  liow  come  you  to  be  gadding  all  out  here, 
so  far  from  home,  may  I  ask  ?  ”  said  Mary,  playfully. 

Never  mind  your  horse,  the  boy  will  look  after  it.” 

“  Yes,  but  I  want  my  bundle,”  said  Maurice, 
taking  a  long-shaped  package  from  the  front  of  the 
saddle.  “And  now  I  will  answer  your  question  as 
to  what  brings  me  so  far  from  home.” 

He  followed  them  into  the  dining-room,  where  the 
table  was  laid  for  breakfast,  and  placing  the  above- 
named  package  on  a  chair,  proceeded  to  unfasten  it. 
This  took  some  time,  as  it  was  very  carefully  done 
up ;  and  the  whole  family  stood  round  wondering 
what  in  the  world  was  coming  next. 

At  last  the  many  fastenings  were  undone,  the 
cords  loose,  the  bag  opened,  and  forth  came,  before 
the  unbelieving  eyes  of  the  little  assembly,  Mrs. 
Smit’s  lost  treasures,  buried  by  poor  Luke  Farrer  in 
the  garden  at  Segenhoe,  and  unseen  by  her  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

“  Oh,  Maurice  !  ”  exclaimed  Mary. 

No  one  else  spoke  a  word.  Maurice’s  eyes  sought 
Jessie’s,  and  the  look  that  passed  between  them  re¬ 
called,  as  plainly  as  any  words  could  have  done,  her 
childish  faith  and  his  lasting  gratitude. 

Mrs.  Smit  gazed  at  her  long-lost  possessions  with 
eyes  full  of  tears.  The  sight  of  them  brought  back 
very  old  times  to  her  memory — long-ago  days  of 
childhood  in  the  old  country  which  she  would  never 
revisit ;  later  days,  though  still  long  ago,  in  the  old 
home  at  Segenhoe;  stormy  yet  happy  days,  when 
youth,  and  love,  and  hope  were  vigorous  and  un¬ 
daunted,  and  when  the  children,  whom  Time  had 
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wrested  from  her  arms  and  scattered,  were  still 
gathered  about  her  knee. 

Her  husband  was  the  first  to  question  Maurice 
about  the  unexpected  recovery  of  this  treasure — cause 
of  so  many  searchings  of  heart. 

And  Maurice  replied,  “  It  is  rather  a  long  story, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  the  whole  of  it  yet — 
or  ever  shall.” 

He  told  them,  however,  all  that  he  did  know, 
adding  the  hypothesis,  which  had  naturally  occurred 
to  him,  that  the  treasure  might  probably  have  been 
stolen  from  that  very  wagon  of  which  he  and  Richard 
Warden  had  found  the  burnt  remnants  by  the  road¬ 
side.  But  when  he  came  to  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
cident  of  their  recovery  through  the  missionary,  and 
announced  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hannam  was  still  alive, 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  pleasure  broke  from 
every  one. 

“To  think  of  old  Hannam  being  alive  all  this 
time  !  ”  exclaimed  Smit.  “  Well,  if  I  had  known 
that  night  that  he  was  not  dead,  I  could  not  possibly 
have  done  anything  for  him ;  but  I  am  heartily  glad 
that  he  escaped.” 

“It  is  really  a  most  strange  story  from  beginning 
to  end,”  said  Mary,  thoughtfully,  as  her  mind,  with 
sudden  transition,  passed  from  her  father  stealthily 
burying  the  treasure,  with  the  assegais  already  flying, 
to  the  missionary  in  the  Kaffir  kraal  nursing  the 
chiefs  little  son,  and  receiving  that  same  treasure  as 
his  reward.  A  most  strange  story,  truly  ! 

And  while  they  were  all  looking  and  wandering 
and  exclaiming,  there  came  outside  a  great  cracking 
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of  a  wagon-whip  and  a  marvellous  shouting  and 
groaning,  together  with  a  rumbling  and  a  jolting 
and  a  creaking.  And  Jim  cried  out,  “  There’s  the 
wagon  !  ”  And  they  all  went  on  to  the  stoep  again 
to  greet  the  Hendersons  returning. 

Emily’s  astonishment  at  seeing  her  brother  may 
well  be  conceived ;  but  when  she  learned  the  cause 
of  his  visit  and  saw  it  with  her  eyes,  her  pleasure 
even  exceeded  her  astonishment.  She  embraced  him 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  while  George  Henderson, 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  congratulated  him 
heartily  on  having  at  last  cleared  up  the  mystery 
that  had  troubled  them  all  so  long. 

And  then  Mrs.  Smit  suddenly  discovered  that  it 
was  very  late  and  the  breakfast  would  be  spoiled  ; 
and  thereupon  the  wagon  was  outspanned,  and  the 
breakfast,  quite  eatable  still,  was  hurried  on  to  the 
table,  and  they  all  sat  down  to  it — a  very  large  and 
a  very  happy  party — with  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other  that  the  Tower  of  Babel,  had  it  been  in  the 
neighbourhood,  would  have  been  quite  thrown  into 
the  shade  for  a  time. 

Emily  sat  next  to  Maurice,  and  feasted  her  eyes 
on  the  strong,  manly  form  and  the  frank,  manly 
countenance,  which  she  had  not  seen  for  three  years. 
She  was  so  proud  of  her  brother,  and  so  happy  in 
her  pride,  that  she  looked  like  a  young  girl  again. 

“It  grieves  me,  though,”  she  said  to  him  after  a 
while,  “  to  think  that  John  Ellis  should  have  turned 
out  so  treacherous  and  unprincipled.  And  why  should 
he  have  such  a  spite  against  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  we  had  several  tiffs,"  replied  Maurice.  “  But 
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wliat  puzzles  me  is  his  complete  disappearance.  I 
want  to  dissolve  our  partnership.  I  don’t  know 
whether  the  Wardens  will  be  able  to  find  him 
or  not.” 

“  Who  are  the  Wardens  ?  ”  asked  Emily. 

That  was  another  tale  that  had  to  be  told,  and 
Maurice  had  given  but  the  briefest  outline  of  it,  when 
Smit  called  out  from  the  end  of  the  table — 

“  Mrs.  Henderson,  have  you  been  persuading  your 
husband  to  come  and  live  at  Betreat  ?  ” 

“  We  have  not  made  up  our  minds  at  all,  Mr.  Smit. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  place,  and  a  good  farm  ; 
but  it  would  go  hard  with  us  to  leave  Kiverdale.” 

“And  it  is  best  to  stay  where  you  are  doing  well 
and  have  a  comfortable  home,  I  always  think,” 
observed  Mrs.  Smit. 

The  Hendersons  agreed  to  spend  the  whole  of  this 
day  at  Thornfield,  and  to  start  the  next  morning 
after  breakfast.  Maurice  was  to  return  with  them. 

“And  if  I  had  only  known  that  you  were  coming 

here  with  a  wagon,”  said  Maurice,  “I  would  have 

* 

loaded  up  those  precious  treasures,  for  they  were 
very  inconvenient  to  carry  on  horseback.” 

“  I  should  think  so,  and  very  heavy  too,  and  such 
a  long  distance,”  added  Mrs.  Smit.  “  But  never 
mind,  my  dear  boy ;  they  are  off  your  mind  now  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.” 

“I  hope  so,”  laughed  Maurice.  “Don’t  go  and 
bury  them  anywhere  near  me  again.” 

They  had  all  risen  from  the  table.  And  Maurice, 
seeing  Jessie  going  forth  with  a  basket  in  her  hand, 
followed  her. 
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“  Where  are  you  going,  Jessie  ?  ” 

“  Down  the  garden,  to  get  some  green  peas  for 
dinner.” 

“I  will  come  and  help  you,”  said  Maurice. 

And  they  went  down  the  garden  together. 

The  air  was  brighter  all  round  them,*and  the  world 
more  beautiful,  than  it  had  been  for  a  very  long  time. 
Happy,  sunny  day  of  peace,  after  the  weary  days  of 
storm  and  war !  No  treacherous  foe  to  descend  and 
devastate  the  cheerful  home ;  no  hidden  death  lurking 
behind  the  bush  and  the  rock  ;  no  final  parting  to 
“  crush  the  life  out  of  young  hearts  ;  ”  but,  instead, 
sunshine  on  the  broad  plain  and  the  pleasant  home¬ 
stead,  sweet  familiar  talk  about  the  dark  days  that 
were  past,  and,  in  one  breast  at  least,  trembling  hope 
reaching  out  to  lay  hold  on  a  future  almost  too  bright 
to  contemplate. 
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“Do  you  remember,  Jessie,  those  anxious  days  in 
the  laager,  and  those  three  nights  of  desperate  fight¬ 
ing  ?  We  thought  we  knew  a  great  deal  about  war 
then,  but  how  much  we  have  learned  since  !  ” 

“  Or  rather,  you  have  learned.  For  you  have  been 
through  another  whole  war,  and  such  a  long  one ! 
Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  more  wars  now, 
Maurice  ?  I  do  hope  not.” 

“  Not  yet  awhile,  I  think.  The  power  of  the  chiefs 
has  had  its  death-blow  this  time.  And  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  a  sharp  lesson,  and  will  understand 
how  to  deal  with  them  in  future.” 

“I  sometimes  wish  that  I  had  been  born  in  a 
peaceful  country,  where  there  was  no  war;  where 
the  wars  were  all  past,  and  the  people  had  learned 
to  live  quietly.” 

“Where  is  that  country?  But  there  are  even 
worse  evils  than  war,  Jessie.  The  strife  of  class  with 
class,  the  grinding  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  the 
horrible  sweeping  diseases  that  arise  from  dirt  and 
ignorance — all  these  things  are  worse  than  war,  and 
are  found  in  every  country,  however  peaceful  it  may 
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Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  so.  Ancl  is  there  so  much 
evil  in  the  world  that  people  will  not  try  to 
help  ?  ” 

Oh,  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  people  who 
do  try  to  help  it.  But  do  not  let  us  talk  of  the  evil 
just  now,  Jessie.  Let  us  be  happy  this  one  day.” 

Oh,  I  am  happy.  I  can’t  help  it.  And  it  can’t 
be  wrong  to  be  happy  on  a  day  like  this.  It  seems 
so  natural.” 

Of  course  it  is  right.  Tell  me  what  makes  you 
happy.” 

“  I  don’t  know — everything.  Mary  says  we  have 
oui  happiness  in  ourselves,  but  I  think  outside  things 
have  something  to  do  with  it.” 

I  think  so  too.  Has  not  seeing  old  friends  got 
something  to  do  with  it  ?  ” 

Yes,  a  great  deal.”  This  with  a  shy,  bright 
glance  that  brought  Maurice  closer  to  his  companion’s 
side.  The  peas  were  picked  by  this  time,  the  basket 
was  quite  lull,  yet  neither  of  the  young  people  seemed 
inclined  to  return  to  the  house ;  they  lingered  in  the 
sunny  garden,  talking. 

“Do  you  remember  the  last  time  we  parted,  at 
Fort  Beaufort?  I  was  so  mad  with  rage  then,  and 
so  miserable,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  think 
I  should  have  done  something  desperate.” 

“Oh  no,  Maurice.  What  could  you  have  done?  ” 

“  I  can’t  say.  But  you  brought  me  to  nryself,  and 
gave  me  the  only  comfort  I  had  by  just  believing  in 
me,  and  telling  me  so.” 

“I  thought  I  ought  to  tell  you.  It  seemed  a 
shame  to  let  you  go  away  like  that.  Mother 
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vexed  with  me  at  first,  but  I  think  she  was  glad 
afterwards.” 

“  Your  belief  in  me  saved  me,  Jessie.  The  thought 
of  you  has  been  my  guiding  star  all  through  these 
years.  I  don’t  know  what  my  life  would  have  been 
without  it.  But  you  told  me  something  else  besides 
that  you  believed  in  me.  Do  you  remember  what  it 
was  ?  ” 

No  answer. 

“  You  said  that  you  loved  me,  and  that  you  would 
always  love  me.  Was  that  true,  Jessie  ?  ” 

Still  no  answer. 

“  Jessie,  you  must  try  and  love  me !  ”  exclaimed 
Maurice,  passionately.  “  I  have  loved  you  all  these 
years,  dear,  ever  since  you  came  to  me  out  of  the 
bush  that  day.  I  cannot  live  without  you.  Say 
that  you  will  try  to  love  me  better  than  any  one  else 
some  day,  if  you  cannot  now.” 

The  sunlight  wrapped  them  round  with  warmth 
and  glory.  It  seemed  to  Maurice  that  it  was  a  new 
sunlight  and  a  new  world  when  he  caught  his  child- 
love  once  more  in  his  strong  arms,  and  felt  her  cling 
to  his  breast,  and  heard  her  shy  whisper — “Oh, 
Maurice,  I  do  love  you  now !  ” — when  he  kissed  the 
trembling  lips  that  he  had  kissed  four  years  ago,  and 
knew  that  this  was  no  longer  the  child  Jessie,  but  a 
woman,  with  a  woman’s  heart — and  that  heart  was 
all  his  own. 

Some  little  time  afterwards,  Emily  and  her  husband 
were  sitting  and  chatting  with  Mary  on  the  stoep, 
when  Mrs.  Smit  came  out  to  them  with  such  a 
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comical  expression  of  mingled  dismay,  surprise, 
amusement,  and  pleasure  on  her  face,  that  they  all 
looked  at  her  in  wonderment. 

“  Emily,”  she  began,  “what  do  you  think  that 
good-for-nothing  brother  of  yours  has  been  doing 
now  ?  ” 

“  Maurice  ?  Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  ?  ” 

“  Making  love  to  Jessie,  the  rascal ;  and  then  comes 
straight  to  my  husband  and  myself  as  bold  as  brass, 
and  asks  us  to  give  her  to  him  !  ” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Emily,  quite  aghast;  while 
George  Henderson  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

“How  now,  wife?”  he  said.  “What  about  your 
little  plans  for  assisting  Providence  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  Providence  has  managed  without  your  assist¬ 
ance  this  time.” 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  much  providence  about  it,” 
rejoined  Mrs.  Smit,  trying  to  look  severe,  “but  a 
good  deal  of  improvidence,  if  you  ask  me.  However, 
we  have  given  a  conditional  consent.  They  are 
willing  to  wait,  which  they  will  have  to  do  for  at  least 
two  or  three  years,  and  meanwhile  the  engagement 
is  not  to  be  talked  about  to  every  one.” 

“  They  are  very  young,”  observed  Mary. 

“  They  seem  to  have  quite  made  up  their  minds  all 
the  same,”  replied  her  mother. 

“Well,  I  can’t  say  anything  about  that,”  put  in 
Emily,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  “for  I  married  at 
seventeen  myself,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  But 
I  am  going  to  try  and  assist  Providence — or  im¬ 
providence — in  spite  of  your  unworthy  ridicule, 
George.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mrs.  Smit,  to  let 
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Jessie  come  back  with  ns  to  Riverdale,  and  pay  us  a 
good  long  visit.  And  I  consider  that  I  have  now  an 
additional  reason  for  asking.” 

“Well  said,  Emily!”  laughed  her  husband, 
amused  to  see  how  little  his  wife  was  disconcerted 
by  this  unexpected  forestalling  of  her  deeply-laid  plot 
— or,  at  least,  how  little  she  showed  it.  And  then, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Smit,  he  continued — 

“  Come,  Mrs.  Smit,  you  must  give  an  ^conditional 
consent  to  this.  We  will  take  great  care  of  Miss 
Jessie,  and  I  will  bring  her  back  myself  when  you 
want  her,  should  there  be  no  other  opportunity.” 

Mary  put  in  her  oar  too.  “Let  her  go,  mother,” 
she  said.  “Jessie  has  not  had  any  fun  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  my  turn  to  stay  at  home  and  do  the  work.” 

Thus  pressed  on  every  side,  Mrs.  Smit  yielded  with 
a  very  good  grace. 

“It  is  kind  of  you,”  she  said ;  “  and  the  child  will 
enjoy  it,  no  doubt.  You  must  find  her,  Mary,  and 
help  her  to  get  her  things  ready.” 

“  Yes ;  where  are  these  outrageous  young  people  ?  ” 
said  Emily.  “  I  must  give  them  a  good  scolding  for 
arranging  their  affairs  in  such  a  hurry  without  me.” 

The  scolding  never  came  off,  however,  for  Maurice 
was  so  intensely  delighted  when  he  heard  that  Jessie 
was  going  back  with  them,  and  so  grateful  to  his 
sister  for  having  thought  of  it,  that  Emily  was  quite 
satisfied  that  she  had  materially  assisted  the  schemes 
of  Providence  after  all,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  credit 
to  herself  therefor. 

And  so  that  happy  spring  day  slipped  by  all  too 
quickly,  as  happy  days  have  a  knack  of  doing ;  and 
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perhaps  the  only  person  who  felt  a  little  gap  in  her 
happiness  was  Mary,  who,  to  say  truth,  when  she  first 
saw  Maurice,  had  been  seized  with  a  wild  hope  that 
Marston  had  come  with  him,  and  had  been  somewhat 
unreasonably  disappointed  to  find  that  he  had  not. 

It  was  late  when  the  family  finally  retired  that  night, 
and  Agnes  was  already  sound  asleep  when  Mary  and 
Jessie  went  to  the  room  which  the  three  girls  shared 
together,  so  that  their  confidences  were  quite  undis¬ 
turbed.  In  spite  of  the  eight  years’  difference  in  age, 
these  two  sisters  were  very  companionable,  and  had 
few  secrets  from  each  other. 

“  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Marston  did  not  come  with 
Maurice  ?  ”  Jessie  observed,  as  the  thought  struck  her 
for  the  first  time. 

“He  has  so  much  work  to  do,  Maurice  says  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  come,”  Mary  replied,  with 
a  little  sigh,  which  did  not  escape  her  sister. 

“  Poor  old  Mary  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  sitting  down  by 
her  and  putting  her  arms  round  her.  “  How  selfish 
I  am  in  my  own  happiness  !  Of  course  you  were 
disappointed.  I  wish  he  had  come  too.” 

“No,  I  don’t  mind,  really,”  Mary  said,  smiling, 
“  because  he  sent  me  a  letter  by  Maurice,  and  he  says 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  come  until  he  can — 
take  me  back  with  him.” 

“Then  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  it  will  be  very  soon; 
though  I  don’t  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  without 
you.  But,  you  see,  I  know  just  how  you  feel  now,” 
she  added,  laying  her  head  on  her  sister’s  shoulder. 

Mary  smoothed  back  the  fair,  tangled  hair,  and 
stroked  her  sister’s  hot  cheek  caressingly. 
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“  You  are  very  young  to  be  engaged/’  slie  said, 
gently — “not  yet  eighteen.” 

“Yes,  I  know  I  am,”  replied  Jessie,  humbly. 
“  But,  you  see,  we  can’t  be  married  for  a  long  time 
yet ;  and,  meanwhile,  I  can  be  learning  all  the  things 
I  ought  to  know,  and  trying  to  make  myself — not 
good  enough  for  him,  because  I  can’t  be  that — but 
better  than  I  am.” 

“  And  you  are  quite  sure  of  yourself,  dear?  That 
you  won’t  perhaps  feel  differently  when  you  are 
older  ?  ” 

“About  Maurice?  Mary,  how  can  you  say  such 
a  thing  ?  Of  course  I  never  shall.” 

“Well,  don’t  ruffle  up  your  feathers,”  laughed 
Mary.  “  I  didn’t  mean  any  harm.  Only  you  are 
almost  a  child,  you  know.” 

“Yes,  but  Maurice  has  always  been — different  to 
any  one  else.  I  never  could  possibly  like  any  one 
else  better,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.” 

“  Well,  he  has  certainly  been  very  constant  to  you, 
and  he  is  a  dear  fellow.  I  feel  quite  as  if  he  were 
my  own  brother  already.  I  hope  you  will  be  as 
happy  as  I  am,  and  I  can’t  wish  you  more  than  that. 
And  now  you  must  sleep,  dear.  It  is  late.” 
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A  FRAY. 

While  Maurice  was  dreaming  dreams,  and  doing  his 
best  to  turn  them  into  realities,  at  Thornfield,  two 
of  his  friends,  many  hundred  miles  away,  were 
working  for  his  interests  also,  though  in  a  different 
manner. 

These  were  the  two  Wardens,  uncle  and  nephew, 
who,  on  the  friendliest  and  most  confidential  terms, 
were  riding  together,  by  easy  stages,  to  visit  the 
nephew’s  property  in  the  Free  State,  from  which  he 
had  so  long  absented  himself. 

The  tie  of  blood,  or  some  similarity  or  congeniality 
of  temper,  had  drawn  the  two  men  very  close  together. 
The  elder  Warden  had  first  taken  Bichard  to  see  his 
aunt,  who  had  received  him  with  a  motherly  kind¬ 
ness  which  had  at  once  penetrated  his  outer  crust 
of  stoical  indifference.  Warden’s  two  daughters  were 
both  married,  and  Bichard  did  not  see  them  at  this 
time ;  but  Mrs.  Warden  made  him  promise  to  come 
back  and  stay  with  them.  Indeed,  she  wished  him 
to  sell  his  land  in  the  Free  State,  and  come  to  live 
with  them  altogether.  Bichard,  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  his  uncle  and  aunt  to  come  up  there  and  live 
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with  him ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  his  uncle 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  the  country  was  like,  and  whether  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  migrate. 

“  It  seems  colder  up  here,  anyway,”  he  observed; 
tor  the  nights  were  still  very  sharp,  though  it  was 
early  summer. 

“It  is  higher,”  replied  Richard;  “but  it  is  very 
hot  in  the  summer,  and  they  have  the  most  violent 
thunderstorms  here.” 

At  last  one  afternoon,  about  four  o’clock,  they 

reached  the  Orange  River,  and  rode  down  to  the 
drift. 

“What  is  that  place  on  the  other  side,”  asked 
Elias  Warden,  “where  those  wagons  are  standing?” 

“The  customs,”  replied  Richard.  “But  they 
won  t  trouble  us  this  time,  as  we  are  carrying  nothing 
but  ourselves.” 

There  was  water  in  the  drift,  but  it  was  not  very 
deep,  and  they  passed  it  without  difficulty.  As  they 
approached  the  custom-house  on  the  further  side, 
they  heard  sounds  as  of  a  violent  altercation  going  on. 

Some  one  objects  to  pay  his  dues,  evidently,” 
observed  Richard. 

“It  seems  to  be  quite  a  desperate  quarrel,”  replied 
his  uncle.  “  Hark  !  What  is  that  ?  ” 

Two  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession.  The 
two  men  spurred  on  their  horses,  and  quickly  arrived 
on  the  scene  of  the  fray. 

There  were  three  wagons  standing  in  the  road,  the 
owners  of  which,  with  their  servants,  were  gathered 
in  an  excited  group  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
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receiver  of  customs,  with  blood  running  down  his 
neck  and  shoulder,  was  leaning  against  his  door-post 
— not  apparently  much  hurt,  for  he  was  swearing 
volubly,  and  gesticulating  violently  with  his  left  arm. 
Opposite  to  him,  pistol  in  hand,  stood  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  dark  hair  and  beard,  who  said  nothing, 
but  looked  both  sulky  and  dangerous. 

Elias  Warden  rode  up  to  him  and  dismounted. 
“  Why  don’t  you  arrest  this  man  ?  ”  he  said,  turning 
to  the  two  burly  Dutchmen  who  stood  alongside. 
**  You  saw  him  fire  the  shots,  did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  we  are  not  armed,”  replied  the  one, 
significantly. 

“  Give  me  your  pistol,  sir !  ”  said  Warden,  sternly, 
to  the  offender,  “  and  come  inside.  Are  you  badly 
hurt  ?  ”  he  added,  turning  to  the  customs  officer. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  still  too  angry  to  care  about  his 
wound,  which  was,  in  fact,  only  a  graze;  “  and  I 
will  arrest  the  villain  with  pleasure.  This  is  the 
second  time  he  has  tried  to  smuggle  through  brandy 
and  tobacco.  The  first  time  he  managed  to  cheat 
me ;  but  this  time  I  have  caught  him.  And  then  he 
tries  to  shoot  me — the  wretch  !  ” 

“  The  wound  is  not  much.  I  will  dress  it  for  you,” 
said  Richard,  examining  the  man’s  neck. 

They  all  went  inside,  taking  the  culprit,  whom 
Elias  Warden  had  disarmed,  and  whose  hands  were 
bound. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?  ”  Warden  asked  him. 

“  That  is  no  concern  of  yours,”  replied  the  man  in 
English. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Richard  turned  quickly, 
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and  looked  at  him  more  attentively  than  he  had  yet 
done. 

“His  name  is  Ellis/’  put  in  the  customs  officer. 
“  At  least  that  is  what  he  calls  himself.  I  can’t  say 
if  it  is  his  real  name.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  he  !  ”  exclaimed  Richard,  as  recognition 
suddenly  flashed  upon  him.  “  It  is  John  Ellis,  the 
very  scoundrel  we  are  looking  for  !  ” 

“  Indeed  !  And  who  are  you,  may  I  ask  ?  ”  said 
Ellis,  surveying  him  with  a  cool  stare. 

“  I  am  Richard  Warden,  alias  Willis,”  returned  the 
other.  “But  it  is  not  on  my  own  account  that  I  was 
looking  for  you,  though  I  have  a  score  to  settle  with  you 
too,  but  on  behalf  of  my  friend,  Maurice  Brownlow.” 

“  Brownlow — ah  !  hasn’t  he  got  himself  killed 
yet  ?  ” 

“  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very  much  alive,  and 
wondering  what  has  become  of  his  partner.” 

“  It  was  not  worth  my  while  to  go  back,”  said  Ellis, 
indifferently.  “For  one  thing,  the  climate  up  here  is 
essential  to  my  health.  And  then,  I  knew  that 
Segenhoe  was  burnt,  and  Brownlow  was  head  over 
ears  in  debt,  so  I  thought  I  would  leave  him  to  it.” 

“Brownlow  was  not  head  over  ears  in  debt,”  re¬ 
joined  Richard,  sharply,  “  but  you  were — and  to  him. 
And  some  settlement  must  be  made  about  those  debts 
and  about  your  partnership  before  we  leave  this  place.” 

Ellis  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  left  him  breathless. 

Richard  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  and  con¬ 
templated  him  while  he  drank  it,  with  a  somewhat 
compassionate  expression  of  countenance. 
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Certainly  Ellis  was  greatly  altered,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  it  was  only  by  his  voice  that  Richard 
had  recognized  him.  It  was  not  only  that  he  had 
grown  a  beard,  but  he  was  almost  a  skeleton,  and  his 
skin  looked  parched  and  yellow.  His  eyes  were 
sunken,  his  hand  trembled,  and  altogether  he  was 
but  the  shadow  of  the  active  muscular  young  fellow 
whose  swift  feet  and  good  wind  had  saved  him  from 
the  pursuing  Kaffirs. 

“You  are  ruining  yourself  with  drink,  Ellis,”  said 
Richard,  abruptly,  but  in  a  much  gentler  tone  than 
that  in  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken.  “  Why  should 
you  go  to  the  dogs  like  this  ?  You  were  a  smart 
fellow  enough,  if  you  would  only  have  kept  straight.” 

Ellis  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat  in  sullen 
silence;  and  Elias  Warden,  who  had  listened  with 
silent  interest  to  all  that  had  passed,  now  came 
forward,  and  observed  that  they  must  be  making  some 
arrangements  as  to  their  next  movements. 

“It  is  already  past  five  o’clock,”  he  said;  “  and  I 
think  it  will  be  a  dark  night — if  not  wet — for  the  sky 
is  getting  very  cloudy.  Had  we  not  better  remain 
here  to-night  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  you  had  better  do  so,  sir,”  put  in  the 
customs  officer,  “and  we  will  keep  this  gentleman 
here  also,  and  march  him  off  to  the  magistrate  the 
first  thing  to-morrow  morning.” 

“  Where  is  the  magistrate  ?  ”  asked  Elias. 

“Not  far  off — at  Brakpoort.  Those  other  two 
wagons  are  going  on  there  to-night,  and  the  owners 
will  be  ready  to  give  their  evidence  as  to  the  assault 
made  on  me.” 
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He  went  outside  again,  to  attend  to  the  outspanning 
of  Ellis’s  wagon,  and  Richard  accompanied  him  to 
off-saddle  and  stable  his  horse  and  his  uncle’s.  Elias 
remained  in  charge  of  the  prisoner. 

“  Sir,”  said  Ellis,  when  the  other  two  were  gone 
out,  “  if  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  will  make  no 
attempt  to  escape,  will  you  unfasten  my  hands  ?  I 
am  torn  to  pieces  with  this  beastly  cough,  and  some¬ 
times  I  spit  blood.  In  fact,  I  am  really  ill.” 

“  I  can  believe  that,”  replied  Warden,  who  saw  that 
the  plea  was  valid,  “  and  as  soon  as  that  officer 
returns  I  will  ask  him  to  loose  your  hands.  By  the 
way,  what  is  his  name  ?  ” 

“His  name  is  Meintjes.” 

“Does  he  live  here  alone  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  his  brother  lives  with  him.” 

“  I  see  that  you  are  in  very  bad  health,”  said 
Warden,  presently.  “What  is  the  cause  of  it?” 

“  As  far  back  as  the  ’46  war,”  replied  Ellis,  assum¬ 
ing  a  more  courteous  manner,  “  the  Kaffirs  caught 
me  on  the  road  between  Grahamstown  and  Eort 
Beaufort,  and  I  ran  for  eighteen  miles  without  stop¬ 
ping.  I  got  into  a  Kaffir  kraal,  and  had  to  stay 
there  for  three  days.  They  are  queer  fellows,  those 
Kaffirs.  They  were  as  savage  as  bears,  yet  they  had 
to  protect  me  because  I  was  their  guest ;  and  they 
took  no  notice  of  their  own  friends,  who  sat  outside 
waiting  for  me.” 

“Yes,  I  think  hospitality  is  their  chief  virtue,” 
observed  Warden.  “But  that  was  a  rough  experi¬ 
ence,  and  I  can  understand  that  it  injured  your 
constitution,  even  permanently.” 
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“  It  did  that.  It  damaged  my  liver  hopelessly — at 
least  so  the  doctor  said.  I  don’t  know  if  he  knew 
anything  about  it.  Anyway,  I  have  never  had  a 
day’s  health  since,  and  I  have  had  three  serious 
illnesses.” 

Ellis  did  not  add  what  the  doctor  had  also  said, 
namely,  that  if  he  led  a  regular  and  healthy  life,  was 
careful  in  his  diet,  and  abstained  from  alcohol,  he 
might  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  recover  his 
health.  Neither  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  state 
that  two  of  his  serious  illnesses  had  been  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens .  Warden,  however,  could  pretty 
well  guess  at  what  he  left  unsaid,  and  he  could  not 
help  feeling  pity  for  a  man,  still  young,  who  had  made 
such  a  complete  wreck  of  himself  as  Ellis  had  done. 

After  a  while  Meintjes  and  Richard  came  in,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Meintjes’  brother  Willem,  who  had  been 
out  riding. 

“  You  crossed  the  river  just  in  time,  gentlemen,”  he 
said,  on  being  introduced  to  Warden.  “  There  have 
been  heavy  storms  further  up,  and  the  river  is  coming 
down  in  flood.  In  another  hour  it  will  be  impassable.” 

“  Indeed,”  said  Warden.  “Well,  I  notice  a  great 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  Last  night  it  was  almost 
cold,  and  to-night  it  is  close  and  oppressive.” 

“  I  think  we  shall  have  a  storm  here  to-night,” 
observed  Meintjes.  “By  Heaven,  this  wound  in  my 
neck  is  very  painful.  Confound  that  fellow  !  ” 

“It  is  just  as  well  to  have  something  to  show 
to  the  magistrate  to-morrow,”  remarked  Richard, 
dryly. 

“You  are  right,  so  it  is.  It  will  really  be  all  the 
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better  if  the  wound  is  somewhat  inflamed,  only  it  is 
so  painful.” 

Warden  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  practical 
view  of  the  case,  but  remembering  Ellis’s  request  to 
have  his  hands  unbound,  he  preferred  it,  as  coming 
from  himself,  thinking  that  Meintjes  would  be  more 
likely  to  grant  it  in  that  way.  He  did  so,  but 
reluctantly. 

“  I  know  he  is  ill,”  he  said,  “  but  it  is  his  own  fault. 
He  would  get  well  if  he  would  leave  the  brandy-bottle 
alone,  and  not  smoke  so  much.” 

This  from  Meintjes,  whose  pipe  was  hardly  ever  out 
of  his  mouth,  brought  the  old  sneering  smile  to  Ellis’s 
face. 

“  Preach  away,  parson,”  he  said,  “  and  leave  the 
practising  to  your  congregation.  That’s  the  way, 
isn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  You  hold  your  tongue!  ”  retorted  Meintjes.  “Your 
hands  are  free,  but  I  don’t  trust  you.  Your  word  is 
not  good  for  much.  I  shall  see  that  you  are  safely 
locked  up  to-night.” 

“  I  have  a  little  business  of  my  own  with  Mr.  Ellis,” 
put  in  Richard.  “  Is  there  another  room  that  we 
could  go  into  for  a  time  ?  ” 

“  There  is  an  outside  room,”  replied  Meintjes, 
where  I  intend  to  lock  him  up  to-night ;  there  is  a 
table  there,  and  chairs,  and  you  can  have  a  light.” 

“  Thank  you,  that  will  do.  You  will  come  with  me, 
uncle  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  wish  it.  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Richard  ?  ” 

“  Only  to  ask  Mr.  Ellis  a  few  questions,  and  take 
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down  liis  answers,  to  which  I  hope  he  will  append 
his  name.  And  I  want  you  to  act  as  witness,  that 
is  all.” 

“  And  suppose  I  won’t  answer  your - questions?” 

said  Ellis. 

“  I  think  you  will,”  replied  Bichard*,  quietly.  “I 
can  give  you  a  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  Will 
you  kindly  show  us  this  room,  Mr.  Meintjes  ?  ” 

Meintjes  led  the  way  to  an  outside  room,  strongly 
built,  with  a  solid  door,  and  an  outside  shutter  to  the 
window. 

“  I  have  found  this  room  useful  more  than  once,” 
he  observed  grimly.  “  It  is  not  an  easy  room  to  get 
out  of.  Yes,  you  can  have  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
here  is  a  candle.  So,  gentlemen,  I  will  leave  you  to 
your  business,  and  when  you  have  finished,  we  will 
have  supper.” 

He  went  out,  closing  the  door  after  him,  and  Ellis 
was  left  alone  with  Elias  and  Richard  Warden. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Maurice’s  partner. 

“  It  is  not  so  much  questions  that  I  wish  you  to 
answer,  as  statements  that  I  wish  you  to  corroborate, 
Mr.  Ellis,”  began  Richard;  “  and  I  can  show  you  at 
once  that  it  is  for  your  interest  to  do  so.  Neither 
Brownlow  nor  myself  have  any  wish  to  get  you  into 
further  trouble,  but  you  must  see  for  yourself  that  it 
is  quite  in  our  power  to  do  so.  I  wish  Brownlow  to 
have  the  means  of  clearing  himself,  and  re-establishing 
his  credit  with  some  who  are  not  satisfied  about  him  ; 
and  he  wishes  to  have  a  legal  dissolution  of  his 
partnership  with  you,  to  which  you  must  give  your 
consent.” 

“  Well,  fire  away,”  replied  Ellis,  sulkily.  “  I  am  in 
your  power  now,  at  all  events,  and  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  make  the  most  of  it.” 

“  I  am  here  in  Brownlow’ s  interests,  not  in  my 
own,  as  I  told  you  before,”  resumed  Richard.  “To 
begin  with — on  the  last  night  you  were  at  Segenlioe, 
somewhere  in  June,  ’46,  when  the  place  was  attacked 
by  eleven  Kaffirs,  you  went  out,  after  the  fight  was 
over,  wearing  a  coat  of  Brownlow’s,  and  dug  up  Mrs. 
Smit’s  jewels  and  silver,  which  were  buried  under  an 
apple-tree  in  the  garden.  Or  rather,  you  cut  open 
the  tin  which  contained  them,  and  abstracted  the 
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treasure,  which  you  secreted  somewhere  until  the 
morning.  Is  that  so  ?  ” 

I  left  the  things,  loosely  covered,  in  the  tin  until 
morning.” 

And  then  you  carried  them  away,  concealed  in 
^oui  gieatcoat,  to  Grahamstown,  where  you  conveyed 
your  prisoners.” 

I  don  t  know  who  the  deuce  told  you  all  this,  but 
if  you  know  it,  why  do  you  ask  me?” 

*  Because,  as  I  told  you,  I  wish  you  to  corroborate 
these  statements.  This  much  we  learned  from  one  of 
your  prisoners,  who  was  brother  to  an  old  servant  of 
Brownlow’s,  who  has  now  turned  up  again.  To 
continue— there  were  two  rings  among  these  articles, 
which  you  sewed  into  the  lining  of  Brownlow’s  coat, 
intending,  I  presume,  to  draw  upon  him  the  suspicion 
of  having  himself  stolen  the  treasure.  As  it  happened, 
he  met  with  the  Smits  soon  after,  and  lent  the  coat 
to  one  of  them.  They  found  the  rings,  and  so  far 
your  ruse  was  successful  for  a  time.” 

“That  was  a  piece  of  luck,”  observed  Ellis.  “I 
thought  he  would  find  them  himself,  be  afraid  to 
restore  them,  and  unable  to  account  for  them.” 

“  You  saw  Van  Rienen,  Smith’s  son-in-law,  in 
Fort  Beaufort,  and  inspired  him  with  suspicions  of 

rownlow.  To  make  the  evidence  stronger  against 
him,  you  had  already  stolen  from  his  desk  his  dupli¬ 
cate  list  of  the  jewels,  and  his  cheque-book,  of  which 
more  presently.  You  spread  tales  and  hints  about 
him  m  Grahamstown,  where  you  had  already 
destroyed  his  credit.” 

“  Br°wnlow  was  always  such  a  fool,  he  laid  himself 
out  to  be  gulled.  He  was  insolent  to  me  one  day 
and  I  swore  to  be  even  with  him,” 
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“  I  congratulate  you  on  the  means  you  adopted. 
Now  I  have  a  question  to  ask.  On  what  occasion  did 
Brownlow  give  you  a  blank  signed  cheque,  which  you 
afterwards  made  use  of  to  overdraw  his  banking 
account  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pounds  ?  ” 

Ellis  gave  a  short  laugh. 

“  He  gave  it  to  me  about  six  or  eight  months 
before,  the  young  fool,  to  pay  some  accounts  with  in 
town.  We  did  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  some  of 
them,  and  he  gave  me  a  blank  cheque  for  his  share.” 

“  And  the  accounts  remained  unpaid  ?  ” 

“  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  may  be  unpaid  to 
this  day,  unless  Brownlow  has  paid  them.  I  arranged 
for  the  creditors  to  come  down  upon  him.” 

“  And  did  he  sign  the  cheque  himself,  or  was  it 

a  forgery  ?  ” 

“  Richard  !  ”  exclaimed  his  uncle,  horrified. 

“He  signed  it  himself.  Confound  you,  what  will 
you  ask  next  ?  ”  snarled  Ellis. 

Warden  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  Ellis  quailed 
beneath  his  gaze. 

“I  have  just  as  much  reason  to  ask  that  as  any 
other  question,”  said  Richard,  “and  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  But  we  will  leave  that.  I  grant  that 
Brownlow  was  careless  and  unbusinesslike.  His 
fault  was  that  he  trusted  you,  which  he  certainly 
should  not  have  done.  You  betrayed  his  trust.  Now, 
when  were  these  jewels  stolen  from  you  ?  ” 

“  They  were  in  the  wagon  which  was  burnt  when 
I  had  that  run  from  the  Kaffirs.  I  lost  Brownlow’s 
cheque-book  at  the  same  time,  I  don’t  know  how,  but 
I  had  not  made  any  further  use  of  it.  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  have  no  idea  what  the  niggers  did  with  those 
teapots  and  things,  or  where  they  are,  to  this  day.” 
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“  I  can  tell  you  that,”  returned  Richard,  quietly, 
Mrs.  Smit  lias  them  safe  and  sound.” 

“The  deuce  she  has!”  exclaimed  Ellis,  really 
astonished. 

“Yes.  Brownlow  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  them  to  her  himself.  They-  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  Kaffir  chief,  who  held  an  English  mis¬ 
sionary  prisoner.  The  missionary  obtained  these 
things  in  return  for  saving  the  life  of  the  chiefs  son. 
He  made  efforts  to  find  the  owner,  and,  at  the  close 
of  this  last  war,  he  and  Brownlow  met,  quite  acci¬ 
dentally,  and  the  missionary  happened  to  mention 
these  jewels.  So  it  came  about.” 

“Well,  it  is  a  rum  tale,  I  must  say,”  observed 
Ellis;  “but  if  the  old  lady  has  her  things  all  right, 
what  need  for  all  this  whitewashing  of  Brownlow  ?  ” 

“  We  were  not  acquainted  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  he  and  his  friends  naturally  wished  to 
ascertain  them.  Besides,  as  I  said  before,  some 
people  are  not  satisfied  about  him,  and  it  is  not  right 
that  any  slur  should  rest  upon  his  name.  But  the 
chief  part  of  my  business  has  now  to  be  spoken  of. 
Brownlow  wishes  to  dissolve  partnership  with  you. 
You  must  consent  to  this,  and  at  the  same  time  agree 
to  make  no  claim  upon  him  whatever  for  your  share 
in  Segenhoe  during  the  last  six  years.” 

“  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  do  that,”  muttered  Ellis. 

“Mr.  Ellis,”  said  Warden,  sharply,  “I  am  a  very 
different  man  now,  and  in  a  very  different  position  to 
what  I  was  when,  as  a  new-comer  in  this  country,  I 
was  fleeced  by  you  down  to  my  last  farthing.  I 
know  how  to  rake  up  the  past,  I  have  money,  and 
I  have  witnesses,  and  if  you  compel  me  to  it  I  shall 
not  spare  you.  Either  consent  to  what  I  demand, 
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and  let  that  past  rest  in  peace,  or  refuse,  and  take 
your  chance.  I  shall  push  matters  to  the  last 
extremity,  I  assure  you." 

“  I  must  have  time  to  consider,"  said  Ellis. 

“  There  is  no  time.  To-morrow  morning  you  have 
to  be  taken  before  the  magistrate  on  a  charge  of 
smuggling  and  assault.  This  matter  between  you 
and  me  must  be  settled  first." 

Ellis  still  hesitated.  It  was  true  that  he  had  not 
troubled  himself  about  his  partner  for  a  long  time,  or 
about  Segenhoe,  but  he  had  always  looked  upon  them 
as  a  last  resource,  from  which  something  might  be 
squeezed  when  times  were  hard.  He  thought  he 
might  “come  over  "  Maurice  at  any  time,  and  make 
up  some  story  which  should  satisfy  him,  and  enable 
Ellis  himself  to  obtain  whatever  he  might  happen  to 
want  from  him.  But  this  unwelcome  re-appearance 
of  his  former  partner  Willis,  in  the  character  of 
Maurice’s  friend  and  supporter,  with  a  most  incon¬ 
venient  memory,  a  whole  array  of  ugly  facts  at  his 
disposal,  and  a  disposition  to  make  remorseless  use 
of  them,  shed  a  new  light  on  the  situation  altogether. 
Ellis  began  to  feel  that  his  game  was  played  out. 

Bichard  had  been  writing  from  time  to  time  during 
this  interview  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  lay  in  front 
of  him;  he  continued  to  do  so,  while  Ellis  sat  in 
silent  and  sullen  meditation.  The  elder  Warden, 
who  had  listened  with  the  disgust  of  a  high-minded, 
honourable  man  for  all  that  is  mean  and  treacherous 
to  the  foregoing  conversation,  leaned  forward  and 
looked  over  liis  nephew’s  shoulder  as  he  wrote. 

Presently  Bicliard  finished,  and  after  running  his 
eye  over  what  he  had  written,  said  to  Ellis — 

“I  will  read  this  aloud  to  you,  and  then  you 
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will  oblige  me  by  signing  it  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses.  That  will  quite  satisfy  me  for  the 
present.” 

“  Well,  let’s  hear  what  it  is,”  growled  Ellis. 

Bichard  read  as  follows  : — 

“  ‘  I  hereby  acknowledge  that  I  took  away  certain 
jewels  and  silver  articles  belonging  to  Mrs.  Johann 
Smit,  from  the  place  where  they  were  buried,  before 
the  war  of  ’46,  intending  to  dispose  of  them  for  my 
own  benefit ;  and  that  I  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  to  cast  the  suspicion  of  this 
theft  upon  my  partner,  Maurice  Brownlow.  I  also 
acknowledge  that  I  afterwards  took  my  partner’s 
cheque-book  and  list  of  the  above-mentioned  valuables 
from  his  desk ;  and  further,  that  I  made  use  of  a 
blank  signed  cheque,  which  he  had  given  me  some 
time  previously  for  the  purpose  of  settling  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts,  to  overdraw  his  banking  account  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  pounds,  and  that  my  share  of  the 
above-named  accounts  remains  unpaid. 

“  ‘  Further,  I  agree  to  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  part¬ 
nership  between  myself  and  Maurice  Brownlow,  and  I 
authorize  him  to  effect  it  as  soon  as  possible.  And  I 
hereby  pledge  myself  never  to  make  any  claim  what¬ 
soever  upon  him  for  money,  land,  stock,  or  any  other 
property  of  any  other  description  which  formerly 
belonged  to  me  in  virtue  of  our  partnership.’  ” 

“And  when  I  have  signed  that,  you  are  going  to 
blazon  it  all  over  the  Colony  ?  ”  asked  Ellis. 

“  No,”  replied  Warden,  “  I  shall  not  do  that,  because 
I  am  not  acting  out  of  spite,  as  you  seem  to  suppose, 
but  merely  with  a  wish  to  see  justice  done.  I  will 
only  show  it  to  any  one  whom  it  may  immediately 
concern  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts.  As  to  your 
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reputation,  you  have  not  been  so  careful  of  it  your¬ 
self  that  you  need  expect  other  people  to  handle  it 
very  tenderly.  Will  you  sign  this,  or  not  ?  ” 

Ellis’s  face  worked  ;  hut  he  took  up  the  pen.  Just 
at  that  moment  Willem  Meintjes  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  asked  if  the  gentlemen  were  ready  for 
supper. 

“  Come  in,  Mr.  Meintjes,”  said  Richard.  “  You 
can  do  me  a  small  favour,  if  you  will.”  And  turning 
to  his  uncle,  he  added,  “  If  you  and  Mr.  Meintjes  wall 
witness  Mr.  Ellis’s  signature,  it  will  be  better  than 
having  two  witnesses  of  the  same  name.” 

Ellis  signed  his  name  with  a  hand  that  shook 
perceptibly. 

Elias  Warden  and  Willem  Meintjes  appended  their 
signatures,  the  latter,  of  course,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  contents  of  the  document,  which  Richard 
Warden  then  folded  and  put  into  his  breast  pocket. 

“And  now,  if  you  are  ready,  we  will  come  to 
supper,”  said  Meintjes.  “Mr.  Ellis,  I  will  send  you 
your  supper  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  send  me  a  drink !  ”  replied 
Ellis.  “  I  don’t  want  anything  else.” 

“A  drink  of  water — certainly,”  replied  Willem, 
sardonically,  as  he  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it  on 
the  outside. 

“  Is  that  room  really  secure  ?  ”  inquired  Elias 
Warden. 

“Quite,  sir.  We  have  had  worse  customers  than 
he,  in  there,  before  now.” 

“Not  more  cunning,  I  bet,”  observed  Richard,  as 
they  crossed  the  yard  to  the  house. 

“How  very  dark  it  is,”  remarked  his  uncle.  “1 
really  think  we  shall  have  a  storm  to-night.” 
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“  You  have  done  young  Brownlow  a  good  turn, 
observed  Elias  Warden  to  his  nephew  as  they  sat 
smoking  together  after  supper.  “  He  will  be  much 
indebted  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  I  like  to  see  justice  done,”  replied  Richard, 
indifferently.  “  I  don’t  know  much  of  Brownlow,  but 
I  believe  he  is  a  good  sort  of  fellow  ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  excuse  for  sitting  upon  Ellis,  though  I 
should  not  have  cared  to  do  it  on  my  own  account 
merely.” 

“  Did  he  really  forge  your  name  ?  ” 

“  Or  got  some  one  else  to  do  it — yes.  But  I  have 
no  wish  to  rake  up  that  miserable  past,  and  I  am 
glad  he  has  saved  me  the  trouble  of  doing  so.” 

“  What  a  wreck  the  man  is  !  He  does  not  look  as 
if  he  had  long  to  live.” 

“No  ;  I  wonder  what  impels  a  man  to  make  such 
a  mess  of  his  life  ?  I  am  thankful  that,  at  the  worst 
times,  I  never  felt  any  drawing  towards  the  brandy 
bottle.” 

“  You  have  not  made  a  mess  of  your  life  at 
all,”  said  Elias.  “  You  have  no  cause  to  reproach 

yourself.” 
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A\  ell,  I  wont  say  that;  but  most  of  the  mess 
was  made  by  other  people,  I  allow.  However,  I  hope 
I  am  going  to  do  better  now.” 

I  hope  so,  too,  and  that  we  have  done  with  war 
for  the  present.  Here  come  the  first  drops  of  rain. 
I  think  we  are  in  for  a  heavy  storm  to-night.” 

.  was  right.  The  obscurity  of  the  night  was 
simply  impenetrable.  It  was  like  a  wall  of  darkness. 
The  air  was  intensely  close,  and  seemed  charged  with 
electricity.  A  long,  low  rumble,  so  distant  that  it 
only  just .  reached  the  ear,  broke  the  oppressive 
silence  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes. 

“  is  a  g°od  way  off  yet,”  observed  Richard. 

<lIt  will  be  here  about  midnight,”  said  Meintjes, 
who  had  joined  them.  -  The  river  is  tremendously 
full,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  is  impassable  for 

a  week  or  two.  We  are  getting  our  spring  rains 
now.” 

It  is  too  hot  to  sleep,”  said  the  elder  Warden,  as 
he  rose  and  knocked  out  his  pipe  ;  u  and  yet  it  is 
getting  rather  wet  to  stay  outside,”  as  a  smart 
preliminary  shower  began  to  fall. 

They  went  inside,  and  Meintjes  conducted  the 
uncle  and  nephew  to  a  room  which  they  could  have 
to  themselves.  It  was  a  very  small  room,  however  ; 
the  window  was  about  a  foot  square,  and  had  not 
been  opened  for  a  considerable  time.  Richard  forced 
it  open,  and  drew  a  deep  breath. 

“  Tlie  rain  comes  in,”  he  remarked;  “  but  that  is 
better  than  being  asphyxiated.  I  am  sorry  for  those 
wagons  that  are  on  the  road  to-night.” 

"  Tliey  will  not  be  able  to  get  on,  I  should  think,” 
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replied  liis  uncle.  “  And  I  doubt  if  our  own  travelling 
will  be  any  the  easier  to-morrow  morning.” 

“You  don’t  want  to  mix  yourself  up  in  this  affair 
of  Meintjes,  do  you  ?  ”  ashed  Richard. 

“I  do  not  wish  it  at  all.  But  I  think  he  wants  us 
to  go  with  him.” 

“  I  don’t  see  any  necessity  for  that.  He  has 
plenty  of  witnesses,  and  we  have  really  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  We  did  not  see  the  assault.” 

“  No,  I  think  he  might  let  us  go  on  our  way  in 
peace.  I  can  hear  that  wretched  man  coughing  from 
here.” 

“  So  much  the  better ;  as  long  as  we  hear  him 
cough  we  know  that  he  is  safe.” 

Meintjes’  prediction  was  fulfilled,  and  it  was  just 
about  midnight  when  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  broke 
upon  them.  It  was  almost  appalling  in  its  onset. 
There  was  no  darkness  now.  The  incessant,  leaping 
lightning  rent  asunder  the  curtains  of  night,  and  lit 
up  every  corner  of  the  landscape  with  a  glare  more 
searching  than  the  brightest  daylight.  Nothing  but 
the  deafening  rattle  of  the  thunder  could  have  been 
heard  above  the  mighty  roar  of  the  rain,  which 
descended  in  a  solid  sheet,  and  poured  along  the 
ground  in  sudden  rivers. 

Sleep  was  impossible.  The  two  men,  who  had 
only  taken  off  their  coats,  sat  by  the  little  square 
window,  and  looked  through  it  at  the  turmoil  with¬ 
out,  which  indeed  was  worth  any  man’s  consideration, 
however  many  storms  he  might  have  seen.  Richard, 
who  was  not  susceptible  to  any  artificial  forms  of 
excitement,  enjoyed  these  natural  convulsions.  They 
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stirred  him,  as  lie  liked  to  be  stirred,  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  mighty  forces  amid  which  he  himself  was 
helpless  and  powerless,  yet  unafraid. 

They  had  sat  thus  in  silence  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  there  was  as  yet  no  abatement  of  the  storm, 
when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  room  burst  open,  and 
Willem  Meintjes  rushed  in  half  dressed. 

“  The  prisoner  has  escaped  !  ”  he  shouted  in  their 
ears ;  “  he  has  taken  one  of  your  horses  and  gone  to 
the  river !  ” 

The  three  men  ran  outside,  regardless  of  the 
elements.  They  were  knee-deep  in  water,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  their  feet  at  first ;  they  were  wet 
through  to  the  skin  before  they  had  gone  five  yards  ; 
but  they  struggled  on,  all  the  more  desperately 
because  in  the  lurid  glare  of  the  lightning  they  could 
see  quite  distinctly  in  front  of  them  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back,  approaching  the  brink  of  the  swollen  river. 

The  animal  was  evidently  terrified,  and  the  man 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  urging  it  forward.  No 
wonder,  for  it  was  certain  death  to  plunge  into  that 
racing,  swirling  torrent ;  yet  the  fugitive  seemed 
bent  on  doing  it.  He  thrashed  the  horse,  and 
spurred  it  forward  again  and  again,  while  the  poor 
creature,  with  forelegs  stiffly  extended,  and  ears  laid 
back,  resisted  with  all  its  might  the  fate  to  which  he 
wished  to  drive  it. 

The  three  pursuers  were  not  far  behind  now,  and 
thought  they  had  a  good  chance  of  stopping  him. 
Bichard,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  thinking  of  his 
horse  quite  as  much  as  of  the  rider.  For  if  the 
scoundrel  was  so  anxious  to  throw  away  his  worthless 
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life,  after  all,  why  should  he  not  do  so  ?  That 
thought  did  pass  through  his  mind ;  yet,  as  a  brave 
man  never  stands  by  to  see  even  the  most  degraded 
life  thrown  away  without  making  an  effort  to  save 
it,  he  pushed  on  quite  as  eagerly  as  the  other  two, 
and  all  three  arrived  at  the  water’s  edge  together. 

Too  late !  The  madman  had  at  length  conquered 
his  steed,  and  forced  it  into  the  flood.  The  men  who 
would  have  stopped  him  could  only  stand  helpless 
and  watch,  by  that  awful  electric  light  of  God,  a 
scene  which  none  of  them  ever  forgot. 

The  yellow,  turbid  water  was  tearing  past  them 
with  a  speed  and  force  the  more  terrific  because, 
amid  all  the  clamour  of  the  storm,  it  was  so  silent. 
It  was  like  a  dumb,  merciless  Nemesis,  hurrying  to 
overwhelm  a  second  world  in  its  wickedness.  Huge 
branches  of  trees,  dark,  indistinguishable  objects, 
half  submerged— some  of  them,  perchance,  living 
creatures  in  their  last  struggles— were  swept  by  with 
remorseless  haste,  seen  one  moment  in  every  detail, 
tossed  and  whirled  away  the  next  moment,  all  alike 
the  despised  playthings  of  senseless,  irresistible 

force. 

And  such,  too,  was  the  man  who  recklessly  rode  to 
his  death  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  would  have 

saved  him. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  saw  them,  man  and  horse, 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  swim,  and  to  keep  up 
their  heads  while  they  were  still  in  the  side-stream, 
which  was  neither  so  deep  nor  so  strong.  But  when 
they  reached  mid-stream,  where  the  current  was 
strongest,  and  the  river  deepest,  they  were  caught, 
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and  whirled,  and  tossed,  and  thrown  away  like 
shrivelled  leaves  in  a  winter  tempest. 

They  saw  the  man,  already  far  down  the  stream, 
throw  up  his  arms  towards  the  blazing  vault  of 
heaven ;  if  he  cried,  no  mortal  ear  could  have  heard 
his  cries ;  they  saw  him,  a  moment  longer,  a  dark 
speck  on  the  surface  of  the  torrent ;  and  then  the}7 
saw  him  no  more. 

His  body  was  found  a  week  afterwards,  five  miles 
away,  and  was  identified  by  the  clothes,  being  other¬ 
wise  past  recognition.  And  that  was  the  last  of 
John  Ellis. 

“I  wonder  what  made  him  do  it !  ”  ejaculated  the 
colonel,  thoughtfully;  11  ‘  could  he  possibly  have 
imagined  that  he  could  get  through  the  river  and 
escape  ?  ” 

“It  is  incredible,”  said  Willem  Meintjes. 

The  three  men  were  gathered  round  a  fire  which 
Willem  had  made  in  the  living-room,  drying  them¬ 
selves  and  their  clothes. 

“  How  did  you  know  he  was  out  ?  ”  asked  Richard. 

“  I  was  looking  out  at  the  storm,  and  I  saw  him 
riding  down  to  the  river.  It  was  so  light,  I  could  see 
that  it  was  your  horse.” 

“Yes,  it  was  mine,”  observed  Richard;  “  I  am 
sorry  about  that  horse.” 

k‘I  can  hire  you  one,  Mr.  Warden,”  said  Willem, 

‘k  to  continue  your  journey.”  He  rose  and  went  to 
the  window.  “  The  storm  is  passing  over  now,”  he 
added. 

Presently  he  went  into  the  adjoining  room,  where 
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his  brother  was  in  bed.  The  uncle  and  nephew  re¬ 
mained  by  the  fire,  silent  and  thoughtful.  Both  had 
passed  through  many  wild  experiences,  and  had  seen 
death  in  many  forms,  yet  they  were  unavoidably 
impressed  by  the  tragic  incident  they  had  just 
witnessed ;  the  more  so,  because  it  was  to  some 
extent  inexplicable.  Ellis  had  not  struck  either  of 
them  as  a  man  likely  or  desirous  to  commit  suicide. 

The  lightning  was  not  so  frequent  now,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  darkness  the  room  was  only  lit  up  by  the 
glow  of  the  fire.  The  thunder  had  subsided  into  a 
muffled  roar,  and  the  rain  fell  with  a  soft,  steady 
swish  like  the  rustle  of  silk. 

“Well,”  observed  Bicliard  at  last,  in  quite  his  old 
cynical  manner,  “  Mr.  Ellis  has  most  effectually  dis¬ 
solved  his  partnership  with  Brownlow,  and  after  all, 
perhaps  it  is  the  best  way  in  which  he  could  have 
done  it.” 

“I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  say  that,”  replied  his 
uncle,  gravely,  “  it  is  a  sad  and  awful  thing  to  see  a 
man  throw  his  life  away.” 

“  He  had  done  that  already.” 

“  Which  makes  it  all  the  sadder.” 

“  Well,  it  is  sad  for  him,  I  suppose ;  but  I  can’t 
pretend  to  think  that  it  is  sad  for  any  one  else.  Let 
us  hope  he  will  have  another  chance  elsewhere,  and 
do  better  with  it.” 

“  Amen  to  that,”  responded  Elias,  seriously ;  “  and 
now,  Bichard,  I  think  we  had  better  try  and  get  a 
little  sleep  before  morning.” 

With  daylight  the  storm  had  passed,  and  the  sun 
rose  in  a  clear  sky.  The  rain-swept  atmosphere  was 
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fragrant  and  delicious ;  the  earth  gave  out  a  moist, 
refreshing  odour. 

The  inmates  of  the  custom-house  were  all  up 
early,  and  their  first  proceeding  was  to  visit  the  out¬ 
side  room,  and  find  out  how  the  prisoner  had  made 
his  escape.  The  door  was  still  securely  fastened,  hut 
on  entering  the  room  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  how 
he  had  got  out.  There  was  an  old  iron  bedstead  in 
the  room,  some  of  the  bars  of  which  were  loose.  He 
had  wrenched  off  one  of  these,  which  lay  on  the  floor 
beneath  the  window,  and  had  battered  open  the 
window-shutter  with  it,  the  noise  being  quite  unheard 
amid  the  tremendous  din  of  the  storm. 

On  looking  around  they  observed  an  empty  brandy 
bottle  on  the  table. 

“  So  you  gave  him  drink,  after  all,”  said  Richard, 
dryly. 

“Not  I,”  exclaimed  Meintjes.  “How  could  he 
have  come  by  that  ?  ” 

Willem  looked  somewhat  abashed.  “I  believe  I 
know,”  he  said,  rather  reluctantly.  “When  I  took 
away  his  supper,  he  asked  me  to  let  him  see  one  of 
his  servants  for  a  minute,  to  give  him  some  directions 
about  the  oxen.  I  did  so ;  and  the  fellow  must  have 
known  what  he  wanted,  and  smuggled  in  the  bottle 
somehow.” 

“I  shall  arrest  both  his  servants,”  said  Meintjes, 
“for  taking  part  in  the  smuggling.” 

“That  accounts  for  everything,”  observed  Elias 
Warden.  “  The  man  was  mad  with  drink,  and  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  river.  No  sane  man  would  have  done  it.” 
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After  this  they  all  walked  down,  to  the  river  again. 
The  water  had  risen  even  higher  during  the  last  few 
hours,  and  rushed  past  with  the  same  terrible,  silent 
velocity.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  night’s  calamity, 
no  voice  came  from  the  treacherous  flood  that  could 
have  told  so  many  tales  of  death  and  disaster ;  the 
sun  shone  on  it  now,  bright  and  peaceful,  instead  of 
the  darting,  blinding  lightning.  The  birds  called  to 
one  another  in  the  bushes  alongside.  The  whole 
earth  was  refreshed  with  the  rain. 

“  ‘  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou  .  .  .  ’  murmured 
Richard,  as  his  eye  followed  the  swift  current,  where 
he  had  last  seen  that  dark,  tossing  speck  the  night 
before. 

Willem  Meintjes,  who  was  proud  of  his  knowledge 
of  English,  replied  practically — 

“  Too  much  water  ?  Too  much  brandy,  you  mean. 

“Nay.  I  meant  too  much  water,”  returned 
Richard,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile  which  Willem 
did  not  understand.  “But  you  are  right;  there  is 
an  excellent  irony  of  fate  in  the  drowning  of  a 
drunkard.” 

“That  will  do,  Richard,”  said  Elias.  “Your 
sarcastic  tongue  runs  away  with  you.  We  do  not 
jest  about  the  dead;  we  commend  them  to  God,  who 
does  not  take  away  life  in  irony.” 

They  returned  to  the  house  silently. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVII. 

RICHARD  WARDEN’S  THIRD  VOLUME. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  two  Wardens  had  returned  to 
the  farm  near  Fort  Beaufort,  which  had  been  Elias 
Warden’s  home  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  where 
his  wife  had  a  hearty  greeting  ready  for  them. 
Eichard  had  so  far  yielded  to  his  uncle’s  wishes  that 
he  had  let  his  property  in  the  Free  State  for  a  year, 
to  the  Dutchman  who  had  been  taking  charge  of  it 
for  him,  and  had  agreed  to  remain  with  his  uncle 
during  that  time,  at  least. 

“  I  am  getting  old,”  said  Elias,  “  and  I  feel  the  want 
of  a  son  to  take  up  the  work,  as  I  am  obliged  to  let  it  go.” 

Fate,  however,  had  already  made  other  arrange¬ 
ments  for  them. 

They  had  scarcely  been  at  home  an  hour,  when 
Mrs.  Warden  came  to  them  with  a  local  newspaper  of 
recent  date. 

‘‘Look  here,  Elias,”  she  said,  “this  advertisement 
has  been  in  the  paper  twice  already,  and  I  have  been 
anxious  for  you  to  come,  that  I  might  show  it  to  you. 
I  think  you  ought  to  answer  it.” 

It  was  an  advertisement  from  a  firm  of  lawyers  in 
Sheffield,  inquiring  for  the  kin  of  the  late  James 
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Warden  of  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  and  requesting  them, 
should  they  see  the  advertisement,  to  answer  it 
immediately,  as  they  would  hear  of  something  to 
their  advantage. 

Richard  looked  over  his  uncle’s  shoulder  as  he 
read.  “  Chapman  and  Smithies,”  he  said.  “Yes, 
they  were  always  my  father’s  lawyers.  I  remember 
their  place  well.” 

“I  think  that  you  ought  really  to  answer  this, 
Richard,”  observed  his  uncle,  “being  the  nearest  of 
kin.” 

“  I  would  much  rather  that  you  wrote,  if  you  don’t 
mind,”  replied  Richard. 

“  But  if  I  do,  I  must  tell  them  that  you  are  alive, 
and  here  with  me.” 

“  I  suppose  you  must.  Very  well,  I  will  write  if 
you  wish  it.” 

“  No.  I  don’t  mind  writing,  but,  of  course,  I  must 
tell  them  about  you.” 

Elias  Warden  wrote  accordingly,  but  as  it  took  six 
months  in  those  days  to  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  to 
England,  the  matter  had  almost  passed  from  their 
minds  before  it  was  recalled  to  them  by  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Smithies. 

It  was  addressed  to  Elias,  but  as  it  concerned  them 
all,  he  read  it  aloud  to  his  wife  and  son.  It  informed 
him,  in  brief  and  businesslike  terms,  that  his  brother, 
James  Warden,  had  died  about  a  year  previously, 
after  being  paralyzed  for  fourteen  years,  and  that  his 
elder  son,  Cecil,  had  been  killed  in  the  hunting-field 
only  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  The  latter  having  died 
unmarried,  continued  the  letter,  the  succession  to  the 
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Kirkdale  estate  devolved  upon  the  younger  brother, 
Richard,  or,  failing  him,  upon  Elias  Warden  himself. 
They  trusted  that  Mr.  Richard  Warden  would  there¬ 
fore  be  able  to  return  to  England,  and  would  do  so  at 
his  earliest  convenience. 

“ What /”  exclaimed  Richard.  “They  say  that 
Cecil  died  unmarried !  That  must  surely  he  a  mis¬ 
take.  They  must  mean  that  he  died  childless.” 

“If  they  meant  childless,  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  say  unmarried,”  responded  his  uncle,  quietly. 

“  But  then  how - ”  began  Richard,  and  suddenly 

breaking  off,  he  added  between  his  teeth — “  if  he  lied 
to  me  !  ” 

“  If  he  lied  to  you,”  put  in  his  aunt,  gently,  “  he 
has  no  doubt  suffered  for  it.  And  he  is  dead.” 

“  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  and  no  vengeance  can  reach  him.” 

“  Hush,  Richard  !  ’5  said  Elias,  sternly.  “  How  can 
you  talk  of  vengeance  when  you  have  just  heard  that 
your  brother  has  been  killed  by  a  terrible  accident?  ” 

“  What,  then  ?  He  did  worse  than  kill  me.  Death 
would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  my  life  as  he 
left  it  to  me — if,  indeed,  he  lied,  as  it  seems  he  must 
have  done.” 

“  Nevertheless,  you  must  remember  that  he  has 
gone  to  a  tribunal  whose  justice  is  infallible,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  vengeance.  And  to  that  tribunal 
you  may  leave  him,  knowing  that  you  must  also  stand 
there  yourself  one  day.” 

“And  Miss  Fairclough  may  be  still  unmarried,” 
suggested  Mrs.  Warden. 

“  If  she  is,”  said  Richard,  who  had  recovered  his 
self-control,  “  I  will  marry  her.” 
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“  One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  clear,”  resumed  Elias, 
“  you  must  go  to  England  without  any  delay.” 

“  You  too,”  replied  Richard,  “  and  my  aunt.  I  will 
not  go  alone.” 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  his  uncle.  “We  are  too  old  to 
travel.” 

“  Too  old  to  travel !  And  you  were  young  enough 
to  fight !  ” 

A  long  argument  followed,  in  which  Richard  com¬ 
batted  every  objection  to  his  scheme.  He  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  go  to  England  without  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  and,  truth  to  say,  he  made  the  prospect  so 
alluring  to  them,  that  at  last  they  could  not  resist 
him.  Deep  down  in  their  hearts  was  a  hankering 
after  the  old  country ;  here  was  an  excuse  to  visit  it, 
if  not  to  end  their  days  there.  And  so,  finally,  the 
voyage,  a  far  greater  undertaking  then  than  it  is  now, 
was  decided  upon. 

“  I  must  go  and  see  Marston  before  I  start,”  said 
Richard.  “He  is  the  only  friend,  except  yourselves, 
that  I  have  made  in  this  country.” 

He  went  to  see  Marston  accordingly,  and  spent  a 
couple  of  days  with  him.  His  friend’s  interest  in  his 
change  of  fortunes  was  almost  greater  than  his  own. 

“It  will  all  come  right  now,  you’ll  see,”  he  said; 
“  and  you’ll  find  Miss  Fairclougli  still  waiting  for  you.” 

“  A  long  waiting — fifteen  years,”  observed  Richard, 
grimly.  “  And,  besides  that,  she  must  have  thought 
that  it  was  I  who  was  faithless  to  her — leaving  the 
country  without  a  word,  like  that.” 

“  Perhaps  she  may  have  learned  the  truth  before 
now,”  suggested  Marston.  “And  remember  what 
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you  once  said  to  me — not  to  mind  liow  long  the 
second  volume  was,  so  long  as  I  arrived  happily  at 
the  end  of  the  third.” 

“That  is  all  very  well,”  grumbled  Eichard,  “but 
my  second  volume  has  been  too  confoundedly  long 
for  anything.” 

His  brow  was  so  clouded  that  Marston  hastened  to 
change  the  subject,  feeling  that  it  must  indeed  be  a 
sore  one  to  his  friend. 

“  You  will  be  sorry  to  leave  your  uncle  and  aunt,”  he 
said,  ‘  ‘  just  as  you  have  got  to  know  them  and  like  them  ” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  leave  them.  They  go  with  me.” 

“  Eeally  !  That  is  first-rate ;  I  am  very  glad  of  that, 
Dick.  You  get  on  with  them  capitally,  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“Bather!  They  give  me  tremendous  scoldings 
sometimes,  and  I  take  them  like  a  lamb,  because  I 
have  such  a  respect  for  both  of  them.  And  imagine 
my  delight  when  I  found  that  my  aunt  was  the  actual 
heroine  of  the  plum-pudding  story.” 

“  What  story  is  that  ?  ”  asked  Marston. 

“  Don’t  you  know  it  ?  I  have  heard  it  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  the  country,  and  have  always  lived  in 
hopes  of  meeting  the  old  lady,  but  never  dreamed 
that  she  would  turn  out  to  be  my  aunt.  When  the 
war  of  ’34  broke  out,  the  Kaffirs  came  like  an 
avalanche,  totally  unexpected,  as  you  know.  Aunt 
Lucy  was  boiling  her  Christmas  pudding  in  a  big 
pot,  when  in  rushes  Uncle  Elias.  ‘  The  Kaffirs  !  The 
Kaffirs  !  We  must  fly  this  moment  to  the  laager ! 
Come  !  ’  ‘All  right,’  says  Aunt  Lucy,  *  but  they  shan’t 
have  my  plum-pudding,  not  if  I  know  it.’  And  out 
of  the  pot  came  the  pudding,  boiling  hot.  Uncle 
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Elias  whisked  her  up  on  horseback  in  front  of  him, 
and  away  at  a  tearing  speed  to  the  laager,  auntie 
holding  on  to  her  plum-pudding  like  grim  death. 
She  finished  boiling  it  in  the  laager,  and  every  man 
jack  had  a  slice  of  it.” 

“Well  done!”  said  Marston,  laughing  heartily, 
and  glad  to  see  his  friend’s  thoughts  diverted  into 
a  pleasanter  channel ;  “I  can  imagine  that  that  is 
an  aunt  after  your  own  heart.  And  when  do  you 
start  for  England  ?  ” 

“In  a  fortnight’s  time.” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  you  will  never  come  back  to  this 
country?”  said  Marston,  regretfully;  “  and  as  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  I  shall  ever  visit  England, 
I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  lose  a  friend.” 

“  That  is  the  worst  of  having  two  homes,”  observed 
Richard;  “one  must  always  sacrifice  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  leave  some  ties  broken.” 

As  it  happened,  before  Warden  left  Oatlands, 
Maurice  Brownlow  rode  over  from  Segenhoe.  Richard 
had  long  ago  written  to  him  concerning  his  encounter 
with  John  Ellis,  and  the  sad  incident  which  had  cut 
short  that  wasted  life.  Now,  Maurice  was  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  thank  him  in  person  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered,  or,  at  least,  been  willing  to 
render  him ;  and  on  hearing  of  his  improved 
prospects,  he  congratulated  him  most  heartily. 

Richard  was  sincerely  grieved  to  part  from  these 
two,  more  especially  from  Marston,  who  had  been 
more  like  a  brother  to  him  than  his  own  had  ever 
been.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  and  a 
fortnight  later  the  three  Wardens  took  leave  of  the 
Colony  and  sailed  for  England. 
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Several  months  later,  Marston  had  a  letter  from 
Richard  Warden  which  gave  him  heartfelt  pleasure. 
It  contained  what  the  writer  called  his  “third 
volume,”  and  a  very  satisfactory  volume  it  seemed  to 
be,  so  far.  It  was  a  new  Richard  that  wrote ;  or 
rather,  it  was  the  old  Richard,  whom  Marston  had 
never  known,  restored  to  life  and  happiness.  He 
had  duly  taken  possession  of  his  estate  of  Kirkdale ; 
and  lie  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married  to  his  first 
and  only  love,  Adela  Fairclougli,  whose  constancy 
and  affection  had  survived  a  second  volume  lasting 
fifteen  years. 

He  touched  very  lightly,  and  with  a  most  generous 
tenderness,  on  his  brother’s  black  offence  against 
him.  Cecil  had  been  passionately  in  love  with  Miss 
Fairclougli,  and  when  Richard  was  unjustly  im¬ 
prisoned,  saw  his  opportunity ;  but  she,  to  avoid  his 
unwelcome  attentions,  left  home,  and  went  abroad 
for  a  considerable  time.  She  was  not  in  England 
when  Richard  was  released  from  prison,  and  his 
letter  to  her  was  intercepted  by  Cecil,  and  answered 
as  before  related.  He  hoped  that  the  result  would 
be  to  drive  Richard  out  of  the  country  before  Adela 
returned,  or  heard  of  his  release,  and  in  this  he 
succeeded  only  too  well.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Fair- 
clough  persistently  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit,  nor 
could  she  ever  be  made  to  believe  that  Richard  was 
unfaithful  to  her.  So,  after  all,  he  failed. 

In  conclusion,  Richard  said  that  his  uncle  and 
aunt  had  made  up  their  minds  to  end  their  days  in 
the  old  country.  ^ 

“And  so  wre  shall  see  them  no  more,”  reflected 
Marston  with  a  sigh,  as  he  folded  the  letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  a  bright  spring  day  in  September,  1860. 
Seasonable  rains  liad  clothed  the  veldt  in  many 
shades  of  green,  varied  with  the  hues  of  wild  flowers 
of  many  kinds.  The  wild  geranium  bushes  were 
vivid  with  blossom,  pink  and  red;  the  stately  arum 
still  lifted  its  pure  and  simple  head  alongside  the 
stream  ;  the  yellow  and  white  everlastings  dotted  the 
hill-slopes.  Birds  with  strange  notes  called  to  one 
another  where  the  wild  jessamine  showed  tender 
leaves  among  the  towering  aloes  and  the  defiant 
thorns  of  the  prickly  pear.  New  life,  new  hope,  new 
glimpses  into  the  future— a  future  of  healthy,  happy 
striving,  of  laborious  days  well  rewarded,  and  peace 
and  security  well  earned— such  was  the  message  of 
the  spring  to  Maurice  Brownlow,  as  he  paused  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  looked  down  with  a  thankful 
heart  on  the  freshly-ploughed  lands,  the  replenished 
streams,  the  moist,  fruitful  earth,  and,  above  all,  the 
little  peaceful  homestead,  where  wife  and  child  awaited 
his  welcome  return. 

There,  where  the  land  had  lain  black  with  fire, 
and  desolate  with  robbery ;  there,  where,  long  ago, 
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Luke  Farrer  and  his  brave  sons  and  friends  had  shed 
their  last  drop  of  blood,  and  pillowed  their  dying 
heads  on  the  crimson  earth  ;  there,  where  three  times 
the  flames  had  flared  up  to  heaven  from  the  devoted 
homestead,  and  left  it  a  charred  and  hideous  ruin ; 
there  was  now  a  smiling,  fertile  garden,  a  stream  of 
pure  and  stainless  water,  herds  of  sleek,  unliarassed 
cattle,  fed  by  the  crops  which  the  sower’s  hand  could 
now  reap  in  due  time  and  in  security ;  there  was  the 
warm,  substantial  roof,  which  covered  over  from 
prying  eyes  such  a  wealth  of  sweet,  domestic  happi¬ 
ness,  of  long-tried  and  constant  affection,  of  deep 
contentment,  beyond  all  words  to  tell. 

Maurice  Brownlow  looked  down  on  it  all  from  the 
hill-top  with  a  glad  and  thankful  heart.  He  thought 
of  the  dark  years  behind  him,  of  the  stormy  days  of 
his  youth  when  he  wandered  over  the  country,  with 
his  life  in  his  hand,  so  many  weary  months;  he 
thought  of  those  days,  not  in  bitterness  or  discontent, 
but  that  he  might  all  the  more  rejoice  in  his  present 
well-being  and  prosperity ;  and  once  more,  ere  he 
descended  the  hill  to  meet  his  wife’s  embrace,  he 
looked  with  keen  remembrance,  and  keener  joy,  on 
field  and  garden,  stream  and  homestead,  bathed 
in  the  glowing,  westering  sunlight,  bright  with  the 
promise  of  to-morrow.  It  was  a  fair  scene. 


THE  END. 
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simple,  and  unaffected ;  it  is,  moreover,  sufficiently  romantic  to  form  a 
decidedly  readable  novel.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  one  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  old  and  young.’ 

European  Mail. — ‘  A  strong,  simple,  and  well-told  tale.’ 

Morning  Post. — ‘  Miss  Howarth’s  story  is  freshly  written  on  un¬ 
hackneyed  lines,  and  has  much  of  human  interest.’ 

African  Review. — ‘The  story  is  powerfully  told,  and  is  well  worth  the 
reading.’ 

Public  Opinion. —  ‘  A  powerful  romance.  .  .  .  The  story  is  realistic 
and  fascinating.’ 


London;  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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HEW  EDITION  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 

In  13  Volumes.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION  OF 

W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

THIS  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

COMPRISES 

ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL  and  HITHERTO 
UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS,  SKETCHES, 
and  DRAWINGS, 

Derivedfrom  the  A  uthor's  Original  Manuscripts 
and  Note-Books. 

AND  EACH  VOLUME  INCLUDES  A 
MEMOIR,  IN  THE  FORM  OF  AN 
INTRODUCTION, 

By  Mrs.  RICHMOND  RITCHIE. 

MT  The  13  Volumes  are  also  supplied  in  Set  cloth  binding,  gilt  top, 

price  £3.  18s.  Od. 

1.  VANITY  FAIR.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations,  11  Woodcuts,  a  Facsimile 

Letter,  and  a  new  Portrait. 

2.  PENDENNIS.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  and  10  Woodcuts. 

3.  YELLOWPLUSH  PAPERS,  &c.  With  24  Full-page  Reproductions  of  Steel 

Plates  by  George  Cruikshank,  11  Woodcuts,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  by 
Maclise. 

4.  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARRY  LYNDON:  THE  FITZBOODLE  PAPERS, 

&c  With  16  Full-page  Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R. A.,  Luke  Fildes, 
A.R.A.,  and  the  Author,  and  14  Woodcuts. 

5.  SKETCH  BOOKS:— THE  PARIS  SKETCH  BOOK;  THE  IRISH  SKETCH 

BOOK;  NOTES  OF  A  JOURNEY  FROM  CORNHILL  TO  GRAND 
CAIRO,  &c.  With  16  Full-page  Illustrations,  39  Woodcuts,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author  by  Maclise. 

6.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  ‘PUNCH’  &c.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations,  26 

Woodcuts,  and  an  Engraving  of  the  Author  from  a  Portrait  by  Samuel 
Laurence. 

7.  THE  HISTORY  OF  HENRY  ESMOND;  and  THE  LECTURES.  With 

20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  George  du  Maurier,  F.  Barnard,  and  Frank 
Dicksee,  R.A.,  and  n  Woodcuts. 

8.  THE  NEWCOMES.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle  and 

11  Woodcuts. 

9.  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  <Scc.  With  97  Full-page  Illustrations,  122  Woodcuts,  and 

a  Facsimile  Letter. 

10.  THE  VIRGINIANS.  With  20  Full-page  Illustrations,  6  Woodcuts,  a  Photo¬ 

gravure, .and  anew  Portrait. 

11.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP;  and  A  SHABBY  GENTEEL  STORY 

With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Walker  and  the  Authoi, 
6  Woodcuts,  a  Facsimile  of  MS.,  and  2  Facsimile  Letters. 

12.  LOVEL  THE  WIDOWER;  ROUNDABOUT  PAPERS;  DENIS 

DUVAL,  6cc.  With  20  Full-page  and  11  Text  Illustrations  by  Frederick 
Walker,  A.R.A.,  Charles  Keene,  and  the  Author,  and  2  pages  of  MS.  in 
facsimile. 

13.  BALLADS  AND  MISCELLANIES.  With  35  Full-page  Illustrations  by  the 

Author,  George  Cruikshank  and  John  Leech,  35  Woodcuts,  3  Portraits  of 
Thackeray’s  Ancestors,  an  Engraving  of  the  Author  from  a  Drawing  by  Samuel 
Laurence,  and  a  Photogravure,  from  a  Drawing  by  Chinnery,  of  Thackeray 
at  the  age  of  3,  with  his  Father  and  Mother.  The  volume  also  contains  a  Life 
of  Thackeray  by  Leslie  Stephen  and  a  Bibliography. 

***  A  Prospectus  0/  the  Edition ,  with  specimen  pages,  will  be  sent  post  free 

on  application. 
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page  Illustrations. 

20th  Edition. 
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RODNEY  STONE.  With  8  Full-page 
Illustrations. 
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Edition. 
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THE  BLACK  DOUGLAS.  With  8 
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By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 
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Edition. 
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Edition. 

Marcella.  16th  Edition. 

ROBERi  ELSMERE.  27th  Edition. 
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GRIEVE.  9th  Edition. 


By  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

I  HE  CASILE  INN.  With  a  Frontis¬ 
piece.  4th  Edition. 
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By  JOHN  GARRETT  LEIGH. 

GOD’S  GREETING. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 

THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL.  3rd 
Edition. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  MAGNAY,  BART. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 
THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE. 

By  ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG. 
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By  the  Rev.  COSMO  GORDON  LANG, 

THE  YOUNG  CLANROY ;  A 
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By  W.  CARLTON  DAWE, 
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ADAM  GRIGSON. 

DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S.  4th  Edition. 

By  ANNA  HOWARTH. 
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KATRINA  :  a  Tale  of  the  Karoo. 

JAN  :  an  Afrikander.  2nd  Edition. 

By  FRANCIS  H.  HARDY. 

THE  MILLS  OF  GOD. 

By  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND, 

FOR  THE  RELIGION. 

By  ARCHER  P.  CROUCH. 

SENORITA  MONTENAR. 

By  J.  A.  ALTSHELER. 

A  SOLDIER  OF  MANHATTAN. 

By  OLIVE  BIRRELL. 

THE  AMBITION  OF  JUDITH. 

By  Mrs.  BIRCHENOUGH. 
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By  LORD  MONKSWELL. 

KATE  GRENVILLE. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 
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‘  Assuredly  there  are  few  books  which  will  live 
longer  in  English  literature  than  those  that  we  owe 
to  the  pens  of  the  Bronte  Sisters.  ’—THE  SPEAKER . 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.  announce  the  publication,  in  7  Monthly 
Volumes,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each,  of 

A  NEW  EDITION 

TO  BE  TERMED 

THE  ‘HAWORTH’  EDITION 

OF  THE 

Life  and  Works 

OF 

The  Sisters  Bronte 

WITH  PORTRAITS  A  AD  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Including  Views  of  places  described  in  the  Works,  reproduced  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  specially  taken  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Bland,  of  Duffield, 
Derby,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Barrow  Keene,  of  Derby. 

Introductions  to  the  Works  are  supplied  by 
Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 

AND 

An  Introduction  and  Notes  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  ‘Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte’  by  Mr.  CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER, 
the  eminent  Bronte  authority. 


Volume  I. — JANE  EYRE,  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  is  ready, 

and  the  remaining  volumes  will  be  issued  at  monthly  intervals. 


iSP3  The  Edition  is  similar  in  format  to  the  recently  completed 

BIOGRAPHICAL  EDITION  of  W.  M.  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 
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